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For more than two years railroads have been 
speeding up lumber deliveries 


Lumber distributers, consumers and others have therefore had no reason to 
order far in advance of actual needs, or to replenish reserve stocks 





Change in buying policy has reduced stocks 
on hand and on rails 
Shortening the time between mill and yard or user has reduced “on rail” 


stocks to a minimum. It also has caused heavy withdrawals from yard stocks 
and has increased rush orders to fill in 











Current mill output has been absorbed 
by current demand 


Despite unsatisfactory price realization, lumber manufacturers have dis- 
posed of their output on current orders, and have not increased their yard 
stocks generally 
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5 Careful surveys show that 1927 was a normal : 
: building year and that 1928 will be equally good : 
: This year, therefore, begins with depleted reserves in distributers’ and a 
ri users’ hands, and with strong demand already evidenced by rush orders for a 
y badly mixed cars a 
2 [See analysis of supply and demand, page 34] : 
What of Local Supply and Service: ? | 
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Get the Best 
Quality From (J spéciALsts 


Hundreds of buyers know that it pays to buy their 
Cypress lumber from us because we devote all time 
and facilities to the manufacture of Cypress lumber. 


Every board is accurately milled, carefully in- 
spected and graded. All orders are quickly filled. 
This insures satisfaction at all times. 


Write today for prices. Dry stock guaranteed. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
- ee ys 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


Still Cutting 
Pennsylvania Old Growth 


White Pine 


and Hemlock 
and also Second Growth 


from our earlier cut-over lands 


Your inquiries solicited for Hardwood 
Piling, Poles, Posts, Ties 
also SAP PINE 


Eastern Representatives for 
Little River Redwood Co., Crannell, Calif. 


Wheeler & Dusenbury 


ENDEAVOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
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This Advertisement 
not intended for the eyes of 
Mule-Hide Dealers. 


but,- 
To Retail Dealers 
in open Mule-Hide Territory 


please read this: 


Those of you who see the handwriting on 
the wall, - who feel a bit apprehensive 
lest you will not have the chance (this 
spring) to read the "music" on the cash 
register (unless you see "red") this ad- 
vertisement, a prelude, - is addressed. 


Most retailers concede that the Re-roof- 
ing business is the most profitable end 
of the whole roofing business. And so 
it is. The expressed interest at recent 
convention meetings bears this out. But 
how to get it? Where to start? What to 
do after the start is made? Here seems 
to be the rub — for the retailer who is 
not a Mule-Hider. 


Mule-Hide Dealers, however, know, (those 
who may be a bit lazy can refer to their 
new Mule-Hide Service Book for 1928 that 
will reach them in the next few days, ) 
these retailers realize that behind the 
Mule-Hide Trade-Mark and the product for 
which it stands, - is an active personal 
interest cooperation extended by the 
Mule-Hide organization, that very mate- 
rially helps them to combat :-invading 
competition. And it does so. 





Possibly you would like to get details 
of what this physical cooperation can do 
to help you with your problems. If so 
just reach for your pen. Address our 
Dealer Service Department. Ask for de- 
tails of our organized specific pro- 
gram - for helping make things great in 
"Twenty-Eight" for you. 












| THE LEHON 


Wes444 05 Sts on Oakley Ave. 


COMPANY | 
Chicago, Illinois. 








P. S. — Spring is just around the corner 
and invading competition is in 
the shadow. * 


*With a brick bat. 
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Capitalizing on the Forest Resources of a State 


] LSEWHERE in this paper appears an announcement of the Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, as well as several other 
| ( ‘ forthcoming Wisconsin Commercial Forestry Conference. States that for a generation or two have been “lumber-minded” 

The announcement, which is made by a lumberman, states are beginning to be “forestry-minded,” and the program of the 
that the conference will be confined to the commercial aspects of Wisconsin conference quite plainly indicates that perpetuating the 
timber growing, which to the average person might seem to imply timber supply in that and similar States is a matter of vital im- 
that the only subject to be discussed or considered would be tree portance to all the people, touching, as it does, practically every 
growing for lumber production. But the announcement says that phase of their existence. In the past the forests of these States 
the commercial aspects of timber growing include “development of have been not only the foundation of major industrial activities, 
the recreation and resort business,” as well as conversion of forest but they have largely determined the character, habits and view- 
products in a commercial way, and in fact that the conference will points of the people. Inhabitants of other States think of Mich- 
consider the relation of forest resources to the industrial welfare igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, not alone as sources of lumber 
— of the State. supply, but as summer playgrounds, whose wooded areas afford 
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shade and seclusion, whose lakes are a delight to the eye as well 
as a joy to the sportsman and whose scenic resorts afford limitless 
opportunities for rest and recreation. 

Special significance is attached to the Wisconsin conference for 
the reason that it is designed to make practically effective the 
favorable forestry legislation recently enacted in that State. Lum- 
bermen of Wisconsin have been given the tax laws they have asked 
for and they realize that good faith demands that they shall do 
their utmost to make such laws effective in perpetuating the timber 
supply of the State. Lumber producing and wood using industries 
of Wisconsin constitute a large part of the State’s industrial 
wealth. To conserve this wealth by replacing the forests from 
which it was derived is not only good business but it is wise 
statesmanship. It is a fortunate circumstance that the recreational 
appeal can be so effectively used to support and supplement the 
cause of lumbering. 


A Sound Basis For Business Success 
© TIMES CHANGE, but some things are unchangeable. 





The law of gravitation has not been annulled, and two plus 

two make four, just as surely as in the days of Newton or 
of Euclid. Likewise, in the realm of conduct and morals some 
things are immutable. Notwithstanding the ravings of self-anointed 
prophets of progress, whether in Russia or nearer home, not all 
of the old standards can be tossed overboard, without some very 
unpleasant consequences. The relation of these reflections to the 
lumber business is found in a communication recently received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from George H. Turner, of the Turner- 
Freed Lumber & Supply Co., Moline, Kan. 

“We realize that times change,’ says Mr. Turner, “and that we 
must keep up with the general progress of the country in mer- 
chandising. But, in our opinion, there is one thing paramount to 
all others in the building, and successful carrying on, of business. 
That thing is earning a reputation for truth-telling and for square, 
honest dealing. If a dealer fairly earns that sort of name he need 
fear no competitor who depends on high-pressure salesmanship, 
intensive soliciting, catchy slogans, flamboyant advertising, or 
other modern ‘efficiency’ methods. The business man who becomes 
a leader in his community is the man who does not resort to 
‘tricks’ of trade and who refuses to break down the dignity of his 
business by joining the ‘go-getter’ class of men who would use the 
tactics of the push-cart vender or the pack peddler to gain custom- 
ers. We may be old-fashioned, but we believe there are certain 
principles, as old as civilization, that are still good and always will 
be good, and that the same tactics that made our grandfathers 
successful will, if practiced, bring success to the present generation 
of business men.” 

That is sound doctrine, of a sort that is needed in these days. 
The tremendously complex structure of modern business, not to 
say modern civilization, can not endure unless it rests upon the 
solid foundation of honesty, faith and square dealing between man 
and man. 


Chestnut Soon Will Be Rare Wood 


C]Q vet SURVEYS made by the bureau of plant industry of 





the United States Department of Agriculture show that 

there is no abatement of the spread of the chestnut tree 
bark disease, which for a decade or more has been sweeping over 
the forests of the East and South. So far as known at the present 
time there is no means of checking the ravages of this disease, and 
the time can not be far distant when chestnut as a commercial 
wood will be a rarity. 

The latest figures obtainable indicate that 28 percent of the 
chestnut lumber produced is converted into millwork and 19 per- 
cent into furniture and fixtures. The wood has a rather prominent 
figure, and it is susceptible to marked change in appearance by 
rubbing the pores full of coloring matter. Likewise, the tone of the 
wood can be changed by the fumes of ammonia and similar treat- 
ment with other chemicals. It is a very durable wood under ex- 
posure to the weather and soil. The fact is that chestnut in appear- 
ance much resembles oak, the major difference being the absence 
of the medullary rays in the chestnut. It is said that when chest- 


nut is darkened by age and exposure it is not readily distinguished 
from oak. 





Wood craftsmen in European countries long ago were aware of 
the resemblance between oak and chestnut as well as of the ag. 
vantages of combining the two woods in construction. In nearly 
all the work they executed in the cathedrals and churches of north. 
ern France chestnut is found mixed with oak. The beautify 
carved stalls and panels in the choir of the Cathedral at Amiens 
are of mixed oak and chestnut, as is the woodwork of the church 
of St. Ouen at Rouen. Chestnut wood is well adapted to carving 
and has long been used for that purpose. Examples of its use have 
been found in English carpentry of mediaeval times. 

While the chestnut tree appears to be doomed eventually, chestnut 
lumber is still available, and it is practicable to secure grades 
suited to all the purposes for which the wood has been commonly 
used. The wood deserves well of wood users and the situation 
with respect to future supply is such as to arouse renewed interest 
in it for some of the less common uses of late years. A home or 
several rooms of a home trimmed in chestnut would not Only be 
handsome in themselves, but would be distinctive. Also, the time 
is not far off when this excellent wood, which has occupied so im. 
portant a place in the public esteem, will be so unusual and rare 
as to inspire pride in its possession. Practically all the chestnut 
lumber now produced comes from the forests of the north Atlantic 
States and the Appalachian region, where it is an important part 
of the annual output. 


Small Dimension As An Economic Factor 
J N ITS FINAL use much of the lumber producéd in the United 





States is of small dimension. This fact alone would argue 

that much of the small stuff accumulated in the production 
of larger dimension might go right along with the latter to be 
used with it for construction and other purposes. That is to say, 
exactly as economical conversion of logs into lumber necessitates 
the production of both small and large dimension, so the applica- 
tion of lumber to practical use necessitates the utilization of small 
as well as large sizes of dimension. Logically, the small pieces 
produced at the mill have just as legitimate a place in users’ hands 
as have the larger sizes. 

But_ the matter is not quite so simple as might appear to the 
casual advocate of economical conversion. There are a number of 
considerations involved in the marketing of small dimension that 
hitherto have been obstacles to its wider utilization. There is no 
wisdom in ignoring these obstacles. Neither is it to be assumed 
that they can not be overcome or at least minimized. Small sizes 
at the mill are byproducts, both their volume and dimensions being 
subordinated in the interest of the major product. Likewise, the 
sizes of small dimension used in a house are of great variety and 
of no particular standard. Hence, as a rule exactly as much labor 
is involved in cutting a small piece to the size needed by the 
carpenter as in obtaining the same piece from regular dimension. 
The situation is somewhat different, however, in industrial use; 
for there sizes are more largely standardized and are used in 
greater quantities. 

Assuming that a market would be available for standardized 
small dimension, as it is to some extent, the next problem is to 
insure from a varying supply of an incidental byproduct a volume 
sufficient to satisfy a fairly uniform demand. The industrial user 
invariably and of necessity insists upon a dependable supply with 
respect to both amount and quality. Ordinarily, a byproduct does 
not afford such a supply. If it did, it would cease to be a by- 
product. The only means thus far devised for meeting this situa- 
tion in the industrial field has been such a coéperative arrangement 
between producer and user as to assure to the one a steady mar 
ket at a fair price at the same time that it affords to the other 
a dependable supply at dan economical figure. In the field of 
construction the most promising development is the end-matching 
of short lengths. 

Conservation of short lengths at mill and utilization by carpenter 
and wood consuming industry impose obligations that can hardly be 
evaded idefinitely by either producer or user. To some extent these 
obligations are being met in the manner suggested. Some conces- 
sion has been necessary. Adaptation will help, as in end-matching. 
What is needed as much as anything is openmindedness, a willing- 
ness to be shown and a flexibility of practice that do not forbid 
change. Happily, there are evidences of these qualities, and to 
the extent that they have been manifested progress has been 
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made in the conservation of what for want of a better term has 
peen called waste, by bringing practices into conformity with 
the necessities of economical conversion and utilization of wood. 





Film as Aid In Selling Homes 


HE RECENT ADOPTION by an Indiana lumber and mill- 
(5) work concern of the use of a portable motion picture pro- 

jecting machine by its salesmen is an 
sufficient potential interest to attract some attention. This method 
of selling by ocular demonstration of course is not new, it having 
peen successfully used for some time by salesmen in certain lines, 
where it is especially desirable to show some machine, device or 
piece of equipment in actual operation, but so far as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is advised this is the first instance of its being used 
in the retail selling of materials for the home. 

The fact that as yet the method is used by the above company 
mainly for demonstrating household equipment rather than con- 
struction materials does not rob it of significance, because the 
manager of the lumber concern says that it is planned also to 
utilize this method for demonstrating home design and building, 


features. 


stration. 


innovation of 


have real value. 


and the operation and advantages of many household service 


There would seem to be quite a field for this method of demon- 
For instance, it could be effectively employed for illus- 
trating the successive steps in remodeling an old home; application 
of shingles over old siding; re-covering of old roofs; use of end- 
matched flooring and other lumber; application and advantages of 
insulation; saving of labor and added comfort and convenience by 
the installation of built-in woodwork of various kinds etc. 
services could, by previous arrangement, be demonstrated either 
in the prospect’s own home or to individuals or interested groups 
in the dealer’s office or display room. Perhaps if. would pay, in 
the larger centers, to provide a small projection room to which 
prospective customers, 
others could be invited for special film demonstrations. 
make quite an attractive feature for the dealer’s advertising and 
sales promotion work. 

These things of course will not all come at once, but in these 
days of change and readjustment it is well for the retail merchant 
in homes and home building materials to keep in touch with all 
new methods, and at the proper time to adopt those that prove to 


These 


architects and 
This would 


contractors, carpenters, 





Millwork Prospects Encouraging 


Attanta, Ga., Feb. 20.—That the volume of 
business millwork plants in the southern dis- 
trict have been enjoying since the first of the 
year has been unusually large, and well in ex- 
cess of volume up to this time in either 1926 
or 1927, is shown in replies to a questionnaire 
mailed recently by C. B. Harman, Atlanta, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, the 
reports indicating that business is unusually 
brisk with plants selling in the larger cities such 
as Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans etc., 
but only slightly improved over last year with 
plants selling in the smaller cities and com- 
munities. 

From millwork manufacturers in practically 
all of the larger cities of the Southeast the 
reports were that business so far this season 
has been good while a few reported their vol- 
ume excellent, with reports fair to good from 
other sections. In the immediate Atlanta ter- 
ritory all the larger manufacturers reported 
business very good, as to date this year con- 
struction in Atlanta alone is well in excess of 
the $2,000,000 mark, the largest for this period 
in several years. 

As to the outlook nearly all replies coming 
in were favorable, many of the larger millwork 
manufacturers stating they believed millwork 
sales for the first six months of 1928 would 
be the largest in some years. 


Waste as a Thing of Beauty 


FLaGstaFF, Artz., Feb. 20.—In order to dem- 
onstrate that what are considered waste prod- 
ucts of the mill, especially knotty and blue 
stained wood, can be made useful and a thing 
of beauty, M. J. Riordan, secretary- treasurer 
of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., this 
city, has had installed in his office a collection 
of rare woods that baffles identification by the 
visitor. 

At Mr. Riordan’s direction his private office 
was newly ceiled with alternating patterns of 
the best select western yellow pine and boards 
which, on account of knots and blue stain, 
had been discarded by the graders as unmer- 
chantable. The cull material was finished in 
amanner equal to that of the select, but instead 
of the former emphasizing the perfection of 
the upper grade, it appears like a scheme to 
render more in evidence the fine appearance 
of the alternating panels of blue, uniformly 
colored as if done artificially, and relieved at 
frequent intervals by the reddish knots like 
stars of magnified size. 

In two panels on the wall (as if the first il- 
lustration were not enough) Mr. Riordan has 
arranged rare woods of many kinds, polished 
to display their beauty at its best. In the cen- 





ter of each, as if holding the place of honor, is 
a larger piece of apparently still rarer wood, also 
polished until it resembles agate. One of these 
pieces reminds the visitor of a picture of clouds 
hanging over the Grand Canyon; the other, a 
contour map of the San Francisco peaks nearby. 
After the visitor has despaired of identifying 





A telegram from the Washing- 
ton office of the American Lum- 
BERMAN advises that because of 
delay in receipt of reports from 
some of the associations, the reg- 
ular weekly statistical report on 
production, shipments and orders 
prepared by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association 
and sent by wire to the AmeErt- 
cAN LUMBERMAN is not available 
for this issue. 











the choice center pieces, Mr. Riordan gravely 
states that they are from a burl of western 
vellow pine, sawn asunder, discarded and left 
in the woods as worthless. 


(SREB ALAGAAAGAG 


North Carolina Pine Data 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NorFo_k, Va., Feb. 23.—For the week ended 
Feb. 18, thirty-two mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 8,496,000 feet, manufactured 
6,016,460 feet, shipped 5,858,541 feet, and 
booked orders for 6,462,000 feet. 


Commercial Forestry Conference 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 20—R. B. Good- 
man, Marinette, chairman of the executive 
committee planning the Wisconsin Commer- 
cial Forestry Conference to be held here March 
28 and 29, has announced that the conference 
will be confined to commercial aspects of tim- 
ber growing, which will include the develop- 
ment of the recreation and resort business of 
the North, the economic importance of indus- 
tries dependent on forest products, including 
pulp and paper, lumber and woodworking in- 
dustries, and a large part of the commercial 
and industrial life of the State serving these 
industries and their employees. He said that 
will be the first of its kind held in any State 
and this is due to the forest fire prevention 
program and forest crop taxation system of 
Wisconsin, 

The committee held a meeting in Milwaukee 
last week to outline the program, and among 





the lumbermen besides Mr. Goodman who at- 
tended were C. P. Winslow and R. D. Garver, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison; John 
Schroeder, Milwaukee; and W. A. Holt, 
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Retail Yards Consolidated 


Eacte River, Wis., Feb. 20.—A deal was 
consummated last week whereby the Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan Lumber Co., of this city, disposed 
of its retail lumber department to the Hall 
Lumber Co., also of Eagle River. The deal in- 
cluded the entire stock, equipment and good 
will of the Wisconsin- Michigan company, which 
hereafter will devote its entire attention to the 
manufacturing end of the business. 

William Fenton, for the last several years 
manager of the retail department of the Wis- 
consin-Michigan company, will leave shortly 
for Kenosha, Wis., where he has accepted the 
position of manager of the E. H. Marquart 
Sash & Door Co. 


O. K.’s Furniture Trust Sentence 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Feb. 20.—The thirty- 
day sentence imposed upon Arthur C. Brown, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Furniture Manufacturers, 
by a Chicago Federal court for contempt based 
on his refusal to produce the books and records 
of the alliance during a grand jury investiga- 
tion into alleged antitrust law violations, was 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court 
today. 

Two grand jury inquiries into the activities 
of the furniture manufacturers resulted in the 
indictment of nearly one hundred individuals. 
Subsequently, the charges against some of them 
were dismissed but a large number of those 
indicted were convicted and fined. 

The second grand jury issued a subpoena 
duces tecum for the records of the alliance 
and Brown responded, asserting that the alli- 
ance was a “voluntary organization” and not 
a corporation, and consequently, he asserted, 
its records could not be subpoenaed. 

. In its opinion today the Supreme Court 
pointed out that under the Sherman antitrust 
law any person, including corporations or vol- 
untary associations, may be prosecuted for vio- 
lations. 

SARA AAEAAAAAAA AEG 

A woodEN relic of Abraham Lincoln’s time 
has been discovered in the storeroom of the 
Columbia Club in Indianapolis, Ind. It is a 
wooden spread-eagle which was placed over 
the bier of the martyred president’s body while 
enroute from Washington to Springfield, Ill. 
The piece is carved out of a solid block of 
black walnut. It is said the bird has even 
more ancient history, being hung over the bier 
of President William Henry Harrison. 
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Cash and Carry Lumber Selling 


Do you know of any concerns who are doing 
a cash and carry lumber business? If so, we 


shall appreciate it 
vise us their 
No. 2,097. 


very much 
names and 


if you will ad- 
addresses.—INQUIRY 


[Inquiries similar to the foregoing, which 
comes from Florida, have reached the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN from time to time during 
the last three or four years. Only a few con- 
cerns are known to be conducting their businesses 
on the cash and carry plan. Information re- 
garding one concern in a large eastern city 
indicates that it does 85 percent of its business 
on the cash and carry plan. A Texas concern 
operating under special conditions organized a 
part of its business on the cash and carry plan 
with a view to meeting a special problem. One 
or two others were seriously considering the 
establishment of cash and carry yards, but 
no information is available at this time regard- 
ing their decision.—Enprror. } 


Forms for Wholesale Accounting 


I have been wondering if you could inform 
me where I could secure some special forms 
suitable for a wholesale lumber dealer. In the 
near future I expect to install a set of books 
for a wholesale firm and thought possibly you 
could advise me where I might secure these 
different stock forms.—INquiry No. 2,098. 


[This inquiry comes from the principal of a 
midwest business college. The inquirer has 
been referred to a possible source of informa- 
tion along the line of his inquiry. The name 
of the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
Eprror. | 


Building Helped by Modern Trends 


PerRTH, West AUSTRALIA 

EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERM4‘N: The _ third 
leader in your issue of Dec. 10, 1927, “Home 
Building Helped by Modern Trends,” interests 
me. Let me give some Australian experiences 
of the effect of at least one modern luxury, 
i. e., the automobile. I myself invested in one 
a couple of years ago, to house which I had 
to build a garage, and to comply with the 
municipal bylaws it cost me $300. Had I pur- 
sued my non-luxurious way that $300 would 


not have been spent, and it was nearly all 
in wood. The street I live on is about a half- 
mile long. There wasn’t a garage in it six 


years ago; today there are nine, all about the 
same type as mine. The result is $2,700 worth 
of wood, iron and sundries. 

This city has registrations of 15,000 automo- 
biles. Say 10 percent have no garage, result, 
13,500 garages at $300 each (and some will ex- 
ceed that because many are as elaborate as the 
taste and means of the owners dictate) equals 
$4,050,000. This luxury, then, accounts for the 
expenditure of a tidy sum of money, and as 
garages are mostly attached to dwellings, it 
must be conceded that those dwellings have 
increased in capital value, all to the advantage 
of the municipality. It was so in my case, 
for the improvement meant an increase in 
annual ratable value. 

So the result of much of the luxury spend- 
ing of today is to the advantage of the com- 
munity and the state. The timber merchant 
and sawmiller have benefited very largely by 
the widespread indulgence in luxuries; for, 
apart from garages, every Australian city and 
town has altered out of shape by the large 
and commodious car shops and repair shops, 
into which, despite the concrete age, vast 
quantities of lumber have gone and will con- 
tinue to go. The gramaphone has required 
woods, and these of the finest quality, for 
boxes and cabinets, stands and receptacles for 
records. There is precious little waste now 
in a lumber shop. Lots of the refuse from 
the benches which once went into the fire heap 
is rescued for the knick-knacks, finials and 
knobs which the good carpenter and joiner 
and cabinet maker find use for. The car takes 
people out and perhaps diminishes a trifle the 
hug of the old home, but the radio brings them 
back because the housewife is proud of her 





cabinet of pleasant sounds and vies with her 
neighbor to show off the best. And if it isn’t 
a gramaphone, it is a radio, and what is true 
of one is equally true of the other. Modern 
spending is reckless according to our prej- 
udices; from the point of view of expansion 
of some trades, it has been an undoubted 
blessing.——-W. C. THOMAS. 


Meaning of “Market” or “Market Log” 

Kindly inform us whence is derived the 
term “market log’? It is a term used for a 
log 19 inches at the small end and 13 feet 
long, and is used in the State of New York. 
Logging contracts are based upon the term 
“market” for delivery on the rivers north of 
Glens Falls, N. Y.—INQurIRY No. 2,096. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Michigan. Chapman, in his book, “Forest 
Mensuration,” states that in the Adirondack 
region of New York several such standards as 
referred to in the foregoing inquiry have been 
used, but that the only one of importance is 
the 19-inch Glens Falls Standard, termed also 
the Market. This, he explains, is a cylinder 
19 inches in diameter and 13 feet long, equiva- 
lent to 25.6 cubic feet. In application the log 
is measured at the small end and its contents 
are taken as that of a corresponding small 


cylinder. The principle used in the application 
of such a standard is that the volumes of cy}. 
inders of different sizes will vary as the square 
of the diameter multiplied by the length. The 
contents of all logs can then be expressed in g 
log rule in terms of the number of standards 
they contain. In this work also a formula for 
calculating the volume of any log is given, and 
tables showing the results of tests of actual 
output in board feet per market sawed from 
600 logs of separate diameters are shown, 
These logs were from 5 inches to 20 inches 
in diameter, and the board feet per market 
varied from 135 to 259 feet. Also the num- 
ber of board feet per cubic foot varied from 
5.3 to 10.1.—Ebiror. | 


Supply of Treated Mine Ties 

Please send us the names and addresses of 
wood preserving plants that might be able to 
supply us with treated mine ties.—INQuiIry No. 
2,099. 

{This inquiry comes from a West Virginia 
producer of hardwoods. In response the names 
and addresses of a number of concerns have 
been supplied. The name of the inquirer will 
be furnished on request.—EprTor.] 
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The lumber business of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is experiencing a 
decided and encouraging re- 
vival. The Alligator (what a 
name!) mills have been run- 
ning night and day since Jan. 
1 on orders from South Amer- 
ica. Prices of yellow pine have 
been advanced $2 per 1,600 feet 
within the last month. Unless 
the white pine loggers get more 
snow, another advance in yel- 
low pine is expected. The St. 
John’s mill is running day and 
night also, on a contract for 
railroad stuff to be shipped to 
Brazil. 

* 8 & 

Advices from Canada report 
in many of the timber sections 
no better state of things pre- 
vail than in Michigan and Wis- 
consin as regards logging. An 
unusually warm, rainy winter 
has prevs:leG throughout the 
Dominion and it is only in ex- 
ceptiona: cases that snow 
cnough haz fallen to admit of 
log hauling on sleighs. By 
many operators this condition 
is regarded as an actual bless- 
ing to the trade, as, had the 
full amount of timber been se- 
cured that the operators in- 
tended, the market would have 
been depressed all through the 
ensuing season. 

* * 

The old time question of our 
timber supply is evidently one 
which will not down 'perme- 
nently at anybody’s bidding. 
The latest issue of the Timber 
Trades Journal, published in 
London, contains a two column 
epistle which winds up _ thus 
prophetically: “I will now in 





conclusion, assert, and you may 
if you choose characterize it as 
made ‘with all the outspoken 
vehemence of one who believes 
in its truth,” that not a foot 
of pine timber or pine or 
spruce deals will be shipped 
from Quebec to the British 
Isles in less than five years 
from now—let this be remem- 
bered.” 
2 8 & 

The stock of square and 
waney board timber in Quebec 
and the European markets is 
now large, with a rather slow 
demand, and it will pve much 
better for prices of both that 
on hand and what is to come. 
if the operators do not get 
more than from one-half to 
two-thirds of the intended crop 
this winter. 

& * * 

The vast importance of the 
hardwood lumber trade in the 
United States has to a great 
extent been overlooked in the 
overwhelming importance at- 
tached to the more apparent 
manufacture and consumption 
of pine. This latter, entering 
into the more prominent build- 
ing operations, and_ being 
adaptable to a wider range of 
observable consumption, has for 
the time overshadowed its com- 
peers in the race for public ob- 
servation. The vast hardwood 
trade, to so great an extent 
overlooked in the past by sta- 
tisticians, is worthy of atten- 
tion, and as it is the aim and 
wish of the Lumsermawn to in- 
vestigate the subject, we shall 
be under many obligations to 
all our readers who may be 











able to throw any light upon 
this branch of the forest pro- 
duction of our country for 
such information as may be in 
their possession. 
* 8 *® 
A pine tree was cut near 
Farwell, Mich., recently, which 
measured five feet and ten 
inches in diameter at the butt. 
The trunk of the tree was 106 
feet long and two feet and 
eight inches in diameter at the 
smaller end. 
s 8 & 
A report from _ Stillwater, 
Minn., states that spring seems 
to have come. Snow all gone, 
river thawing out, ice consid- 
ered unsafe, birds coming, 
geese flying north and crows 
calling on the bottoms, There 
are thousands of logs skidded 
in the woods. About one-third 
of what has been cut has been 
banked. The ground being 
soft, there will be no founda- 
tion for the water to run off 
on, and it will take a flood to 
make a driving stage. 
* * * 
Logging by steam has al- 
ready received much investiga- 
tion by our heavy lumbering es- 
tablishments. The  Beidler 
Manufacturing Co., of Chicago 
and Muskegon, Mich., has al- 
ready perfected arrangements 
for putting this new method of 
log hauling into immediate use. 
Other parties operating upon 
the same stream have expressed 
similar intentions, and active 
preparations are already on 
foot for building one or more 
lines on the Manistee River in 
that State. 
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Southern Pine Unfilled Orders Reach High Point 


Unfilled orders for southern pine on Feb. 17 amounted 
to 11,910 cars, which was the largest number on file since 
March 18 of last year. During the first six weeks of this 
year, new business ran 4 percent ahead of the cut, while 
shipments were 4 percent behind. Reports indicate, how- 
ever, that volume of orders is yet a good deal below what it 
will reach a little later in the spring. A considerable part 
of the present business comes from the South and South- 
west, though it seems that all retailers are buying pretty 
close to near future requirements. Heavier inquiry from 
middle West yards shows that they may soon be expected 
to begin buying in larger amounts, their present purchases 
being for filling in assortments. Foreign trade has recently 
shown notable improvement, South America, the West 
Indies and Europe all buying, with exporters able to secure 
practically list. Domestic demand for special cutting is also 
good. Such yard items as dimension and boards still pre- 
dominate in retailers’ orders, but there is an increasing call 
for finish and such workings as flooring. 


All Markets for Coast Woods Becoming More Active 


Fir demand from all markets is showing a healthy sea- 
sonal expansion, and the mills already have well filled order 
files, for their bookings during the first six weeks of the 
year were 8 percent above actual output while shipments 
were 4 percent below. Throughout middle West rail ter- 
ritory the retailers are beginning to sort up stocks for 
spring, business making steady gains from week to week. 
Atlantic coast business is increasing, and with stabilization 
of water freights is on a more satisfactory basis. Shipments 
yet to go forward should be readily absorbed. The move- 
ment to California is at a low point, and improvement in 
yard trade is serving to strengthen prices. Logs are becom- 
ing more plentiful, with Columbia River prices on No. 3 
fir softer, while British Columbia prices on both Nos. 2 and 
3 have been marked down. No. 1 are firm. 


California Pines Market Has Advancing Tendency 


Although since the first of the year the California pine 
mills reported a production of one percent above normal 
for this season, during which the cut is usually at its low 
point, both bookings and shipments during these weeks 
were about eighty-seven percent above the actual output. 
As on Jan. 1, twenty-one identical operations showed inven- 
tories 2.5 percent lower, and unfilled orders 19 percent 
higher, than on the corresponding date of last year, the mills 
are in a very favorable statistical position. The best part of 
domestic demand is from millwork plants and other indus- 
trial users. List on pine doors is reported up $2. Shop has 
advanced about $2 recently, and upper grades about the 
same amount, while commons are up about $1. Eastern 
rail trade has increased, export business is picking up, and 
yard trade within California is becoming quite active. Box 
grades have sold in good volume. 


Inland Empire Mills Have Well Filled Order Files 


3usiness in Inland Empire pines is opening up well this 
season. For the first six weeks of the year, production 
was 65 percent of normal, and bookings were 127 above 
it. This is of course the period of low production, but there 
is a marked contrast with conditions last year. In the cor- 
responding six weeks of 1927, production was only 44 per- 
cent of normal, and yet bookings took only 75 percent more 
than the cut. The mills are accumulating good order files. 
On Feb. 12 of last year, the average of unfilled orders per 
mill amounted to only 2,580,000 feet, whereas on Feb. 1! 


. Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 88 to 94 





of this year the average was 3,014,000 feet, an increase of 


17 percent. So far, shop items have been in best demand, 
and Portland telegraphic advices are that increasing book- 
ings are strengthening quotations. Retail business in the 
middle West is also improving. 


Arkansas Pine Yard Items and Novelty Stock Active 


Arkansas soft pine mills have been able to log and oper- 
ate actively in recent weeks, and bookings at most of them 
have absorbed their cut. The greater part of present 
business is from the yards, and they want largely dimension 
and boards in mixed cars, and are not taking much finish. 
Yard business is probably a little behind the seasonal 
normal. Industrial buyers have been taking a good volume 
of crating material. Demand for novelty manufacturing 
has also been increasing, though the ladder makers are not 
much in the market. The price list is practically steady. 


Eastern Spruce Quotations Are a Shade Firmer 


Trade in eastern spruce is seasonably quiet, but with the 
approach of spring the market is taking on a little firmer 
tone, especially as water freight rates on competitive West 
Coast lumber are rapidly getting back to the $14 basis. 
Spruce dimension can be bought from smaller New Eng- 
land mills at $39 base, but the more usual quotation by 
larger plants is now $40. Clapboards are scarce and firm. 
While production in the Maritime Province is gaining a 
little, offerings of dry boards are so small that the market 
keeps steady. More of the smaller New England mills have 
been starting up recently, but these are not well equipped 
for mixed car trade. Spruce lath continue their advancing 
tendency, as Canadian supplies will be light. 


Average Bookings of Northern Hardwood Mills Expand 


Trade in northern hardwoods is undoubtedly increasing. 
Average bookings per mill per week during January were 
165,000 feet, but in the week ended Feb. 4 the average was 
211,000 feet, and in the succeeding week reached 231,000 
feet. Production is gaining, as of course this is the season 
of peak output. Bookings for the first six weeks of the 
year have covered 64 percent of the cut, in contrast with a 
covering of only 59-percent for the same period of 1927, so 
that it looks as if industrial activity were bringing buyers 
into the market to replenish stocks. The whole market 
shows a firmer tendency, though there is no buoyancy evi- 
dent in quotations. Southern producers have curtailed their 
output and appear less hungry for orders at recently prevail- 
ing figures, so that the northern mills are finding it a little 
easier to do business. 


Southern Hardwood Bookings Above Cut; Prices Steady 


Recent reports indicate that buyers of southern hardwood 
continue to take little beyond their day to day needs, that 
they are running along on very low stocks, and are likely 
to be in the market soon for larger quantities as general 
business takes on more activity. Producers have been keep- 
ing down production to avoid a surplus that would depress 
prices, and the market keeps steady. Output for the first 
six weeks of the year was only 75 percent of mill capacitv, 
and new business booked during that time exceeded it by 21 
percent. Mill stocks have gained steadily since the second 
half of last year, but average holdings per unit on Feb. 1 this 
year were just a trifle under what thev were on Feb. 1 
of last year, so that the statistical position of the mills is 
good, in view of the prospective demand. Automobile 
makers lead the buying, but early improvement in furniture 
purchases is predicted. 
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An Analysis of the Major Influences Affecting the 
Present and Prospective Market for Lumber 


A combination of circumstances existing over a long period has 
established the belief among lumbermen that current supplies of 
lumber are plentiful, that mill capacities are so far flexible as to per- 
mit on a moment’s notice anincrease of output to meet any expansion 
in trade, and that depletion in one or more regions is more than 
offset by increased production elsewhere. Closely related to this 
belief with respect to lumber manufacturing resources is the no- 
tion that recent construction volume and therefore lumber demand 
have been abnormal; that, in other words, lumber production was 
going up while lumber consumption was diminishing. Moreover, 
it has been assumed that, owing to this supposed flexibility of pro- 
ductive capacity and the abundance of timber resources, as well as 
the extraordinary railroad service, there was no necessity to main- 
tain the customary reserve stocks in the hands of distributers and 
manufacturing consumers of lumber. 

During recent years several powerful influences have been operat- 
ing to change the lumber situation in a number of important par- 
ticulars. There should have.been much of vital significance to the 
industry as a whole in the fact that individual lumbermen and affili- 
ated groups that formerly were interested only in the Lake States, 
have concentrated their operations in the South, and then for ‘ob- 
vious reasons have shifted to the West Coast. There should be 
something even more significant in the tremendous industrial de- 
velopment in the South coincident with the decline of production 
of the major species of that region; a development the significance 
of which is accentuated by the influx of West Coast woods into the 
South in competition with native species. 


Sound Basis for Good Year’s Business 


Persons who make their deductions regarding the probable lum- 
ber supply, market demand and resultant price are apt to show 
little interest in major trends, such as depletion in a region whose 
general industrial development and growth in population promise 
soon to consume its own lumber output when the latter has been 
established on a sustained yield basis by reforestation, as it will 
be ultimately. But as “coming events cast their shadows before,” 
it is to be expected that underlying forces working in the direction 
indicated will begin to make their influence felt to an important 
degree long before they are plainly observable. In other words, 
it is practicable by collating well authenticated facts and figures 
to discern what is the net result of a combination of forces that 
to the casual observer appear to have little relation to one another. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 7 and again in the issue of 
Jan. 14 was presented convincing evidence that the demand for 
lumber for structural and industrial purposes during recent years 
has been in direct response to the actual needs of a population that 
is steadily increasing and that is improving its standards of living 
at the same time that it has been acquiring the financial wherewith 
to realize its higher aspirations. In the articles and forecasts re- 
ferred to it was shown that merely normal demand during 1928 is 
ample to absorb the normal production of lumber, as it was ab- 
sorbed during 1927; for everybody knows that there has been no 
large accumulation of manufactured stocks of lumber at mills. 
Temporary accumulations in certain grades there have been and per- 
haps always will be; but coincident with such accumulations have 
been and will continue to be shortages in certain items that serve 
to delay shipment as effectively as if the shortage were general. 


Aggregate Consumption Well Maintained 


A great deal has been made of the supposed decline in the per 
capita consumption of lumber. Assuming that the decline has been 
as commonly assumed; it may be said that if the “number of per 
capitas,” as somebody has expressed it, continues to increase, the 
aggregate consumption of lumber might conceivably increase rather 
than decrease. But since this decrease is alleged to have taken 
place during recent years largely, it may be worth while te. examine 
the matter. In arriving at the per capita consumption of lumber 
it is assumed that for practical purposes all the lumber produced 


in a given year is consumed in that year. Therefore, by simply di- 
viding the total population of the country into the aggregate board 
feet of lumber: produced a quotient showing the number of feet 
consumed per capita will be obtained. 

The fact is, however, that during recent years a few things have 
happened that upset this simple calculation. In the first place dur- 
ing the period immediately following the war there were immense 
accumulations of lumber in Government hands, in the hands of 
consuming manufacturers, in the hands of retail distributers, and 
in other channels that were released for use and were used without 
being reckoned with any current year’s product as a part of cur- 
rent consumption. It is true also that during the same or nearly 
the same period there was an expansion in demand for construc- 
tion and other purposes to regain losses due to war’s restrictions, 
Not only so, but since that time as transportation has improved 
there has been not only a considerable withdrawal of lumber from 
reserve stocks for current needs but a great reduction also in the 
amount of lumber ‘on wheels” between mills and distributers and 
users. 

Looking to the future of lumber production in the United States, 
several continuously operating facts are to be kept in mind. Pro- 
duction eventually will decline to a point where cut is balanced by 
growth; but the decline will affect the market long before it shows 
in the production figurgs. Where timber resources are still abun- 
dant, as on the West Coast, stumpage may be converted without 
profit or at considerable loss for some time, but a point will be 
reached ultimately at which lumber will not be cut unless a profit 
is realized. In other words, the time will come when financial 
considerations and economic law will stop production where profit 
ceases. This latter fact already has been effectively demonstrated 
on the West Coast. 


Downward Trend in Production 


During 1925 southern pine production amounted to 14,997,260,000 
feet; West Coast production that year was 10,751,000,000 feet; in 
1926, southern pine output was 12,414,000,000 feet, and West Coast, 
12,008,950,000 feet; in 1927, southern pine output was 10,414,100,000 
feet, and West Coast production was 11,108,950,000 feet. Projecting 


into 1928 the rate of decline already in evidence and estimated to be 


in prospect in southern pine, the figures for the current year (1928) 
will be 9,914,100,000 feet. Giving due weight to the financial and 
economic forces already referred to as continuously operative, it is 
estimated that West Coast production for 1928 will total 9,004,713,- 
000 feet. The total reduction in southern pine production for the 
period covered in the foregoing figures, that is from 1925 to 1928, 
would therefore be 5,083,160,000 feet; and for the same period the 
decline in West Coast production for the causes mentioned is esti- 
mated at 1,746,287,000 feet. As mills are cut out mill stocks, of 
course, decline; and due to this cause and others it is estimated that 
for the period considered southern pine stocks have declined 964,- 
065,000 feet or a total decline in available supplies of southern pine 
during 1928 as compared with 1925, of approximately 6,047,225,000 
feet. This combined with the decline in West Coast supplies would 
make a total estimated decline of 7,793,512,000 feet. Opinions may 
differ with respect to the amount of this prospective decline and 
the period during which it will take place, but there can be little 
doubt that forces over which nobody has or can have control are 
operating to bring about the situation pictured. 


No General Increase in Mill Stocks 


It is known of course that in the normal marketing of lumber 
the mills always have considerable stocks on hand, but it will 
hardly be argued that mill stocks can be greatly augmented by con- 
tinuing operation and withholding shipments. In other words, there 
is little in past experience to justify the belief that there is at any 
time a very wide margin between current production and current 
demand. It has already been shown that there has been a decline 
in production and that further decline is in early prospect. Not 
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hee <een 
only so, but reliable forecasts indicate a demand for lumber during 
1928 substantially above that of 1925. If demand for the current 
year (1928) should prove to be equal to that of 1925, for example, 
and the lumber output should be as already estimated, there would 
pe this year 30 percent less lumber to supply it than was avail- 
able in 1925. Eliminating from consideration the estimated decline 
of 1,746,287,000 feet in West Coast. production, the actual shortage 
of supply compared with 1925 would be 24 percent. 

Reference already has been made to the withdrawal for current 
use of supplies from reserve stocks in the hands of distributers and 
manufacturing consumers. Not many figures are available to show 
definitely to what extent this withdrawal has taken place, but re- 
ports of the Federal Reserve Banks have shown some reductions in 
retail stocks, and the fact that for many months hand-to-mouth 
buying has been an established practice with dealers indicates that 
they must depend upon rush shipments to meet day-to-day demand. 
That these urgent needs are not confined to occasional items is evi- 
denced by the increase in the number of mixed cars and the mul- 
titude of items included in each car. 

Figures covering past and prospective construction demand for 
jumber already have been presented, as stated, but for convenient 
reference the following are set down: 


Dodge Dodge Building Age 
Year (Actual) (Estimates) (Estimates) 
ME 4. die gina sixtee eee $6,539,000,000 $6,500,000,000 $5,000/,000,000 
PRES CarES 6,800,000,000 5,750,000,000 5,611,827,000 
RI 6,834,000,000 6,300,000,000 6,000,000,000 
i .1¢vsratewenus -_-——_——_———_ 7,000,000,000 7,610,000,000 


It will be noted from the foregoing figures that the actual con- 
tracts for building as recorded by Dodge in 1927 were $295,000,000 
more than in 1925, and that the same authority’s estimate for 1928 
is $500,000,000, or about 8 percent, above 1925. It will be seen 
also that the Building Age estimate for 1928 is nearly $1,100,000,000 
above the actual construction in 1925 as reported by Dodge. 

The picture of probable supply and demand for lumber for the 
period here considered would not be complete unless exports were 
included. In 1925 the export trade took from the West Coast 
1,367,124,000 feet. It has been estimated from data in hand that 


the exports from that region will show in 1928 an increase of 500,- 
060,000 feet. Southern pine lumber exports also are expected to 
show a substantial increase in the current year. In 1925 692,807,635 
feet of southern pine were exported, and well informed producers 
predict for 1928 an increase of 10 percent or about 70,000,000 feet 
during this year. 


Sound Policy Demands Analysis of Facts 


In the foregoing an effort has been made to present the lumber 
situation as related only to supply and demand. The best avail- 
able figures and authorities have been cited. If they lack in any 
respect the qualities that should command confidence of the indus- 
try, it may be said that the industry is to that extent unfortunate 
in being without the facts on which to base a sound business policy. 
It is especially regrettable that more accurate figures are not avail- 
able covering stocks in distributers’ and users’ hands. However, 
compilation of such figures has not only not been seriously and com- 
prehensively undertaken, but tc the extent that it has been under- 
taken the results have been disappointing. Dealers who have been 
perfectly frank in responding to requests for estimates of stock on 
hand compared with former years have admitted considerable de- 
pletion in current supplies compared with last year and earlier 
years. A considerable number, however, have admitted after only 
a little investigation that greater depletion had taken place than they 
had been disposed to estimate at first. Probably the most signifi- 
cant fact in this connection is the relation between volume of busi- 
ness and volume of stock carried by dealers. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that greatly enlarged volume was being done on only slightly 
increased reserves or inventories. It was evident also that dealers 
had not fully realized or at least had not yet decided for themselves 
just where the safety point was for adjusting inventory to volume 
of sales. Another factor affecting the retail stock situation has 
been the trend toward consolidation. During recent years the num- 
ber of retail yards has been reduced by several hundreds. In most 
cases of consolidation the fewer yards are serving the same pop- 
ulation without increasing their inventories per yard, the total re- 
serves being much reduced. 
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Engineers Find Longleaf Pine 


this wonderful timber, 
properties, the reforestation and development 


its unusual 


Increased Activity in Building 





New York, Feb. 20.—Thomas Heatley, en- 
gineer of tests, bureau of buildings, the Bronx, 
New York City, who is secretary of a commit- 
tee of building inspectors and engineers who 
recently made a tour of longleaf pine produc- 
ing mills in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
has made a rather comprehensive report of this 
inspection trip, which was a revelation to these 
engineers. In his report, Mr. Heatley says: 

In view of the tales of recent years of the 
shortage of longleaf yellow pine and criticism 
of its quality; the results of a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of the lumber mills and 
timberlands in the southern district were il- 
luminating. The lumber mills visited show 
a healthy condition of manufacture and out- 
put, the timber of all sizes being generally of 
a high grade. 


This committee represented the five bor- 
oughs of New York City and the inspection 
trip was made through the courtesy of the 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans, La., the engineers be- 
ing accompanied on this trip by O. N. Cloud, 
secretary-manager of that association, and Her« 
bert F. Adey, of New York City, its eastern 
representative. After mentioning a number of 
the interesting features observed on this trip, 
the secretary in his report says: 

Yellow pine has always been associated in 
the minds of architects, builders and engineers, 
in fact with all connected with construction, 
with great strength and stiffness, embodied in 
small sections; its fire-resisting qualities, es- 
pecially in mill construction, being well 
known, showing a fire resistance greater than 
steel, and a large percentage of salvage in 
all large fires in the past. 

In approaching the great army of yellow 
pine giants, the committee felt indeed that 
its members were among old friends, depend- 
able timber, whose latent properties in times 
of great stress have developed “the unknown 
quantity,” that factor of safety so dear to 
the designer. 

This trip has added greatly to our knowl- 


of all parts of the tree, the by-products and 
manipulation of the tree from the forest to 
the consumer. It was a wonderful trip, full 
of interest and to us beneficial instruction, in- 
dividually and collectively. 

Mr. Heatley in this report expresses the 
feeling of every member of the committee, all 
of whom are enthusiastic over the results of 
their trip and who are more firmly convinced 
of the excellent qualities of longleaf yeilow 
pine than they ever have been before. In this 
committee were R. Bastress, chief inspector, 
bureau of buildings, Manhattan; N. W. Ryan, 
chief inspector, and Thomas Heatley, engineer, 
bureau of buildings, Bronx Borough; A. E. 
Kleinert, superintendent, bureau of buildings, 
3rooklyn Borough; Charles Bales, superin- 
tendent, bureau of buildings, Queens Borough; 
W. J. McDermott, superintendent, and A. 
Comins, engineer, bureau of buildings, Rich- 
mond Borough. 


Retail Business Transferred 


Minnearouts, MiInn., Feb. 21.—The retail 
business of the St. Hilaire Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Fargo, N. D., with 26 retail 
vards in the Red River Valley in North Da- 
kota, has been transferred to the Central Lum- 
her Co., which has headquarters at Minneapolis. 

John A. McDonald, who has been manager 
of the St. Hilaire company, which is part of 
the distribution unit of the Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke interests, has gone to Winnipeg, 
Man., where he assumed active management 
of his business, the McDonald-Dure Lumber 
Co., which operates a line of retail yards, and 
at the same time will- become manager of the 
yard system of the Carona Lumber Co. 

The Central Lumber Co. now has a line of 
87 yards, 61 of them being in Minnesota and 


South Dakota. The Red River Valley yards 
will be continued without change in the person- © 


nel of individual yard management. 


“For the first time since the end of Febru- 
ary, 1927, there are definite signs of a revival 
in building activities throughout the United 
States,” says the monthly building survey of 
S. W. Straus & Co. 

Reports made to that concern from 517 
cities in the 48 States revealed an increase of 
8 percent in building permits issued in Jan- 
uary compared with the same month last year. 
In February, 1927, these cities gained 5 per- 
cent over February, 1926, but since that time 
they have maintained a consistent downward 
trend. It is to be noted that last January the 
loss from the corresponding month of the 
previous year was 12 percent. 

While the records of one month do not, of 
course, establish a definite trend, continues the 
survey, there is significance in the fact that 
the gains are general throughout the country. 
Although there were losses of some magni- 
tude in a few cities such as New York, De- 
troit, Newark, Milwaukee, Louisville and 
Pittsburgh, there were almost universal gains 
throughout the rank and file of the cities of 
the country. In view of the fact that actual 
building operations have been slowing down 
for the last year and a half it would not be 
surprising if the reports here recorded mark 
the beginning of a cycle of increased activities. 

The 517 comparable cities report permits 
and plans filed of $261,758,766 in January com- 
pared with $242,817,653 in January, 1927,.and 
with $280,305,016 in December. 


MERGERS 

INDICATIONS are that 1928 spring tree plant- 
ing in New York State will surpass any pre- 
vious year, according to the State conserva- 
tion commission, which gives this as an indica- 
tion of how interest in reforesting is develop- 
ing. Among those ordering trees are colleges, 
schools, churches, sportsmen’s clubs, industrial 
concerns and an unusually large number of 
counties, cities, towns and villages. Some mu- 
nicipalities are just starting forests. 
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A Revue of Reviews 


{By F. A. GOOD} 


Nothing of much inter- 
est in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN? Well, let 
us thumb through the Feb.. 
4 issue that the mailman 
has just delivered. Here 
are some thirty-five pages 
of ads; some pretty nifty 
line drawings and _ the 
composition of the ads has 
class also. We like to look 
at, and appraise, adver- 
tisements. Very compe- 
tent artists are now hand- 
ling big advertising ven- 
tures and the A. L. is up front in “The Big Parade.” 


Chicago. 
Dear Fouks: 


Speaking of Editorials 


The “Reductio Ad Absurdum” item is not an ad even 
if it does say so. It’s on the editorial page and has to do 
with the metamorphosis of the foundation of the home 
from sills to wheels. The editor very cleverly showed 
up the “Absurdum” of “Three Autos for Every Family” 
and one needs not be Latin-wise to “Reductio” his men- 
tal faculties to see the equal advantage of such a slogan 
as “Three Homes for Every Family.” 

A few pages on and we find that “1928 Will Be a 
Good Lumber Year.” We can recall years antedating 
this interesting 1928 date when we smiled greetings to 
such happy captionings. And still we are an optimist 
and doubt not but that the consumers and insurance com- 
panies will do a goodly volume of business with us in 
1928 A. D. Satan once sent one of his high pressure 
hurricanes through our way and placed us. under obliga- 
tions to himself and several insurance companies for a 
fine spring business. ' 


Piling ’em on Long and Thick 


A hundred miles of fir piling for Baltimore is some 
whopper of an order to read about. It appeals to our 
imagination to try and visualize some 70 or 80 big coast- 
wise vessels stringing through Mr. George Goethals’ 
canal, loaded to the “gunnels” with those 90- to 120-foot 
“toothpicks” and on their way to Baltimore—the town 
that made oysters famous. 


This Puts the O K in Oklahoma 


A $3,000,C00 poultry project under way at Oklahoma 
City is news of interest. Two years ago we accompanied 
a big Burlington Poultry Special to popularize the little 
red hen among the big white ruralites. And it worked. 
This Oklahoma colony contemplates buildings made of 
wood. We join the chickens in endorsing the choice of 
materials as O. K. 


Doing Things in a Conventional Way 


Convention proceedings are now “lumbering” up the 
pages of this issue and the conventions are all well cov- 
ered with good readin’ matter and pictures of the great. 
and near great, who are heroes of the occasion. C. J. 
Blanchard is explaining the West Coast exhibit and their 


LincoLn, Nes., Feb. 8. 1928. 
To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Seems to me, were I getting out a publication and 
it was any good, that I would appreciate a few lines C. 
of commendation once in a while. The last issue of 
yours is at hand and we attempted the few lines sug- 
gested and the lines have expanded into paragraphs 
and the paragraphs into pages and here it is. 


big idea of loaning it out 
to the Southwestern and 
Don Critchfield to the 
Ohio lumbermen. L. C. 
Oberlies at the Ohio con- 
vention was a big card. L. 
is leader of a men’s 
roughneck class at the 
First Christian Church 
and we are his original 
charter member. He 
should be an archbishop; 
he has brains and wit— 
and the arch also. And 
this little trinity of conven- 
tion headliners are all from Nebraska—the latter two 
from Lincoln, while Blanchard comes from Walthill, 
famous for being recorded as the point of origin for the 
largest corn shipments of any place on earth. 


Sincerely yours, 


F. A. Goon. 


Dreams That Come True 


Always are we delighted when our dreams appear to 
be materializing. Back in 1916 we were called to Chi- 
cago by R. S. Kellogg. Kellogg had been surprised at us. 
We had enthused in a prior conversation over an idea of 
trade-marking lumber. And so it happened that we 
told “em’’—the National Lumber Manufacturers— 
“Why the Retail Lumbermen Want Trade-Marked Lum- 
ber.” But our audacity was endured even when we 
likened unidentified merchandise to a Missouri mule, 
“without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity.’’ 

Some twelve years have now been “hurried hence” 
and today as we thumb through the advertising pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN we find trade-marked lum- 
ber featured by most of the big producers. Also we 
find C. C. Sheppard telling the Southwestern fifteen 
good and sufficient reasons why lumber should not only 
be trade-marked but grade-marked as well. So “the 
world do move” and dreams do come true. 


All Wet in An Oasis 


Pretty well over in the publication and where the 
jungle of statistical reports nearly would drive one to 
desperation, we suddenly burst upon an oasis. Here is 
the camping ground of the Poet Lumberman, Douglas 
Malloch. And it’s all invigorating readin’ matter. The 
little epigrams and paragraphs are freely quoted from by 
sundry magazines of national character. Once we la- 
bored but to no avail, with Doug, to show that he was 
“all wet’’ as relates to the farm situation; yet he now 
exasperates us with “What the farmer ought to do is tc 
pray more to God and less to Congress.” Well, “we 
will say this, and this is that” that we opine that 
the sugar, the pig iron and the aluminum people did not 
stress spiritual petitions when they got theirs—or is that 
different ? 

So, by and large, this is a most extraordinary old world 
and we are vivified by the portrayal of evolutionary 
events and sequences in this great century, decade, year 
and day, and at this particular hour we feel like giving a 
large meed of praise to that “stern recorder,” the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, for the strong weekly news of and to 
its lumbering constituency. 
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Trade Extension Advertising Begins 


Will Reach Many Millions of Farm Readers—Specialized “Copy” for Industrial 


Users—Prize Slogans to Be Announced Soon 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—Edgar P. Al- 
len, advertising manager of the trade exten- 
sion department, National Lumber Mariufac- 
turers’ Association, announces that lumber 
trade extension advertising designed to reach 
specifying buyers and industrial users of wood 
will be run in the March issues of twenty- 
three widely known class publications. This 
advertising “copy” will continue through the 
December issues of these publications, one 
page being used in each magazine monthly. 

Advertising in agricultural publications be- 
gins with February issues and will appear in 
the spring and fall numbers in twenty-five 
farm papers with a combined circulation of 
28,707,392. 

Mr. Allen has sent to each of the trade 
extension division offices a detailed memo- 
randum explaining the general character of 
the advertising for the specifying buyer and 
stating the type of material, in the form of 
definite facts, necessary to formulate such 
advertising. This advertising is intended to 
appeal to the following groups: General con- 
tractors, house building contractors, real 
estate developers, architects, woodworking 


twelve “before and after” photographs of re- 
modeled residences are wanted. 

All of the facts concerning*six major sub- 
division developments or industrial housing 
projects wherein wood homes predominate are 
wanted for the campaign to operative builders. 

In the campaign addressed to major execu- 
tives of large corporations the department asks 
for six examples of actual instances where the 
trade extension staff has rendered service to 


corporations. 
For the packers’ and shippers’ campaign 
twelve examples of re-designed boxes and 


crates are desired. The facts should include six 
changes made in the design, the feetage of lum- 
ber saved and the saving in dollars and cents, 
as well as the name of the concern for which 
the box or crate was re-designed. 


Prize Slogan Contest Winners 
Headquarters announces that the winners of 
the seven big prizes in the $15,000 prize slogan 
contest will be notified by wire about the end 
of this month. The winners of State prizes 
will probably be notified by special delivery 
letter. Every effort is being made to reach a 


number of large cement companies have pur- 
chased wood tanks for water supplies in their 
own plants. The general manager of one ce- 
ment company stated that a concrete tank 
could not be kept tight if the water was per- 
mitted to fluctuate, since the sun cracked it. 
H. B. Worden, vice president of the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Co., San Francisco, 
emphasized the long life of tanks made of 
this material and their resistance to decay. 
He said he did not advocate treating wood 
tank material with preservatives, because 
treated wood will neither shrink nor swell. 
Untreated redwood, on the other hand, when 
put into a tank dry will swell as soon as the 
tank is filled, both endwise and sidewise, auto- 
matically blocking any small leaks. 


Industrial Reforestation Study 
Franklin W. Reed, for the last four years 
associated with Benedict & Rue, forest engi- 
neers of Washington, has been retained by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


.to make a survey of the status .of industrial 


reforestation. Mr. Reed spent many years in 
the United States Forest Service. He res 
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outstanding 
engineer, ar- 
chitect, con- 
tractor or other specifier on the 
of wood for his uses. 


superiority 


Character of Advertising ; 

Copy of one of the advertisements already 
prepared carries such a quotation from John 
G. Ahlers, president of the Barney-Ahlers Con- 
struction Co., New York. 

Definite facts and photographs are desired 
by the advertising department from the staff 
and subscribers. It will be necessary to have 
data as detailed as possible, so that if any 
question arises the advertisements can be sub- 
stantiated by the actual figures. What can you 
suggest? 

For advertisements addressed to general con- 
tractors one or two examples of the following 
are desired: Unusual uses of concrete form 
lumber for buildings, unusual uses of concrete 
form lumber for dams, wood sash vs. steel sash, 
wood trusses, trestles or bridges, wood for shor- 
ing, underpinning etc., tunnel construction such 
as the tunnel from Salt Lake City to Denver, 
or the Holland tunnel, New York to New Jer- 
sey, mill construction and subway construction. 

For the architects’ campaign six photographs 
of museum. interiors where wood predominates 
in the decoration and photographs of fine resi- 
dential paneling are desired. For the house- 
building contractors’ and carpenters’ campaign 





Billboard designed by Genera! Outdoor Advertising Co. 


headquarters having announced that the 
names of the winners would be made known 
some time this month. 

Every person who entered the slogan con- 
test will receive a four-page statement, ex- 
pressing thanks of the association for the 
interest shown, giving the names of the win- 
ners, quoting the winning slogans, the method 
of judging, history of the contest and a gen- 
eral story of the trade extension campaign. 

Retail lumbermen throughout the country 
will receive copies of posters announcing the 
winning slogans for display purposes. 

A third group of judges two weeks ago 
compiled a reduced list of slogans considered 
eligible for the first seven prizes and for the 
State prizes. This list was mailed to mem- 
bers of the trade extension committee, who 
were asked to check their selections and re- 
turn the marked lists. These lists are now 
being returned and it is expected a final de- 
cision will be made about Feb. 25. 


Long Life of Redwood Tanks 


Redwood tanks built 70 years ago and still 
in use do not show any signs of decay, ac- 
cording to tank manufacturers interviewed 
by members of the staff of the western divi- 
sion. Large numbers of redwood tanks 40 to 
50 years old remain in perfect condition de- 
spite constant use. It is pointed out that a 


sive experi- 
ence in large 
logging opera- 
tions, mainly 
in North Carolina and the Adirondacks. 


Wood for Caskets 


Despite the fact that an increasing nurhber 
of caskets are made of metal, the casket in- 
dustry of the country still consumes an- 
nually more than 100,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Trade extension engineers are hard at 
work on the problem of holding and if pos- 
sible increasing lumber’s proportion of this 
market. George E. French, eastern division, 
recently interviewed the sales and advertising 
manager of a large casket company on the 
subject of steel versus wood caskets. He 
reports that the metal industry is devoting a 
great deal of attention to the casket field angl 
has gained a foothold from which it can not be 
dislodged. This is said to be especially true 
of the higher priced casket field, solid bronze 
caskets now being the “finest” offered. 


According to Mr. French, the metal indus- 
try having secured a strong foothold in the 
higher and more profitable grade of caskets, 
is gradually getting into the lower grades. 
The sales manager interviewed made a num- 
ber of suggestions as to how the lumber 
industry can increase the use of wood for 
caskets. Among them were preparation of 
a salesmen’s manual emphasizing the natural 
beauty, feel, quietness, adaptability, durabil- 
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ity, and above all sentimental value of wood. 
A series of trade articles prepared for under- 
takers’ journals on the value of wood as a 
casket material was also suggested as a means 
of retaining an appreciation of wood in the 
minds of undertakers. A third suggestion 
was a series of talks at State and national 
meetings of funeral directors. 


Speaking of the lumber trade extension 
campaign, the “National Message,” published 
by the National Casket Co., said: 

It seems strange that a substance known 
immemorially and to every human being on 
the globe needs a champion. . . . We confess 
to sympathy with the fight on behalf of 
wood. As casket makers, though our 
most elaborate and costly products are of 
metal, we know and are glad to know that 
wood is still the stand-by and there is no 
prospect that as the chief material for the 
purpose it will ever be displaced. The cam- 
paign for fuller recognition of wood has our 
best wishes. It is sure to succeed. 

Arthur T. Upson, manager of the eastern 
division of the trade extension department 
and chairman of the subcommittee on ship- 
ping weights and dryness of lumber, an- 
nounces a meeting of the committee to be held 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., on either March 10 or 11. 


Grade- and Trade-Marking Resolution 


Twenty thousand copies of the grade-mark- 
ing and trade-marking resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at its recent 
meeting have been mailed to retail lumber 
dealers throughout the country. The resolu- 
tion has created much interest in business 
circles. If the proposal to go ahead with this 
program is acted upon favorably by the trade 
extension committee and the manufacturers 
it will be the first time, probably, in indus- 
trial history that a trade group has put a 
financial guaranty behind the integrity of the 
product of its individual members. 

The average cost of maintaining a 100,000- 
pound capacity gondola car of all steel con- 
struction is $300 a year, compared to $200 
for a composite car of the same capacity, ac- 
cording to a railroad official of the middle 
West. In a letter to W. F. Shaw, manager 
of the central division, this official stated that 
the mechanical department of his road found 
the composite car the more economical to 
maintain and therefore the more desirable. 


Pamphlet Has Wide Appeal 


An additional 15,000 copies of “A Few 
Boards,” pamphlet prepared by the publicity 
department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the use of the home 
carpenter as well as the journeyman, have 
been printed and retail lumber dealers are 
being circularized to ascertain whether they 
desire the pamphlet in quantities imprinted 
with their individual names. The pamphlet, 
originally published for use by Mrs. Marion 
Teal in her field work, has had a wide appeal. 
It contains many suggestions for trade exten- 
sion cooperation between retail lumbermen 
and carpenters. 


End-Matched Lumber for Concrete Forms 


Lumber will always be the best material for 
concrete forms in the opinion of a number of 
contractors interviewed by H. L. Bravo, en- 
gineer of the eastern division. For example, 
J@ A. Bader, of the Bader Co., Wilmington, 
Del., strongly favors lumber because it is 
economical, adaptable and easily worked into 
desired shapes. Mr. Bader added that these 
qualities are lacking in steel forms. Oscar 
B. Coblentz, of the McClean Contracting Co., 
Baltimore, Md., thinks end-matched lumber is 
particularly suited for concrete forms. He 
says use of end-matched material increases 
the life of the form from two to three job use 
to three to four job use, as it does not break 
as easily as square edged lumber in knocking 
down the forms. Mr. Coblentz also finds that 
forms of end-matched wood result in a 
smoother surface on concrete. 


Claims for Lumber and Common Brick 

“An Analysis of the Advertising Claims for 
Common Brick,” third of a series of sales- 
men’s pamphlets prepared by the engineering 
department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is being sent out from 
the headquarters office today to trade exten- 
sion manufacturing subscribers and _ their 
sales managers, coOperating organizations, co- 
operating wholesalers and the trade press. 

A feature of the letter is a table showing 
a comparison of the construction and carry- 
ing costs of a lumber and a common brick 
dwelling of the same dimensions over a period 
of ten years. The table shows that if a lum- 
ber dwelling, the original cost of which is 
$10,000, is chosen as a standard, a corre- 
sponding brick house will have an original 
cost of $11,560. The total cost of the brick 
house for a 10-year period including interest 
on the first and second mortgages, interest 
on equity, depreciation, maintenance, paint- 
ing, taxes and insurance, will be $24,712, as 
compared with $22,124 for the frame house. 
In other words, at the end of 10 years the 
owner of the frame home is the gainer by 
$2,588 as compared to the purchaser of a com- 
mon brick house. 

Following is a summary of the principal 
points covered by the pamphlet in the form 
of questions and answers: : 

1. How do good brick and frame dwellings 
compare as to original cost? 

Ans. The lumber built home costs much 
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The Trade Extension Executive 
Committee will meet at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, March 15 and 
16. This meeting will be preceded 
by a joint meeting on March 14 of 
the secretaries and trade extension 
staff members of the regional asso- 
ciations. Regional officers are 
strongly urged to send to the meet- 
ing every staff executive engaged in 
trade extension, publicity and ad- 
vertising. Team work is declared 
to be essential. 
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less, the difference varying with locality and 
price conditions. In most places a good brick 
dwelling of average size costs at least $1,500 
more than a similar home built of lumber. 

2. Does it cost more to heat a brick-walled 
dwelling? 

Ans, Yes. The average well built brick 
house requires an additional one-fifth ton of 
coal to maintain comfort during the heating 
season. 

3. Is a brick dwelling less expensive to 
maintain? 

Ans. Slightly. <A leading authority states 
brick houses cost three-fourths of 1 percent 
to maintain; and frame 1 percent. Excluding 
the walls, a brick house requires at least the 
same care as a lumber built home. Brick 
walls are subject to efflorescence and dirt 
accumulations, 


4. Are painting costs more for a lumber 
dwelling? 

Ans. Yes, somewhat. For an average lum- 
ber dwelling the extra painting costs approxi- 
mately $20 a year. 


5. Does obsolescence affect brick buildings 
less than those of lumber? 

Ans. No, due to changing character of our 
cities, buildings are torn down long before 
their structural life has run. Obsolescence is 
more important than structural depreciation. 
Buildings of lumber can be more easily al- 
tered or adapted to new uses. 

6. Are there less fires in brick-walled dwell- 
ings? 

Ans. Statistics of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters show that fires occur with 
56 percent greater frequency in masonry- 
walled buildings than in frame? 





7. Is brick masonry as strong as lumber 
for load bearing purposes? 

Ans. No. Every square inch of lumber of 
the lowest structural grade defined by the 
Department of Commerce is more than three 
times as strong as good brick masonry, 

8. .Do brickwalled buildings resist tornado 
and storm effects as well as those framed with 
lumber? 

Ans. No. Unbiased reports on recent storms 
point out the superiority of lumber. 

9. Is brick-walled or lumber construction 
more resistant to earthquakes? 

Ans. Well-built lumber structures showed 
little Structural damage in the Santa Barbara 
earthquake as contrasted with masonry faj]- 
ures. 

Architects Favor Wood Sash 


J. R. Rapp, of the eastern division staff, re- 
cently conferred with twenty-six architects in 
Philadelphia. He found nearly all of them 
in favor of wood sash for dwelling houses, 
The view generally expressed by the architects 
was that steel sash is impractical and inefficient 
for this purpose. They favored steel sash only 
for factory buildings. 

Recently “Pencil Points,” a journal for the 
drafting room, listed “The Story of Wood” 
in its catalog service. As a result of this list- 
ing eighty-five inquiries from architects in all 
parts of the country have been received at 
headquarters. Three of the inquiries came 
from Cuba, two from Canada and one from 
Panama. David G. White, merchandising spe- 
cialist of the “TX” department, is writing a 
personal letter to each architect and, in addi- 
tion to sending them copies of the pamphlet, 
will enclose information on American Lumber 
Standards, heavy timber mill construction’ and 
other material pertaining to wood construction. 

Coéperation of trade extension engineers in 
the preparation of bulletins dealing with the 
properties and uses of several of the less com- 
mon species of lumber is suggested by C. V. 
Sweet, section of industrial investigations, For- 
est Products Laboratory. The laboratory is 
planning bulletins on western hemlock, west- 
ern larch and other less common species. Mr. 
Sweet suggests that the trade extension engi- 
neers could codperate effectively by furnishing 
information concerning the utilization of some 
of these woods. 

The old Union Station in Portland, Ore., a 
familiar landmark to Pacific coast travelers 
for a generation, is to be remodeled. This 
structure has a timber frame, and engineers 
in charge of remodeling say they have found 
no decayed timbers. The 34-year-old framing 
is reported to be in excellent condition. A. E. 
Doyle and associated architects of Portland 
are preparing plans for remodeling the building. 


Welcome Trade- and Grade-Marking 


Reports reaching headquarters from trade 
extension engineers indicate that, while lum- 
ber users are now unanimously in favor of 
trade-narking and grade-marking, dealers con- 
tinue somewhat divided in their opinions on 
this subject. 

The following reactions of lumbermen and 
consumers of wood products are taken at 
random from reports so far received: 

W. Scotr DuNNE, architect, of Dallas, Tex.— 
Will heartily welcome trade-marking and par- 
ticularly grade-marking. Tried specifying grades 
but had so much grief trying to get what he 
wanted he quit. 

Upo K. PAMPERIN, of the H. D. Beach Co., 
sign maker—Is strong for grade-marked lum- 
ber and wishes it were all marketed that way. 

Cc. M. Battery, Hanna Lumber Co,. Danville, 
Iowa—Strong advocate of handling only high 
grade standard, trade-marked lumber. Does 
not believe that it pays in the long run to take 
a chance on uncertain stock. 

W. E. MorcGan, of the Morgan Lumber Sales 
Co., Columbus, Ohio—Finds it difficult to sell the 
majority of retailers on trade-marked and grade- 
marked American standard lumber because they 
prefer to buy lumber that is not identified and 
which can be purchased a few dollars less a 
thousand. Believes the ultimate user of lum- 
ber will prefer trade-marked and grade-marked 
product. 

S. B. MARVIN, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Pacific States Lumber Co.—Adheres to 
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American standards to fullest extent. As yet 
nis mill is not grade- or trade-marking but be- 
jieves that in time it will come to grade-mark- 
ing. 

J. A. Bapver, of Bader Co., Wilmington, Dei. 
_—Pleased to learn of contemplated grade-mark- 
ing and trade-marking. Sold on end-matching. 

Ss. M. Exper, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Be- 
lieves grade-marking one of best things that 
could be done. 

E. F. XANTEN, manager of the Chicago sales 
office of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co.—En- 
thusiastic about trade extension program but 
is opposed to trade-marking and grade-marking. 


hard to badly dent a disc wheel, and the general 
view that they are easily straightened after 
taking a bad bump is “all wet.” 

Wood wheels continue to predominate in the 
automobile field and have long since proved 
themselves. Despite the fact that a great many 
more wood wheels are rolling, we replace a 
much larger number of metal wheels than wood 
wheels. That tells its own story. Incidentally, 
to my eye, there is nothing prettier in an auto- 
mobile wheel than a natural finish in hardwood. 


The Army has experimented with metal 
wheels for artillery carriages, but has gone 
back to wood, and Uncle Sam usually knows 











eastern trip. 


dropping off will be taken up.” 


The southern lumber pro- 
duction is falling off and, as 
this occurs, the difference 
will have to be supplied by 
There is a 
feeling among western mill- 
men that the outlook is 
much better than last fall. 
No talk is being heard of 


this being a_ presidential 


western lumber. 


year. Appearances suggest 
that the campaign will pro- 
ceed without. disturbing in- 
dustry. Commercial agen- 
cies are predicting a big year 
in construction, but a large 
part of the buildings to be 
erected are public or gov- 
ernmental and they do not 


The outlook is 


not so strong for home building into 


require much lumber. 


However, 
these public buildings do demand con- 
siderable quantities of lower 


which much lumber enters. 


grade 
lumber for use in forms and scaffolding. 
This has always been the kind that 
heretofore has been hard to move. Yet 
today it is the one kind that is short 
and on which the mills are sold out. 











Sees Growing Demand for White Pine 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 20.—Building continues in a way that is 
remarkable, especially in New York and Chicago, after people thought 
it had reached its limit, according to I. N. Tate, general manager of the . 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who has just returned from a several weeks’ 
‘Industry is off but the farm trade has improved and, if 
it continues to improve, some of the slack occasioned by the industrial 


Further he said: 





During his trip, Mr. Tate attended sales conferences of the company 
salesmen at Minneapolis, Toledo, New York and Kansas City. 


There is a growing de- 
mand for white pine, which 
is coming back into popular 
favor. People are coming 
to realize more and more 
that it is the best and most 
enduring kind of lumber. 
This trend is especially val- 
uable to the Northwest, 
which has the last remain- 
ing stand of white pine. 
And it is valuable to the 
entire lumber business, be- 
cause the use of good lum- 
ber advertises and builds up 
the entire industry. It is 
unfortunate for the lumber 
business that it seems essen- 
tial for mills to continue on 
full time when demand, even when good, 
does not justify it in many cases. The 
man who can devise a practicable plan 
for a closer correlation between the fac- 
tors of supply and demand in the lumber 
industry without undue increase of over- 
head during the slack periods will an- 
swer the industry's most serious question 
and confer a great boon upon it and 
upon the entire country. 




















Strongly in favor of standardized sizes and kiln 
dried or air dried common lumber. 


Wood Auto Wheel Superior 


A well-known automobile dealer and service 
station owner is atithority for the statement 
that the wood wheel is easily superior to either 
the wire wheel or the disc wheel. 

I would not have a wire wheeled automobile 
for my personal use, he told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative. There are several 
reasons for this feeling. First, it is much harder 
to adjust brakes conveniently with wire wheels. 
Second, if a wire wheel gets a hard bump it 
wabbles and must be straightened, whereas a 
wood wheel can be jacked up and adjusted at 
once and go on its way. The disc wheel looks 
pretty, is easy to keep clean and to paint. . Con- 
trary to the general notion, however, it is not 


pretty well what he wants after a series of 
thorough experiments. 


A Booster for Cedar Shingles 


The superiority of cedar shingles is stressed 
by B. A. Webster, of the Webster-Potter 
Lumber Co., Mason City, Iowa, in a letter to 
the Minneapolis district office. Commenting 
upon the results of a severe hailstorm on roof 
covering in Mason City, Mr. Webster says: 

With very few exceptions, the hailstones 
knocked the slate coating from the asphalt 
shingles to such an extent that the cedar 
shingle is the one that has sold most of the 
time since. The only asphalt shingle that 


stood up to any great extent was the hexagonal 
shingle. 


The result has been that fully 85 


percent of our shingle business since has been 
cedar shingles. 


Russia Unable to Supply Domestic Needs 


The weakness and bluff of the Russian Soviet 
Government are both illustrated in the inability 
of the Soviet State lumber trade to supply 
domestic requirements while threatening to ship 
large quantities of lumber to the United States, 
the chief lumber producing nation of the 
world, according to the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Information received by the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce from an of- 
ficial Moscow publication is to the effect that 
the “developing export of lumber and the in- 
creasing demand for construction of farm 
houses in Russia require a volume of lumber 
beyond the capacity of the Russian lumber 
industry.” The domestic demand is placed at 
290,000,000 cubic feet for the year, but the 
output is estimated at only 257,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

Russia has more standing timber than any 
other country and is rurally a wood-house 
nation, but the annual production of lumber, 
according to these official figures, is pitiful. 
It is less than one twenty-sixth of the lumber 
production of the United States. 


The Moscow publication continues with re- 
markable frankness for a Soviet publication 
to say that it is impossible either to increase 
exports or to satisfy domestic demand in full 
without tens and even hundreds of millions of 
dollars of investment capital. ‘Confessing that the 
State Treasury cannot supply the funds, the pub- 
lication continues: “Therefore, a way out may 
be the attraction of private capital, and the , 
way to get this private capital is to create stock , 
companies, which should embody the same 
principles as foreign concessionaires.” 

All of which would seem to indicate that 
the new economic policy in Russia is certainly 
advancing. 


Wood Bridge in Use Over 90 Years 


Nelson J. Bell and J. K. Grannis, Dayton, 
Ohio, engineers, recently examined a 90-year- 
old wood bridge near Camp Nelson, Ky., 
which had been condemned by the State high- 
way department. The bridge has a clear 
span of 240 feet and was built in 1838 by 
Louis Wernwag. Despite the verdict of the 
highway department, the two Dayton engi- 
neers after a thorough examination reported 
that with the restoration of certain timbers 
in the floor system and with some slight re- 
inforcement, the bridge is amply able to con- 
tinue indefinitely to carry traffic far beyond 
the intention of the original designer. 

The bridge has three trusses supporting 
two roadways each 12 feet wide. All parts 
were constructed of hewn timbers. Messrs. 
Bell and Grannis found the workmanship as 
nearly perfect as could be imagined, the fram- 
ing and joining being as accurate as if it were 
cabinet work. The total freedom from rack- 
ing or local distortion after 90 years of use 
was pointed out as convincing evidence of 
the excellence both of the design and the 
construction. Analysis of the stresses in 
the bridge members under maximum load in- 
dicates that the stresses carried are well above 
those for which timber is ordinarily consid- 
ered adaptable. The weight of the entire 
bridge is only 260 tons. 





Appition of 77 acres of forest land to the 
Clark County (Indiana) forest near Henry- 
ville has been announced by officials of the 
State conservation department. The land in- 
creases the size of the State forest to 4,600 
acres. Under the provisions of the Lafuze 
forestry law, the conservation department re- 
ceives about $50,000 a year through a special 
tax levy, the proceeds of which are used wholly 
in the purchase of public forest lands. It is 
the plan to establish several State forests of 
5,000 acres each in localities well suited for 
timber production and experimentation: 
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A typical fig orchard in the San Joaquin Valley, California 


Retailing in California's Garden of the Sun 


Normal Development in the San Joaquin Valley Expected in Time to Make 


Many 


“The Garden of the Sun.” The name 
sounds like a locale from the Arabian Nights 
or Beau Geste, doesn’t it? But this sun 
garden is in the center of California, and it 
promises to become one of the most fruitful 
valleys in the world. The people who live 
here and who have staked their future in 
the San Joaquin Valley say it is already that; 
but with pending irrigation projects, some 
big and some not so big, the actual produc- 
tion will materially increase. No one can 
even guess the limits of its future fruitful- 
ness. Fresno is a great center of raisin pro- 
duction. Look at that box of Sun Maid 
raisins on the pantry shelf when you go 
home. There are few kitchens in the coun- 
try without them. Raisins are king here; 
or rather they are queen. And every year 
there’s a big raisin festival, and a Queen is 
elected. These fiestas, not only this one but 
all kinds, are popular in this State. With 
its colorful background of Spanish history, 
California has every chance to create pic- 
turesque holidays. The people like them, 
and they fit in with the youthful pageantry 
of the State’s life. 


The Raisin Metropolis 


Fresno is a city of considerable size; a 
local metropolis that extends its trade far 
into the valley and the mountains. It has 
had a spectacular growth, and if just now 
the building business is taking a breathing 
spell this is no more than could be ex- 
pected after its earlier efforts. The raisin 
men, they tell me, are having some of the 
troubles that seem to have overtaken most 
agriculturalists in these days of trying to 
keep pace with the enormous development 
of industry. It isn’t a story that can be sim- 
plified and told completely in a few lines, 
but it can be indicated briefly. In the boom 
days following the war when every kind of 
farm produce was éelling at unprecedented 
prices the growers of raisin grapes found 
a ready sale for their crops at several times 
the old figure. So they did what you and I 
would have done, they planted new vine- 
yards and expanded output heavily. The 
increase in the use of raisins has been re- 
markable, but in the nature of things the 
demand could not quite keep up with this 
augmented supply. 


W. H. Hollenbeck, of the Hollenbeck & 
Bush Planing Mill Co., mentioned this mat- 
ter. 

“The producers are organizing,” he said, 
“and organization is helping out. But it has 
the usual drawbacks. For if by organiza- 
tion the price is kept up to the point where 
the less productive vineyards can make a 
profit, there is the constant temptation for 
more competent growers to expand and to 
produce still more. There’s a difference in 
soil that may make one vineyard produce 
twice as much an acre as another will that 
may be only a mile away. It’s pretty hard 
to control the quantity of production. Then 
some men who may be found among farm- 
ers everywhere are willing to keep going 
for a bare living. I mention this not to 
indicate that the industry is in a bad way, 
for it’s doubtless in much better condition 
than for several years back; but to indicate 
that we have a lot of things to meet as we 
go along. I don’t think there’s -any doubt 
but that in the long run this will be one of 
the populous and wealthy valleys of the 
world. The productive quality of the soil 
is phenomenal. There are few things grown 
in temperate or subtropical climates that 
can’t be grown here in enormous profusion. 
It’s a wonderful place to live; one of the 
most healthful spots in the country. Right 
now, in three hours with an automobile, you 
can find mountain snow or subtropical heat. 
There are rich vineyards and cotton fields, 
and there are the so-called deserts. The 
latter are merely waiting until we put wa- 
ter on them to become veritable gardens. 


Opportunities for All Businesses 


“There’s almost unlimited opportunity in 
the valley for all kinds of business, as this 
normal development takes place, but it has 
to be managed in an orderly way. Twenty 
years ago there were thousands of families 
with no automobile and no intention of buy- 
ing one, and these same families may now 
own two or three. But food-producing in- 
dustries don’t have quite the same oppor 
tunities to expand their markets. No mat- 


ter how rich a man is he’ll eat about so 
much food. So we’re in no hurry for the 
expansion that the soil here makes possible. 
We'll have to wait for our markets. 


I’ve 


Opportunities for Fresno Lumbermen 


no doubt it’ll be managed, for the raisin 
people have already made enormous prog- 
ress in the orderly marketing of their stuff. 
We mention raisins first, but it’s a single 
item in our industries.” 

Mr. Hollenbeck has been in California for 
forty years and so has seen some striking 
changes. His mill finds much of its mar- 
ket in the valley, but he gets orders from 
many distant points. Recently he manufac- 
tured the interior trim for a hotel in Hono- 
lulu. 


Routt Company Creates Local Market 


The Routt Lumber Co. is creating and 
supplying a local market for sectional ga- 
rages and houses that adds materially to 
the volume of sales. They not only build the 
sections but they also set them up for the 
buyers and then finance the deal through 
a small down payment and monthly install- 
ments. This can be done in a safe and satis- 
factory way by means of an agreement that 
can be made here. Perhaps it is possible 
under the laws of any State, but if we’ve 
heard of any such arrangement save in 
California the fact has slipped our mind. 
The company has a blank form to be signed 
by the owner of the lot and the holders of 
any liens or other obligations against the 
property, permitting the company to remove 
the building should payments not be made. 
These sectional buildings are easily set up 
and are almost if not quite as easily taken 
down. A one-car garage will be made with 
the four side-wall sections, with standard 
doors that the company’s mill runs in hun- 
dred lots at a reasonable cost. The roof 
is made in sections and is of the common A 
type. If a garage has to be removed, the 
roof suffers; but since it is covered usually 
with roll roofing this is easily repaired or 
replaced. ; 

The company owns a sawmill and utilizes 
a part of its product in this way. The sid- 
ing is all short lengths, eight feet long or 
less; and here in the West a retailer who 
knows his stuff at all can buy this short sid- 
ing at the mills at very low prices. These 
buildings are not boxed, of course. The sid- 
ing goes right onto the frame. By experi- 
menting, the company has learned to make 
these frames in such a way that they are 
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perfectly rigid and are easily moved. So 


. when a person comes in for a garage, he is 


shown the standard types. He is told in- 
stantly how much the one he selects will 
cost, set up on his lot. Mr. Routt showed 
ys such a garage that sells, all set up, for 
$95. This includes financing. Usually there 
js a down payment of about $15, and the 
remainder is paid out in six or eight monthly 
payments. The thing is as definite and pre- 
cise, as to terms, quality, design and the 
like, as is the transaction involving a pair 
of shoes. 


Chances for Losses Are Few 


The company figures it is never in much 
if any danger of financial loss; for the first 
payment, which must be made before the 
house is taken out, will cover the cost of 
taking it down if that is necessary. Few 
if any people default. And there is a clause 
in the removal agreement that permits the 
owners of the various liens against the prop- 
erty to complete the payments and retain 
the garage if they wish. In California the 
ownership of cars is so nearly universal that 
a house is practically incomplete without a 
garage. So if the nominal owner is unable 
or unwilling to pay out on the garage, the 
chances are he’ll lose the house, too; and 
in that event the people who must take it 
over will find that reselling the house is 
much easier if there is a garage on the lot, 
and they can scarcely expect to get one for 
less money than by 


on doing so. 
building a few years back, but growth will 
soon take care of that.” 


everything for a building. 


We rather overdid the house 


The Maisler Bros. Lumber Co. was 


tounded in 1921 by two brothers, Ben and 
Aaron. They were in military service during 
the war, and, as happened to a good many 
thousands of other young men when the 
big adventure was over, they found them- 
selves footloose and had to begin business 
all over again. 


It seems they were driving 
through California just to see what they 


could see, when a blowout caused them to 
stop in Fresno; 

planned on doing. 
vinced them that the place was promising in 
a business way, and the final result was 


something they had not 
A look about town con- 


the establishment of this big yard. It is 
both a wholesale and a retail plant, and the 
company makes a specialty of handling 
“Complete Build- 
ing Material from Foundation to Roof,” they 
say on their letterhead. ‘From the first 
nail to the last coat of paint.” Included in 
the line is plumbing material, as well as 
hardware and paint. 


Carries Diversified Stock 


The big yard is located on the Southern 
Pacific and has a circle of sheds enclosing 
the lot. In the open front of the horseshoe 
is the office, and in the open space are the 
usual California racks for the end-storage of 
piece stuff. 


traditions and limitations of lumber selling. 
Occasionally it requires young men or busi- 
ness men trained in other lines of merchan- 
dising to uncover the opportunities that may 
be missed because they’re a little unusual. 


The Innovator Finds Opportunities 


California, because of its continuing tide 
of immigration and its comparatively recent 
expansion along innumerable lines, probably 
offers some unprecedented opportunities to 
innovators who will temper their innova- 
tions with sound business principles. Our 
rather old industry is bursting, not only in 
new but in old communities, with new ideas; 
or if that’s putting it a little strongly a per- 
son can at least say that here and there in 
old and in new communities dealers are dis- 
covering market outlets and methods that 
our fathers would have looked at doubt- 
fully. Nearly always these changes come 
about because some one has looked at his 
community with an appraising eye and has 
seen actual or potential market openings 
the rest of us have passed over. A man who 
really knows his community and his busi- 
ness and himself finds about any place a 
land of opportunity. 

J. C. Ferger, president of the Swastika 
Lumber Co., is a well known California lum- 
berman and a past president of the Western 
retailers’ association. He handles both lum- 
ber and fuel. He came to Fresno quite a 
number of years ago from another town 

where Nature, the 





completing the pay- 
ments on the one al- 
ready on the lot. 

Mr. Routt extends 
the sectionel idea 
somewhat beyond 
the garage stage and 
builds some small 
cottages in his mill. 
At the time of our 
visit the men were 
busy constructing a 
little bungalow ac- 
cording to the same 
plan, except that 
with slightly longer 
side walls this struc- 
ture had six wall 
units. The siding 
was made to break 
joints on two studs 
near the center; one 











joint on one stud, 
the next above on 
the other. These 
overlapping boards 
were not nailed at the ends but were accu- 
rately fitted; and when the wall is erected 
this nailing is completed. There are vari- 
ous markets for these little sectional houses, 
and they can be built in the mill at com- 
paratively low cost. 

“We expect to make a good many garage 
sales right along,” Mr. Routt said. “This is 
a great country for cars. We’re used to hav- 
ing them, roads are fine, distances in the 
West are great, and we rather take it for 
granted that everybody will have some sort 
of a machine. Mileage certainly piles up on 
the speedometers. People here think almost 
nothing of driving to San Francisco, which 
is some 175 miles away, or to Los Angeles, 
which is well over 200. A person will make 
up his mind suddenly, maybe in the late 
afternoon, and will drive to one or the other 
place. Population is increasing in the val- 
ley and I’ve not a doubt but that it’ll keep 


Maisler Bros., of Fresno, do both a wholesale and retail business, specializing in handling “com- 


plete building material from foundation to roof” 


The stock, as may be guessed from the 
foregoing, is much more diversified than 
that of the average dealer, taking it the 
country over, and the company finds the lo- 
eation of yard and city such that jobbing 
and wholesaling fit in well with the more 
conventional type of lumber retailing. 
Plumbing fixtures, electrigal goods and pipe 
and pipe fittings can be distributed through 
the valley and even beyond to good advan- 
tage. This business of course carries its 
own profit, and it has a further advantage 
beyond that of volume; for these goods 
don’t always run parallel in demand with 
lumber, and this part of the trade has been 
an excellent stabilizer during the years 
when the general run of house building in 
Fresno has not been so active. It’s the old 
story of looking to the community, both im- 
mediate and that a little farther removed, 
instead of looking too steadily at the old 


artist, has been lav- 
ish with her colors; 
namely, Albu- 
querque. N. M. 
“Those of us who 
have seen Fresno 
come up through her 
period of rapid 
growth from a vil- 
lage to a city,” he 
said, “are very confi- 
dent about her fu- 
ture. I think it will 
be but a few years 
until California will 
be the most popu- 
lous State in the 
country; and some 
of us look forward 
to the time when it 
will be the wealthi- 
est. That will have 
to wait upon the ex- 
pansion of industry. 
and we’re quite con- 
tent to take the gifts 
that are coming to us now without spending 
too much time dreaming about the future. 
Fresno is not building as many houses as 
we would like nor as many as it has built 
in former years. I think there may even be 
a temporary surplus of houses; and because 
of that fact we are not pressing very hard 
to bring in new business. For the time 
being we take what comes in. That’s sup- 
posed to be contrary to modern merchandis- 
ing, but I am inclined to believe that in this 
matter of ‘creating business’ a man needs to 
look beyond the immediate sale. I’d be glad 
to see work done on a sound basis to create 
a continuing need for houses. I think it isa 
matter of but a comparatively short time 
until the growth of population will bring 
about a shortage again. In the meantime 
we are making a good many sales. It seems 
to me general prospects for the next few 
years are extraordinary.” 
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Lumberman Builds Birdhouses as Hobby 


Wasnta, Iawa, Feb. 20.—Believing that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
Vernon V. Keck, for 23 years a lumberman 
in Washta, has chosen the building of bird- 
houses for his hobby. Fifty birdhouses, each 
one having from one to ten compartments, fur- 
nish shelter for wrens, martins, nuthatches and 
black-capped chickadees at his residence. 

Some of the houses are new, well built and 
painted; others are very old and of the crudest 
construction, patterned after various types of 
architecture. Two of the houses are fashioned 
like Dutch windmills and the fans whirl busily 
with every gust of wind. 

Many of the “summer cottages” are named, 
twin birdhouses being called “Jack” and “Jill,” 
while a trio is labeled “Jenny,” “June” and 
“Jane.” “Log Cab Inn” is a miniature log 
cabin, “High’s Hut” and “Dew Drop Inn” are 
others, while “Mutt” and “Jeff” are the long 
and short of the houses. “Heckholm,” “Tierra- 
delfuegodamfino,” “Cuckoo Clock” and “Home, 
Sweet Home” also are among the names. 


His leisure moments during the winter 
months have been spent in the basement of 
his home, making a dozen new birdhouses 
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which will be placed in the trees before the 
coming of spring. 

Native oak, elm and ash trees growing along 
the nearby Little Sioux river and on the Keck 
property furnish an ideal setting and protec- 
tion for the birds, and they seem to appreciate 
the birdhouses, bird bath and feeding tray 
placed for their convenience. Sixteen pairs of 
martins were members of the Keck bird family 
last summer and during the winter months 
chickadees, nuthatches and downy woodpeckers 
take turns picking at the suet and bread crumbs 
on the feeding tray. 

Timber squirrels, as well as birds, are daily 
visitors in search of squash and pumpkin seeds, 
corn, nuts and prune pits which they find at 
the Keck home and yearly raise a family of 
young in one of ¢he boxes in an elm tree. 

Each year a Baltimore oriole leaves, as a 
souvenir of her summer at this bird haven, a 
wonderfully constructed hanging nest in an 
elm tree near the kitchen door. 

Robins built a nest on a ledge placed under 
the eaves at the end of the front porch, but 
a huge bullsnake writhed its way up the vines 
to the nest and devoured the young birds be- 
fore being discovered 
and shot by the man of 
the house. The robins 
then built a new nest in 
a nearby tree and never 
again used the ledge as 
a building place. 

The belief that birds 
will not build in painted 
houses has been proven 
unfounded, for during 
the last summer one of 
the new Dutch wind- 
mills with several coats 
of white paint was 
chosen by a pair of 
wrens as their nesting 
place in preference to 
old, unpainted houses. 
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Vernon V. Keck, Washta, Iowa, and eleven of his newest birdhouses 


Perhaps these thrifty 
little birds had read in 









some wren magazine, 
“Save the surface and 
you save all.” 

Visitors often drive 
many miles to view the 
unique collection of 
birdhouses in the pic- 





VERNON V. KECK, 
Washta, Iowa 
Benefactor of Birds 





turesque setting of 
“Keckholm.” Many re- 


quests are made for 
birdhouses, but this 
busy lumberman answers all alike, that he 
makes the birdhouses entirely for his own 


amusement and not for sale. 

Mr. Keck was born on a farm in Benton 
county, Iowa, and came with his parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. William H. Keck, to Washta nearly 
40 years ago. After attending country schools 
in Benton and Cherokee counties, he went to 
college at Morningside, later completing a busi- 
ness course at Western Union college, Le Mars, 
Towa. 

He has been manager of the Citizens Lum- 
ber Company in Washta since February, 1905. 
He has served as secretary of the school board, 
Chautauqua association and Commercial Club; 
has been a member of the town council, a 
trustee of the Congregational and Federated 
churches, and has sung in the church choir 
for years. 

He is also a Mason, Odd Fellow and Mod- 
ern Woodman. 

His wife, who often assists in the work of 
the lumber office, is a feature writer for news- 
papers, chairman of the Cherokee county Fed- 
erated clubs and is president of the Washta 
Parent-Teachers association; and his only 
child, Miss Ione Keck, is an instructor in the 
department of home economics at the Washta 
consolidated school. 


Display Room Embodies Many Good Ideas 


Newcast LE, Det., Feb. 27.—The new lumber 
store of J. T. & L. E. Eliason (Inc.), recently 
opened to the public, as related in a story ap- 
pearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few 
weeks ago, is in its arrangement and equip- 
ment somewhat of a composite of good ideas 
gathered from many sources. 

In other words, as J. T. Eliason, jr., presi- 
dent of the concern, rather bluntly put it: 
“All of the ideas were stolen.” That, of course, 
is putting it much too strongly, because many 
of the good points of the new establishment 
were originated by the personnel of the com- 
pany, while others were adapted from similar 
features. seen elsewhere. 


What Mr. Eliason meant to convey by his 
remark was that in planning the arrangement 
of this new building the heads of the concern 
made a number of trips to other up-to-date 
retail lumber establishments that have facilities 
such as were contemplated, and from these 
various sources were assembled a number of 
ideas that were modified to meet the local re- 
quirements. Mr. Eliason said further: “We 
have been adapters, rather than creators, and 
we do not want our company given credit for 
ideas that really were first used elsewhere and 
modified or adapted to meet our own re- 
quirements.” 

It is self-evident that this idea of going 








about, visiting other progressive establishments, 
and picking up suggestions regarding up-to- 
date methods and equipment, was in itself 
not only an original idea but a meritorious 
one, which in turn might well be adopted by 
other lumber dealers contemplating building 
new plants or improving old ones. The net 
result is that this new display room of the 
Eliasons, here in this suburban town adja- 
cent to Philadelphia, demonstrates retail lum- 
ber merchandising as it should be carried on. 

Ranged along the wall are attractive displays 
of woodwork, each type neatly and separately 
framed. One side of the room has been 
allotted to built-in furniture. Here the pro- 


Display room and paint department in new store of J. T. & L. E. Eliason, (Inc.), Newcastle, Del. 
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spective home builder may inspect a specimen 
ironing board, wall seat that folds up flush 
with the wall to save space, and kitchen cab- 
inet. Next to this display there is a booth 
containing a wall telephone cabinet, and nearby 
an example of the Colonial corner cupboard 
so popular with the builders of small houses. 
In another corner of the store the various 
types of staircases are illustrated. | 

One of the features of the display is a door 
cabinet, which Mr. Eliason says was copied 
from one which he observed in the display 
room of the Grater-Bodey Co., Norristown, Pa. 
It is admirably designed to meet the needs 
of the retailer who wishes to show stock doors 
easily and quickly. This display is based on 
the idea of fitting up an ordinary cabinet with 
grooves, both top and bottom, into which the 
different types of doors, equipped with rollers 
at top and bottom, fit. Thus it is a simple mat-. 
ter to pull out any desired door for inspection, 
and just as easily roll it back and proceed to 
pull out another. 













We are enclosing copies of advertise- 
ments which we have been running in 
our local paper the last three weeks. 
These advertisements are the result of 
the “Ad-Idea” suggestion appearing on 
page 47 of the Jan. 21 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, entitled “Give 
Your Ads a Convention Flavor.” Your 
“Ad-Ideas” and “Timely Tips” are of 
real value to the retail dealer—John H. 
Cowley, manager North Missouri Lum- 
ber Co., Hamilton, Mo. 


Several weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN offered some suggestions as to how re- 
tailers might give their newspaper advertise- 


ments a timely slant, and impart real news 
interest to them, by “tying them up” with the 
annual conventions of the retail associations to 
which the dealers belonged. It was pointed out 
that merchants in some other lines usually let 
their trade know when they are going away 
to conventions and expositions, and proclaim 
that their purpose in attending these events is 
to pick up the latest ideas and information that 
will not only help them be better merchants 
but to render a more valuable service to the 
communities in which they do business. It 
was pointed out that the local lumber dealer, 
while attending his convention, could hardly fail 
to learn some new things that would form the 








Mr. Eliason thinks that an attractive dis- 
play room is just as necessary to the retailer’s 
success as gasoline is to an automobile. It 
creates desire for the improvements and con- 
veniences shown. A display room makes a 
satisfactory customer. He likes the idea of 
being taken behind the scenes and shown what 
goes into his home before it is covered up. 

In building up a new kind of lumber store 
in a small town Mr. Eliason has injected a 
metropolitan atmosphere by the introduction 
of various innovations in the merchandising 
of building materials. He frowns on price- 
cutting, even to the extent of refusing com- 
missions and rebates to contractors and build- 
ers. Mr. Eliason declared at a recent gather- 
ing of retailers that as a rule a nominal 
commission satisfies the builders for a short 
time only and tends to lead to a demand for a 
rate greater than can possibly be granted. 

“Such a system,” said he, “is generally in- 
stituted not as a sound selling policy but as a 
means of slyly securing business from a com- 


basis for some good newspaper advertising 
copy; and a number of suggestions were of- 
fered as to some of the lines such advertising 
might follow. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it may be 
stated, endeavors to offer its readers sugges- 
tions that are “workable.” Of course, the 
editors do not flatter themselves that every idea 
or suggestion offered is usable by every lum- 
ber dealer. One idea may apply to the opera- 
tion of a large city yard, while the next may 
be adapted to the needs of a very small yard, 
but in either case the suggestion must be prac- 
ticable, and not merely theoretical. Therefore, 
the editors are always gratified when direct 








HAMILTON. YARD NORTH MISSOURI! LUMBER CO. 


NOW! 


Here are a few of the subjects discuss- 
ed at the convention— 


ReRoofing. Laying hardwood floors 
over old floors. Garages. Poultry houses. 
Hog Houses. Improving basement. Improv- 
ing attic. New porches. Built-in features, 
such as breakfast nooks, ironing boards, 
telephone and china cabinets. Bathrooms 
and additional bedroom. 


If you are interested in any of these 
suggestions call at our Yard and we will be 
glad to go into details with you. No obli- 
gation whatever. 


We want to sell 
needs. 






you your buildins 





YARDS IN CALOWELL COUNTY AT HAMILTON 
BRECKENRIDGE AND POLO 


North Missouri Lumber Con 


“A Good Yard in a Good Town” 


Hamilton, Mo. 








evidence reaches them that some plan advo- 
cated in these columns has been put to prac- 
tical use by a dealer somewhere. Evidences 
of this sort come in with sufficient frequency 
to prove that at least a fair percentage of the 
shots reach the mark. 

A particularly interesting example is fur- 
nished this week by the North Missouri Lum- 
ber Co., Hamilton, Mo. This. concern sends 
three advertisements showing how the sugges- 
tion made was carried out, and we think no 
one will deny that this°is good advertising 
copy. It is newsy, interesting, and the first 
ad has a personal slant that carries a special 
appeal. People like to read about one another’s 





North Mi 









petitor without effort or merit. In such a 
case it works only so long as the other dealers 
do not follow the same course. When it 
becomes a general practice it loses its effec- 
tiveness and considerable profit. 

“As a retailer in business to make a profit; 
my judgment is that the cash discount should 
function solely as a means of securing pre- 
payment of unmatured obligations, as trade dis+ 
counts, or as group differentials to meet in as 
orderly and fair a way as possible the competi- 
tion of today, and that commissions to. car- 
penters and contractors should be avoided as 
an insidious foe to sound progress.” | 


WHITE PINE doors, manufactured at Webb, 
Calif., are being shipped by water from 
Orange, Tex., in considerable numbers. Dur- 
ing the first six weeks of this year a total of 
10,000 of these doors arrived at Orange by 
rail and were loaded on ships destined for 
European points. 


Retailer Gives Ads “Convention Flavor” 


comings and goings. That’s why the personal 
columns of the “home town” newspaper are 
read with so much interest. 


In the first of these advertisements Mr. 
Cowley informs the public that he is going to 
attend the meeting of his association, and that 
he will have something of interest to say in 
the same space the following week. He makes 
good that promise by telling, in the second ad, 
of some of ‘the subjects discussed at the con- 
vention, dealing with improvements in the 


home, and invites those interested to call and 
talk the matter over with him. The third, and 
‘last, advertisement of the series offers further 
suggestions for home betterment. 


The adver- 
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Much reduced reproductions of newspaper ads inspired by an American Lumberman “Ad-Idea” 


tisements are well written, attractively displayed, 
and we are willing to hazard the guess that they 
were read with ten times the interest with 
which advertisements of the familiar, stereo- 
typed sort would have been perused. 

As the retail convention season is drawing 
toward its close, it is hardly expected that many 
more dealers will be able to make use of this 
advertising suggestion this year. However, 
there is nothing to prevent clipping this arti- 
cle and filing it to come up for attention a 
month or so in advance of the next annual 
meeting of your retail association, as a re- 
minder to prepare some good newsy convention 
advertisements at that time. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 


— 














Small Movies as Selling Aid 

EvaANnsvILLE, Inp., Feb. 20.—William Johann, 
vice president and manager Evansville Plan- 
ing Mill Co., is responsible for the adoption 
by his company of a new idea in retail selling. 
This consists of equipping its salesmen with 
a small portable moving picture projection ma- 
chine, by means of which the “prospect” and 
his family can be shown in his own home cer- 
tain features of household service that lend 
themselves to such presentation. Just now this 
method is being used chiefly to demonstrate a 
line of household heating plants for which this 
concern is sales representative, but Mr. Johann 
says that use of the motion picture method 
for illustrating home design and building, as 
well as the operation and advantages of many 
other household service features, is contem- 
plated. 


Customer Is “Always Right” 


GREENSBURG, IND., Feb. 21—W. C. Pulse, 
veteran retail lumberman, head of the concern 
bearing his name, carries on his business in 
accordance with a self-defined code of ethics, 
although he probably would not call it by any 
such high-sounding name. In a recent inter- 
view, he gave the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
of his ideas as to how a retail lumber busi- 
ness ought to be conducted, as follows. 

“The whole thing, in my opinion, can be 
summed up thus: Give your customer what 
he buys, and at a price that carries a reason- 
able margin of profit. Make him know that your 


word is as good after the bill has been sold, 
delivered and paid for as it was when you 
first began to talk to him about the sale. Do 
not enter into a long argument with a cus- 
tomer, even if you know you are right and 
he is wrong; you may win once, but you will 
lose many times because of that winning. In 
my opinion, the greatest statement ever made 
concerning the retail business is, ‘Always be- 
lieve the customer is right.’ This was the 
theory and motto of at least two of this 
country’s greatest retail merchants.” 


Awards Medal for Cleanest Yard 


Some features of special interest marked the 
annual banquet given by the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., held this 
year on Feb. 13, at which executives, office 
managers and office employees of all the branch 
yards got together in a big family gathering. 
A medal was presented to Charles Hein, fore- 
man of one of the brahch yards, as winner of 
the clean yard contest which the company con- 
ducts each year. Regularity and promptness 
in service also were recognized by presentation 
of a medal to one of the young lady employees 
who has a record for having been neither ab- 
sent nor tardy since entering the company’s 
employ. President Elmer Blauvelt, and Fred- 
erick Stillwell, one of the owners, made short 
talks, and a number of talented employees con- 
tributed musical numbers. All told, sixty- 
eight employees gathered around the “festive 
board” and a most enjoyable evening was had. 





follows: 


This Week’s 


Systematic Filing of Sales Helps 


The honor of supplying this week’s “Tip” belongs to'Lyle 
C. Osterhout, of Osterhout & Becker, retail lumbermen, David 
City, Neb., who writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 


Timely Tip 





“One of our biggest helps in selling building material is our filing 
system. Clippings and plans for buildings of all sorts are cata- 
logued and filed in a dustproof case. Vertical pockets contain all 
the material that comes under certain headings. Thus, if a cus- 
tomer wants to build a chicken house, we pull out the “Poultry 
House” section and there we find, all in one place, everything we 
have been able to get together on that kind of structure. Or, if a 
man is interested in a five-room house, we have a pocket filled with 
plans and information about five-room houses of every description. 
Plans for brick and stucco houses are kept in pockets separate from 
the plans for wood houses. The files are sectional, and can be 
added to from time to time as more space is needed. 

“In connection with above plan, we might mention that, we have 
taken the I. C. S. course in architectural drawing, also the retail 
training course furnished by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (of Canada), so we are able to make sketches of any build- 
ings or improvements that customers may have in their minds.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 











More Than Piles of Boards 


CospLeskILL, N. Y., Feb. 20.—“The day has 
passed when the lumber yard is to be consid- 
ered as a mere collection of piles of boards 
and timbers,” said M. K. Van Deusen, manager 
of the Van Auken Lumber Co., in a recent in- 
terview. “It now functions as the headquar- 
ters for home comforts and the storehouse of 
supplies and ideas for the welfare, efficiency, 
happiness and contentment of the human family 
in the territory which it serves,” he continued. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that for three consecutive years the Van Auken 
Lumber Co. has won honorable mention in the 
Clean Yard contest conducted by the North- 
eastern Ketail Lumbermen’s Association. Mf. 
Van Deusen believes that a well-kept and well- 
stocked yard is essential for rendering the high- 
est degree of service to the community. In ad- 
dition to carrying a very complete line of home 
building materials, built-in conveniences, etc., 
the company maintains a plan service which 
has proved very helpful, not only to prospective 
home builders but to persons desiring plans for 
barns, poultry houses, garages etc. This com- 
pany has also given a good deal of attention to 
the remodeling of old homes, and has equipped 
itself for special service along that line. 


Lumber Office Conveniences 


Nearly every lumber dealer has a safe in 
his office, even though his business may not be 
big enough to warrant a built-in vault. The 
iron treasure chest may be two feet high or 
it may be five feet high. But if it sets on the 
floor, the bookkeeper, manager or other per- 
son responsible for opening it is compelled to 
bend over to work the combination, and also 
to get at the contents of the safe. Usually 
there is but a few inches between the bottom 
of the safe and the floor, making a dandy place 
for dust and dirt to collect, and one that 1s 
hard to keep clean. 

In the office of the Newton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., are two 
large safes. But they have been elevated onto 
platforms, one two feet high and the other is 
a few inches higher—because one of the safes 
is a few inches taller than the other. But on 
their individual platforms, which are side by 
side with about three feet between them, the 
tops of the safes are on the same level. 

The handles and combination knobs are thus 
elevated to a height that makes it possible to 
turn them without stooping over. Likewise a 
tall man may remove the contents of the safe 
without bending. The spaces under the safes 
are easier to keep clean and the tops are suffi- 
ciently high to prevent their promiscuous 
use as catchalls for the odds and ends that 
accumulate in an office. 

The space under the stairway is likewise 
utilized by the concern to better advantage than 
is usual. The stairway leads from the main 
floor office to the upstairs offices, the demon- 
stration rooms and portions of the yard, for 
this is one lumber company that has a two- 
story lumber yard. The stairs lead from the 
center of the main floor and rise at a sufficient 
angle to permit passage under them, at the 
rear. The usual procedure is to make a sort 
of closet under the stairs, but such a closet 
has some disadvantages because of the slope 
of the stairway. 
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Instead of using the space for a closet the 
Newton company has constructed cabinets 
under the stairs and opening onto the side. In 
the cabinets are stored the advertising litera- 
ture, some of the books and all of the sta- 
tionery. The top row of cabinets conforms 
to the slope of the stairway, while those at 
the bottom are square. Two sets of cabinets 
were built in, one opening on either side of 
the stairway. At the rear is a small cloak 
room, but its depth is not so great but that 
every inch of it is utilized. The construction 
of the cabinets is such as to demonstrate the 
use of paneling. 


Bookkeeping Machine Saves Labor 


A comparatively recent development relating 
to retail lumber yards outside of the large cities 
is the extent to which the smaller concerns 
are installing the latest and most approved me- 
chanical office appliances. In its search for 
new ideas and methods being used by lumber 
dealers, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
struck with the frequency with which recent 
installation of some piece of mechanical equip- 
ment such as formerly was used only by the 
larger offices, is mentioned. 

For instance, the Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., 
located at Baldwin City, Kan., a town of about 
1,200 population, writes as follows: 

“Here is an idea that has helped us: We 
bought a posting machine, the same as used by 
banks, and now keep our books in an easy and 
neat way, eliminating a lot of drudgery and 
time every day, especially around the first of 
the month. With the adding and subtracting 
feature of the machine, we can balance the 
books, accounts and statements quickly and ac- 
curately. We can also get more information 
about our business in much shorter time than 
before this machine was installed. It saves 
much bookkeeping time for other duties.” 


Some Ideas About Selling Lumber 


The other day the editor asked the hustling 
city salesman for a good-sized retail yard in a 
mid-West city to tell some of the things that, 
in his judgment, are most likely to insure 
success in the retail lumber selling game. 

His response was interesting as indicating 
the reaction of a “hard-boiled” salesman, even 
though it may not exactly jibe in all respects 
with some widely accepted ideas, such, for 
example, as the desirability of a salesman 
being thoroughly informed about the lumber 
which he handles, and able to advise consum- 
ers with regard to its most efficient use. This 
salesman’s interesting views are set forth as 
follows: 

“The only success worth while is that which 
comes from honest, hard work. I am a firm 
believer in the law of averages, and any sales- 
man who lets that law work for him will make 
sales. No so many, perhaps, as the high- 
pressure, deep-thinking go-getters, but he will 
make enough sales so that ‘the house’ will 
feel that he is an asset worth retaining, and 
pay him accordingly. There are certain rules 
of salesmanship that can be applied to any 
line, but the class of buyers a lumber sales- 
man has to contend with, are, as a rule, un- 
appreciative of the finer points of the selling 
game. All things being equal, or nearly so, 
the salesman they like best gets the most 
bacon. 

“If any young salesman, or would-be sales- 
man, should ask me the best way to make 
sales to the contractor trade, I’d say: ‘Forget 
all you ever knew about lumber; most of 
these babies know more about it than you 
will ever know, or anyway they think they do, 
which is the same thing. Concentrate on 
making yourself agreeable. Cultivate the 
buyer, find his weakness; they all have one, 
and work on it. Don’t talk business unless 
he wants to talk it. He knows you want to 
sell him lumber, and if he likes you well 
enough he will buy; if he doesn’t, he won’t, 
unless you have something better or cheaper 
than the salesman he likes best. Ninety-eight 





This Week's 
AD-IDEA 


PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN 


Have a target and shoot straight at it. No 
hunter ever brought down many ducks by bang- 
ing away without taking aim. “Yet many adver- 
tisers are doing that very thing. Not, however, 
the G. H. Nunnelley Co., lumber retailer, 
Georgetown, Ky., whose advertising is care- 
fully planned and prepared in accordance with 
five major principles, as follows: 

i Advertise continuously and 
ically. 


2. Compel attention by large space and bold 
display. 


3. Have advertisement occupy same posi- 
tion each week. 


4. Maintain 
change of copy; 
ment. 

5. Every advertisement must carry a timely 
sales appeal. 

As to results, P. H. Nunnelley, vice president, 
writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“We feel that our regular newspaper adver- 
tising, which is handled in a systematic way with 











systemat- 


reader interest by weekly 
never repeat an advertise- 


copy changed for each edition of the paper to- 
gether with personal letters of solicitation that 
we have mailed regularly during the year has 
increased our volume of sales. 

“We believe that the system of advertising 
which we have worked out, supplemented by 
personal solicitation is in the final analysis the 
best business getter of them all.” 

A typical Nunnelley advertisement is repro- 
duced, much reduced from original, on this page. 
The actual advertisements occupy uniform 
space six inches deep, extending clear across 
the page, and always appear in same position, 
at bottom of the page. Sometimes the theme is 
lumber, or other building materials, and some- 
times coal, but always the advertisement carries 
a definite sales appeal. 

A recent advertisement cites the fact that 
the farmers of central Kentucky have received 
high prices for last year’s crop, and asks: 
“Should you not, during this era of prosperity, 
give some attention to the improving of your 
farm, your barns, your home, which you may 
have neglected for a few years?” 

The letters of solicitation, to which Mr. Nun- 
nelley refers, are written in a friendly tone, 
multigraphed, and the individual name, street or 
rural route address and salutation are indi- 
vidually typed to match. These letters call at- 
tention to seasonable items of merchandise, such 
as coal, lumber for repairs, lawn furniture or 
whatever may have the strongest sales appeal 
just at that time. 


Another Ad-Idea Next Week 





BUILDING BUSINESS BIG-- 















town and country. 








Sure we are busy, with all of our 
trucks and wagons hauling lumber, cement, sand and. 
other material to quite a few different jobs, ‘both in 


But, listen, your order, too, whether 
big or little will have our attention and you will get 
just what you want, just when you want it. 


Call Us at 31— 
The G. H. Nunnelley Co. 


Much reduced reproduction of a typical Nunnelley advertisement 





percent of all sales are based on confidence 
and friendship, in, tor and between the buyer 
and seller. The other two percent are made 
on price. Don’t worry about the minor per- 
centage. You don’t want that kind of busi- 
ness anyhow. 

“So I repeat: Know as many buyers as 
you can, make as many calls as you can, don’t 
get discouraged, keep trying, make yourself 
agreeable even in the face of great odds, 
and in the long run you will ‘bring home the 
bacon.’ This is all a damsite harder to do 
than it is to write about, but it pays a nice 
return if you keep at it.” 

Any retail lumber salesman who has ideas 
of a practical character concerning ways and 
means for getting the customer’s signature on 
the dotted line, or his verbal “yes,” is cordially 
invited to communicate them to this depart- 
ment. 


New Yard Formally Opened 


Corona DEL Mar, Catir., Feb. 18.—The Pali- 
sades Lumber & Supply Co.. with one of the 
best equipped yards in Southern California, 
had its formal opening recently. The yards, 
buildings and supply store were constructed 
at a cost of $30,000. The company’s new office 
building is 20x40, of Spanish type with a novel 
roof of hand-hewn shingles. The company has 
put in a plan service, and a financing system. 
Lumber, hardware and a complete assortment 
of building materials are carried in steck. 
Fred J. Crosier is manager of the new yard. 


Selling Local Re-roofing Jobs 


A plan whereby the local lumber dealer is 
enabled to forestall the encroachment of out- 
side roofing concerns, without assuming the 
added burden of soliciting the sales, or han- 
dling the accounts and collections, has recently 
been put into effect by Stevenson & Clark, 
Adrian, Mich. A letter from W. H. Stevenson 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN outlines the plan 
as follows: 

“Outside roofing concerns were coming into 
our town and selling practically all of the re- 
roofing jobs. We interested a good salesman, 
a local resident, in the proposition of compet- 
ing with the outside concern for the local roof- 
ing business. 

“We carry the necessary stock of roofing 
and resell to this man, who has formed a reg- 
ular roofing firm. He makes his own sales and 
his own collections. As he is responsible for 
all accounts, the deal is clear, so far as we are 
concerned, when he takes the roofing from us. 
Our profit is not as large as his, but the added 
sales should increase our volume materially. 

“By this means we are entering a field in 
which we had not before been able to do any- 
thing. In fact, before this new deal was made 
the outside roofing firm had everything its 
own way. It is all very new to us yet, but 
we can see no reason why such an arrange- 
ment will not result in putting the roofing 
business back where it belongs, in the retailer’s 
hands.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: Os 

Boftwoods: Production Shipments Orders & He 
Week ended: 1928, Feb. 11; 1927, Feb. 12— 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 about 

, UO OOGUINNOEE 6 b,c dcccccccccccccccccsccece bame 209 64,516,635 59,802,344 54,412,308 66,435,915 62,346,539 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............eeeeeeeeees 115,263,963 74,173,627 102,202,581 59,368,563 124,606,439 69,012, "020 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association rere eee 13,461,000 16,480,000 22,854,000 24,895,000 1,000 25,129,000 Week 

California Redwood Association............-. senedboew anes ° 8,633,000 5,658,000 6,471,000 5,692,000 8,861,000 6, 550, ,000 Nov 

North Carolina Pine Association............ ave eatauneess ° 6,102,049 9,364,345 6,277,795 6,462,445 5,238,500 6,462,790 Dec 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 6,824,600 6,571,500 6,679,500 5,570,900 6,987,000 6,931,000 . 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 1,238,000 1,448,000 1,131,000 1,299,000 1,307,000 1,343,000 nee 

sate. ee 
ERE 
Total softwoods, one week..........sssceccceceeeceeeess 217,732,451 178,212,107 205,418,220 157,700,216 239,486,854 177,774,399 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 5,696,000 13,845,000 13,731,000 
Six weeks ended above dates— ; Week 

er Ieee, MOGROEGies cctreccceoceeseeneocecvesoonsceos eee 382,306,664 384,302,825 365,400,441 322,237,326 396,884,790 355,597,278 Jan 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........c.ccccccecesecs 605,314,944 447,127,124 580,489,811 423,046,735 651,859,889 481, 614 461 Jan 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... vescecceeees 65,275,000 90,314,000 133,761,000 144,117,000 147,904,000 —- 158,053,009 _ 

California Redwood Association...........+sse:% ocecvecovece 50,133,000 39,264,000 37,437,000 42,531,000 48,234, 51,199,000 Fret 

North Carolina Pine Association.......... eecerececceseceses 34,745,876 47,675,145 32,165,381 46,054,119 31,107,050 35,283,727 Fel 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............+++:. 39,337,200 37,539,600 36,655,100 35,913,300 42,704,000 39,261,000 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 11,494,000 16,867,000 9,910,000 14,594,000 14,900,000 14,203,000 —— 
rn Serres, BO SOG... adc craeesa ade coececneceese 1,188,606,684 1,063,089,694 1,195,818,733 1,028,493,480 1,333,593,729 1,135,211,466 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 63,097,000 118,614,000 118,099,000 

Hardwoods: 

Northern Hemlock & MasGwees smaeenetureer Association— Th 
One week ..... OY RAPE PI RE Ia ; cetkemneene hemes 4,740,000 5,055,000 2,959,000 3,340,000 4,213,000 3,476,000 socia 
I aan a hae ee weed en hha Ce aee ee ae eee via eanenes 34,619,000 37,418,000 22,533,000 22,670,000 22,280,000 21,913,000 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

One ME Abehtencdeser asd ooaverehesrecesnns wryTr rrr rs 31,700,000 15,806,000 34,291,000 18,714,000 42,244,000 21,285,000 ium! 
ee ee err ee eee ere 121,504,000 123,285,000 127,007,000 129,460,000 147,310,000 143,054,000 Mant 
Ship! 
Stock 
° b] * + 

Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report _ North Carolina Pine se 
Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 20.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- | ., Norrork, Va., Feb. 20.—The North Caro- = 
ports of 242 units the following data as to stocks on hand Feb. 1: | - Pine , Association — > — Stocl 

" s analysis o gures from thirty-five mills for 

Eastern Territory,* 54 Units} Southern Territory,* 188 Units} | the week ended Feb. 11: 

. : Total Dry Unfilled Total Dry Unfilled Per 

Species— & Green Dry Orders & Green Dry Orders | Percent Percent cent 

in -caveineac shld «ke 3,190,000 1,823,000 493,000 26,783,000 20,104,000 6,947,000 | Normal Actual Ship- 

Basswood .......... 12,381,000 7,162,000 3,132,000 228,000 i * ap: | Production— Feet output output ments SE 

EE: \géivewa'xanwend 3,864,000 2,380,000 1,531,000 4,659,000 3,107,000 1,346,000 | Normal*..... 8,436,000 ed FT 

| Rappers ry 4,322,000 2,746,000 —:1,389,008 216,000 | rere | Actual ....... 6,438,049 76 ' Wes 

Me osccsbence 176,000 Cae. wh@arces 29,000 12°000 10,000 | Shipments ..... 6,071,795 72 so 

Buckeye ........... 818.000 532,000 ee. “seme, Coe 9 ol oe Orderst ....... 4,702,500 656 73 1% Prod 

| Re 146,000 39,000 eee CO Se ema Gasca © "ee eees a tAs compared with preceding week, there is Ship 

DY .d060ee8eceeen 8,000 8,000 te eeeeee 22,000 ae '  eeees eat a decrease in orders of 9 percent; but that Orde 

I a ian ies orig the 1,399,000 807,000 186,000 19,000 ae 36. -erkes wu ° week thirty-six mills reported. 

EL os tekcieaees 59,534,000 34,287,000 10,461,000 13,000 4,000 8 —=s_s wn aoeee eon a is based ‘h t of 1 Shty 

DOE ccccysin cncuneas ‘ Aenkehas | “hbuness 21,217,000 10,739,000 10,106,000 orma! is based on the amount of lum- Wat 

Cucumber ......... 45,000 OS tant:  4'000  * aiaigt "... | ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 

PE: sctsennewee 17,000 A 6 caine ssa 75,403,000 45,903,000 10,719,000 | ing day. E: 

_m Aare He t+ ane =f eects 19,613,000 11,465,000 5,189,000 

Fe 7,000 179,000 99,000 296,997,000 164,636,000 100,461,000 7 ° Tots 
bic ec ena aes  gWiiiieecet: | sadiedigiels 1,523,000 923,000 ,000 N An Rail 

BeeeG MAPLE ..ccccss 18,853,000 8,383,000 4,697,000 67,000 of. Oe ational alysis Leet 

pckory secerccceee 2, 583. ase 1,870,000 66,000 5.378,080 3,448,000 333,000 | $WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—The National 

i aicud¢iciwmeres. © ae Rkdieneeks .  -sbasieras 57,000 135,000 ‘ oes ® 

MOE cccacccceee 61,000 51,000 21,000 238'000 176,000 __ 18000 | Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the ns 

OR, coco ceogs tan ieee eo 9,321,000 6,030,000 3,709,000 | following analysis for the periods ended Feb. Nev 

Oak asseeenenownn 91,820,000 44,388,000 15,298,000 268,770,000 169,988,000 54,094,000 | 11—orders and shipments being shown as per- Wat 

Di ctitsbsttines L6080ah6  SCkbabahe ween ded 3,228,000 ,060,000 86,000 Being ») 

I ee og fe 34,000 62,000 15,000 | centages of production: i 

ES 6. «owe 6.00 aane, oe 33,590,000 5,840,000 8,698,000 19,378,000 13,425,000 6,404,000 One Week 6 Weeks 

DM. cesereevee Mexeetee  @ee8sene- ~ veewvve’ 25,000 See  — ~sreauwews T 

Soft maple ......... 4,953,000 1,688,000 2,254,000 9,100,000 5,207,000 2,760,000 No. of Ship- Or- “Ship- Or- Rai 

Sycamore .......... 45,000 OT ey 9,502,000 4,967,000 2,464,000 J ky ments ders ments ders Loe 

WL ee 389,000 223,000 77,000 550,000 263,000 11, Southern Pine....104 90 100 96 104 

RS 1h i eile die mead > adinahare, W— veluaiele® “a ve mesare-s 1,943,000 660,000 940,000 West Coast....... 113 89 108 96 108 T 

Mixed hardwoods... 3,583,000 1,907,000 543,000 4,737,000 2,800,000 782,000 | Western Pine.... 30 170 194 205 8 227 

California Pines..* 14 243 241 188 187 Unt 
242,295,000 124,551,000 49,129,000 779,000,000 466,640,000 207,335,000 | California Redwood 15 75 = 103 75 = 96 Wa 
*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago fol- = Carolina Pine.. 38 = =. os R.. D 

lowing the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., thence following the Louisville & | Northern Pine ... 9 . 10 86 130 E 

Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. we ae & Hew te i a 0s “Tie T 
*Uni is ‘ All softwoods 3 

nit of production is normal daily output of 28,000 feet. ag a al 62 89 65 64 Rai 
Hdw. Mfrs.’ Inst. 219+ 108 133 105 121 . 
. ° + All hardwoods. 4 102 127 96 “109 
California Redwood Maple Flooring Stocks All woods...... 99 115 104 115 _ 
= - *Forty-two percent of cut in region. 
San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 18—The fol- _ The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- tUnits of production. . 
lowing information is summarized from the | tion has issued the following comparative sta- Actual production reported made the follow- 

report of the California Redwood Association | tStics for January, 1928 and 1927, based on | ing percentages of normal in the periods in- } 

for the week ended Feb. 11: reports of the same twenty-two member mills: | dicated: _ enc 

January, January, Percent 1928 1 it 
————Red wood. White- 1928 1927 decrease Py pa 
No. of Percent of wood Production ..... 7,346,000 10,361,000 No. 1 No. 
mills Feet production Feet Shipments ..... 7,252,000 7,997,000 9.3 Boftwoods— Mills wk. wks. Mills Wi, wks. anc 

Production .. 15 8,633,000 100. 1,687,000 a. eer 8,161,000 9,256,000 11.8 South. Pine...A 104 93 11 86 Sot 

Shipments .. 15 6,471,000 75. 1,411,000 End Month— West Coast ...A 113 118 99 13 114 99 

Orders re- Orders unfilled.. oo 256,008 10,591,000 13.6 Western Pine.A 30 70 65 36 49 44 Pr 

° tag veee ae 8,861,000 102. 1,537,000 ED i nscenedes ,721,000 29,361,000 2.2 oe a " os ane ard te 44 96 p 

raers on a ° eaw . « ~f 
hand ...... 13 40,749,000 6,594,000 Average Vaine) 25/003%(", First, Oat | N. Car. Pine..C 38 72 68 38 85 73 shi 

Dd a North. Pine ..A 9 104 130 ee ve .* ’ 
etailed Distribution of Redwood Susann a N. Hem.&Hdw.A 16 58 76 si ia Or 
Shipments Orders ad 1927 * foeeaae All softwoods. 339 “103 ~ 94 “278 ~S83t -. I 

Northern California* . 2,314,000 991,000 Price $62.89 $64.05 1.8 Hardwoods— ( 

Southern California* a fe ee Fe kneeled + ea z : N. Hem.&Hdw.A .. 86 97 a - es 

> Be esoeega 1,000 46,000 The following are percentages of sold stock | Hdw. Mfg. Inst.C 219 69 75 122 77 82 ) 

Eastern} .......-+s+eeee 1,429,000 2,061,000 Jan. 31: oe liens, en  Memaierdiaratinme | 

EE Sow ey bh vdeledeueet 620,000 930,000 Maple-Beech- All woods— RL - 
ere es 6,471,000 8,861,000 Birch Maple Maple,2%”" | 0 °*8 steers ses | 

‘ OS ee eee . 39 48 110 *Normal production had been established by 
2 rh gee ~~ ¥ line running through | Second ............ 34 36 48 only six associations for 1927. tFive groups. 20 
an Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. ME Gs atucidces ss 14 15 29 A—Normal based on actual output for pe- | 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. —_ _ _— riods of two to five years. ov 
tAll other States and Canada. pS eee re 32 36 67 C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. mc 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Feb. 20.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 


about one-half the total monthly shipments: 


HARDWOOD 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 

Nov. ..-- .- 2,774,000 3,936,000 3,023,000 

DOG. occee -- 8,753,000 3,334,000 3,385,000 

Sass -- 5,945,000 3,817,000 3,460,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 

ee -» 5,984,000 3,916,000 3,819,000 

EE assess - 6,510,000 3,987,000 3,999,000 
Weekly report— 

Jan. 7... 21 5,304,000 3,511,000 3,233,000 

Jan. 14... 20 5,683,00 4,069,000 2,374,000 

Jan. 21... 22 6,906,000 3,915,000 4,735,000 

Jan. 28... 21 5,888,000 3,773,000 3,500,000 

Feb. 4... 20 6,098,000 4,306,000 4,225,000 

Feb. 11... 21 6,026,00 3,925,000 4,847,000 


HEMLOCK 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 

Nov. ..... «+ 2,304,000 3,263,000 2,556,000 

I niw 66:0 3,098,000 1,876,000 1,420,000 

Se  aacehs 2,078,000 1,706,000 2,228,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 

Ore .. 1,949,000 1,723,000 2,518,000 

>: .. 2,868,000 2,622,000 2,597,000 
Weekly report— 

Jan. 7... 21 1,959,000 1,243,000 1,031,000 

Jan. 14... 20 1,869,000 1,540,000 2,461,000 

Jan. 21... 22 2,158,000 2,027,000 3,696,000 

Jan. 28... 21 2,326,000 2,016,000 1,726,00 

Feb. 4... 20 1,944,000 1,953,000 4,679,000 

Feb. 11... 21 1,436,000 1,561,000 1,515,00 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 

Lumber— 1928 1927 1927 
Manufactured .. 3,062,500 3,375,500 2,416,800 
Shipments ..... 2,686,900 2,548,100 2,808,700 
ee ee 13,264,100 13,036,900 11,810,300 
Logs— 
Purchases ..... 2,255,000 2,709,200 2,414,200 
Made into lumber 

and veneer... 2,416,400 2,655,600 2,088,300 
Stocks ....+.... 3,040,900 3,614,600 2,259,600 





West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—For the week end- 
ed Feb. 11, 113 mills report as follows to the 


‘ West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ..115,263,963 
Shipments ...102,202,581 11% below production 
GHGGES ccccés 124,606,439 8, below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
EE» aibrarare: datw ¥ ms 30,141,014 
BING, cue cies wie ena 12,192,560 
Total water (41%).....cccccccecs 42,333,574 
SE aio we easier encurelna eee 53,754,906 
Ee SEE Biches che eow obeewes 6,114,101 
es SOD 6 oni vieneswenene 102,202,581 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
ere 43,421,646 
eee 17,614,092 
Total water (499%).....cceccees 61,035,738 
Se SI” fy ob Sas wee rk be eS mark 57,456,600 
BOE: EEE <oine win nike. > Garde eae eee 6,114,101 
Total new business............. 124,606,439 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ..... 128,986,364 
WS s-vosiagnuwnes 114,714,507 
Ne SRNR 5.0 b00.0,0099 vances 243,700,871 
SEO RE PRO GR 5 IF 170,090,038 
Total unfilled orders............ 413,790,909 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 20.—For the week 
ended Feb. 17, Friday, 108 mills of total capac- 
ity of 16314 units (a unit representing monthly 
output of 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1924, 
and Oct. 31, 1927), report as follows to the 
Southern Pine Association : Percent Percent 

3-Year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Average Output 
Average 3 yrs. 70,015,610 peas nee 
a nottal *. 20s eT ee «§: ¢ |e: Ree 
Shipments* - 3,168 66,176,352 94.52 98.57 
Orders— 
Received* - 3,459 72,255,051 103.20 107.62 
On hand end 


week{ ....11,910 248,787,990 .... “was 

*Orders were 109.19 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 2.50 
percent, or 6,078,699 feet, during the week. 

*Basis of car loadings is January average, 
20,889 feet. 

One hundred and three mills reported net 
Overtime of 173 hours, which is 2.80 percent 
more than full 60-hour week basis. 


Western Pine Summary 


PortLANnD, OreE., Feb. 18.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 11, from 


30 member mills. Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
a sos a, wpe Toe 
Ce eer ... 138,461,000 

Shipments (car). 848 22,048,000 
Local deliveries ... 806,000 


Total shipments.... 22,854,000 169.78 


Orders— 
Cancelled ..... 14 364,000 
Booked (car)... 971 25,246,000 ee conk 
Pere ime 806,000 wea eee 


Total orders... . 26,052,000 193.54 113.99 
On hand end 


ar eae 3,478 90,428,000 .... ime 

Bookings for the week by thirty identical 
mills were 87.64 percent of those for the pre- 
vious week, showing a decrease of 3,562,000 
feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 

During the week production was 47 percent 
of normal; shipments, 79 per cent of normal, 
and orders 90 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 60 percent; ship- 
ments, 82 percent, and orders, 80 percent of 
normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during 
two winter months, actual production amounted 
to only 63 percent of normal, while during 
two peak summer months the production in- 
creased to 114 percent of normal. 


Air Ports at Railroad Terminals 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—In line with 
the suggestion in a recent issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, about the availability of rail- 
road terminals for airports, Postmaster Gen- 
eral New has recommended that landing fields 
for airplanes be constructed over railroad 
terminals. Commenting: on this suggestion, 
the Washington Post said: 

Postmaster General New’s suggestion that 
landing fields for airplanes be constructed as 
superstructures over railroad yards has been 
received with varied comment. It is generally 
admitted that in New York City such a scheme 
provides the only possibility for bringing air- 
planes close enough to the center of town so 
that the time gained through their use is not 
dissipated entirely in the trip to and from the 
fiying fields. In Washington, however, or sim- 
ilar cities, this consideration is not so »vress- 
ing, for land suitable for a flying field may 
be obtained reasonably close to the business 
district. 

It is generally believed that the scheme 
might be advantageous in Washington, pro- 
vided the field so constructed would be re- 
served for air mail planes only. The area 
available over the tracks at Washington Ter- 
minal is not great. Although a field might 
be constructed thereon, it could not be large 
enough to comply with Department of Com- 
merce ratings for standard airports. Such a 
field could not be utilized as a municipal air- 
port. A great deal more space would be 
needed, for the municipal field must contain 
adequate hangars, repair shops, restaurants, 





meteorological stations and possibly even dor- 
mitories. In addition, a municipal airport 
should not be located in a highly congested 
area because of the dangers of forced land- 
ings in the event of failures in landing or 
taking off. 

Mr. New’s suggestion is worthy of serious 
consideration, but it is to be hoped that his 
project will not tend to lessen interest in the 
creation of a model municipal airport. 


- Of course, it is hardly to be expected that 
the landing fields over railroad terminals will 
provide storage and repair facilities for the 
planes. Rather, these simply would be ports 
to provide facilities for airplanes to take off 
and land, and after discharging their passen- 
gers and cargoes, the planes will go to the 
regular air ports for service. 


Ill Health Forces Retirement 


New York, Feb. 20.—After twenty years of 
service as head of the New York office of the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va., 
George W. Jones has been forced to retire 
from active business on account of ill health. 
As manager of the New York sales office of 
the Camp company, Mr. Jones has formed 
many warm friendships and he will be greatly 
missed by his many friends in the industry. 

Announcement has been made by J. L. Camp, 
jr., president of the Camp Manufacturing Co., 
that E. D. Wood, manager for the last sixteen 
years of the Philadelphia office, has taken over 
the management of the New York office and 
will handle both in the future, spending about 
one-half of his time in New York and one- 
half in Philadelphia. 

The Camp Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
oldest and best known manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine and has a large clientele among 
the dealers and the wood using industries 





throughout the country. 





Grade-Marked Lumber Campaign 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 21.—A report on 
“Grade Marking of Lumber for the Consumers’ 
Protection” is now in the hands of the printer, 
according to Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. Pub- 
lication of this report will be followed by a 
campaign on behalf of grade-marked lumber. 

Mr. Oxholm calls attention to the announce- 
ment of Harry B. Krausz, manager of the 
Pearl River Lumber Co., Canton, Miss., a mem- 
ber of the committee, that his company has 
started to grade-mark its hardwoods for the 
domestic market. This is an encouraging de- 
velopment, and the director expresses the hope 
that the entire hardwood industry will. follow 
the recommendations of various hardwood 
groups regarding grade-marking of their 
stocks. Commenting on this policy, Mr. Krausz 
said: 

Just as the United States inspector puts his 
brand upon meat, just as 90 percent of the 
articles we wear and use and eat is marked 
by the producers to show that they are good, 
just so we put our name on every stick that 
comes from our mill that you may know we 
take all responsibility for its performance. 

Mr. Oxholm recalled that only a few con- 
tractors who visited the national committee’s 
exhibit at the West Baden Construction Ex- 
position could definitely identify the grades of 
various pieces of lumber exhibited. This fact 
brought out the need of buying grade-marked 
lumber, and much interest was shown in the 
forthcoming bulletin on this subject. 

The annual meeting of the National Com- 
mitee on Wood Utilization has been tentatively 
set for the early part of May. A definite date 
will be announced a little later on. 





Amonc the most interesting exhibits at the 
recent Pageant of Progress exposition held in 
the State Armory at Haverhill, Mass., were 
those of building materials shown by the D. D. 
Chase Lumber Co. and the Taylor-Goodwin 
Co. of Haverhill. 
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Hardwood Trade Fair; Increase Probable 


Market Firm; Output Curtailed 


MempHIs, TENN., Feb. 20.—The southern 
hardwood market has been quiet for the last 
week or ten days. There has been only a 
enough demand to hold prices firm, and they 
are still below cost of production. Producers 
and consumers are hoth waiting to see what 1s 
going to happen, and it begins to look as if 
the producers will be able to outwait the con- 
sumers, who are soon going to have to buy 
a good volume of hardwoods in order to keep 
their plants active. Only the automobile group 
is buying in any quantity. Furniture demand 
is rather spotted, but should show considerable 
improvement within the next two or three 
weeks. Both trim and flooring manufacturers 
will be in the market for a much larger quan- 
tity just as soon as building operations open 
up. The export market has been rather slow, 
but there has been a better demand from the 
Continent since the reduction in rates of 5 
cents a hundred pounds. This reduction, how- 
ever, makes United Kingdom buyers expect re- 
ductions and therefore hold back. Reports to 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute show 
that few mills are running overtime, and that 
most are producing less than is being sold. 
Operators are holding their production down, 
though weather is good and there are plenty 
of logs available. 

Fred M. Darnell, president R. J. Darnell 
(Inc.), will sail for Europe on Saturday. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Darnell. Mr. 
Darnell will call on customers in England and 
on the Continent, and will also take a short 
vacation. 

Col. S. B. Anderson, president S. B. Ander- 
son & Co., Plaquemine, La., who was stricken 
with paralysis last week, is reported to be 
considerably improved, and it is now thought 
he will be up within a short time. 

Harry Flatau, of Flatau, Dick & Co., Lon- 
don, has been spending the last few days visit- 
ing exporters in Memphis territory. Mr. 
Flatau is expecting rather large consumption 
of hardwoods abroad. 


Trade Less Active But Fair 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 20.—Poplar continued to 
lead in the week’s orders. with cypress running 
a close second. Demand for gum eased off 
after automobile body builders stocked up. 
There has been a fair business for the week, 
but it is below normal. Mills are not pushing 
production. Logging operations continue, how- 
ever, on full time, while weather conditions 
are favorable for getting hardwood out of 
the lowlands. Manufacturers are apparently 
anticipating a better demand with the opening 
of spring. 


To Manufacture Automobile Bodies 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 20.—The three Gra- 
ham brothers, manufacturers of the Graham- 
Paige automobile, will have an automobile 
body manufacturing plant in operation in Ev- 
ansville within four or five weeks. This an- 
nouncement that the Grahams are again en- 
tering the industrial life of the city, where 
they first scored success, was made last Sat- 
urday by W. H. Neely, of Detroit. 

The Grahams have acquired the old Karges 
wagon works from the Johann Manufacturing 
Co. From twenty-five to thirty bodies will be 
produced at the start, Mr. Neely said. At the 
start 150 men will be employed. The Evans- 
ville plant will be similar to the one now used 
in making Graham-Paige bodies at Wayne, 
Mich. The local plant will manufacture 
bodies exclusively for Graham-Paige. 

The local factory will be operated by the 
Motors Bodies (Inc.), of which Mr. Neely 





is president. William Allen, vice president and 
general manager, will be actively in charge of 
the Evansville plant. R. C. Hicks is secretary 
and treasurer. These three, with Joseph and 
Robert Graham, will constitute the board of 
directors. 


Flooring Demand Slow; Prices Soft 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—There has been no 
real improvement in the New England market 
for hardwood flooring, buyers being hesitant. 
The general tone of prices is hardly as firm 
now as it was earlier in February. First grade 
plain white oak flooring, +#x2™%-inch, may be 
bought for $83.50, but other sellers are quoting 
higher. Second grade is offered at $73.50 or 
even less. Third is $50.50 and up, some sellers 
wanting several dollars more. First grade 
maple flooring is offered at $77@83.50, the 
higher price being more usual, but the mar- 
ket is inactive. First grade birch is offered 
at $74 and up. 


To Discuss Retailing Flooring 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 20.—A conference be- 
tween manufacturers of hardwood flooring in- 
terested in the Ontario market and directors 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on March 15 for the pur- 
pose of discussing marketing policies in con- 
nection with this product. 


Prospects Good; Prices Firm 


Louisvitte, Ky., Feb. 20.—The feeling in 
the trade appears to be getting better. Move- 
ment of such woods as ash, maple, elm to the 
auto trades has increased, while the furniture 
trade is somewhat more active, and poplar is 
also moving very well. The movement of 
flgoring oak has been very fair. Prices are at 
least firm. Quotations on inch stock at Louis- 
ville: Walnut, FAS, $240@245; selects, $160; 
No. 1, $90; No. 2, $45. Poplar, FAS, $93@100; 
saps and selects, $67 to $70; No. 1, $47@50. 
Ash, FAS, $80; common, $50. Chestnut, FAS, 
$90; common, $57. Quartered red gum, FAS, 
$100; common, $55; plain red, $95 and $52; 
quartered sap, $61 and $45; plain sap, $55 and 
$40. Cottonwood, $54 and $38. Red oak, 
FAS, $70; No. 1, $48@50; No. 2, $37@40; 
plain white oak, FAS, $80@90; No. 1, $53; 
No. 2 $43@45; quartered white oak, FAS, 
$125; No. 1, $68. 

The D. W. Lewis Lumber Co. reported that 
Jack F. Yost had recently joined the organ- 
ization, to look after inspection and buying. 
Mr. Yost for fourteen years was with the 
Wood Mosaic Co., later an inspector for the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
more recently with the Louisville Parquetry 
Flooring Co. 

J. Graham Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, and N. U. Bond, of 
the Bond Foley Lumber Co., Jackson, Ky., 
both producing hardwoods, were named by 
Gov. Flem D. Sampson, Kentucky, Feb. 13, 
as members of his Development Bureau Com- 
mittee, in connection with plans for a State 
industrial bureau, outlined in the Industrial 
Conference recently held in Frankfort. 


At the annual meeting of the Louisville 
Building Material Men’s Credit Association, 
Louisville, on Feb. 14, J. E. Fowler, of the 
Anderson Co., and F. E. Gernert, of the Corey 
Scheffel Lumber Co., were named vice presi- 
dents, while J. E. Johnson, of the Johnson 
Lumber & Supply Co.; J. L. Dawson, of the 
Dawson Lumber Co., and Charles Lanham, of 
the Lanham Hardwood Flooring Co., were 
named directors. 


News of New Orleans Trade 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 20.—Hardwood op- 
erators report a slackening in demand. It js 
considered probable, however, that better 
weather will stimulate trade. 

Members of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Club are being warned by Secretary George 
Schaad, jr., to beware of an impersonator of 
various retailers who asks for assistance in 
cashing a check. This man represented him- 
self to the Frost Lumber Co. as R. J. Huffman, 
of Huffman Bros., Youngstown, Ohio, and 
went through the motions of making a pur- 
chase before asking that a check be cashed, 
E. B. Norman & Co., Louisville, Ky., were 
taken in to the tune of $150. 

Announcement of the March meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Club will be made 
next week. The probable date is March 14. 


Stocks Lower; Market Stronger 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Feb. 20.—The hard- 
wood market is very firm, and volume of 
orders is in excess of production. Shipments 
are holding up remarkably well, although inter- 
fered with by rainy weather. Dry stocks are 
very low, and at the beginning of this month 
were equal to only one month’s production. 
Full order files have enabled the mills to main- 
tain shipments. All items used by the auto- 
mobile trade, such as ash, elm, beech, maple, 
magnolia etc., are beginning to show excep- 
tional activity and dry stocks are very low. 
Some buyers are taking these items almost 
green from the saw. Cypress and red gum 
items have shown only slight activity, but 
sap gum items, particularly quartered stock, are 
picking up right along. Oak items are show- 
ing fair activity, while poplar is very active. 
Sycamore and tupelo have been quite active. 


West Virginia Woods Stronger 


E.xins, W. Va., Feb. 20.—There has been 
a spurt in demand for West Virginia hard- 
woods within the last week or so, the move- 
ment being very much better than during Jan- 
uary and the early days of February. Prices 
are stiffening on some woods, but gains are 
small. Oak flooring has gone up in price to 
some extent, but there has not been any other 
marked change. Producers and wholesalers, 
however, are able to secure nearer list prices. 
Low grades of oak are being moved in larger 
volume, as are low grades of some other woods. 
Poplar is in better call also. There is still a 
large stock of maple on hand at many mills. 
Dry basswood is not as plentiful as it was for 
a time. 

George H. Dornblazer, of the Raine Lumber 
Sales Corporation, Elkins, was in Weston late 
last week attending a conference of lumbermen. 


Mill Quotations Look Firmer 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 21.—Hardwood lum- 
ber sales have been in sufficient volume to war- 
rant straight car shipments. The items pre- 
dominating in the movement were ash, maple, 
hard and soft, poplar, oak and sound wormy 
chestnut. Besides these there was a scattering 
movement of mixed cars of walnut and other 
species. Wholesalers said that the outlook 
was gradually improving, and that sales ap- 
peared to be gaining ground. Furniture fac- 
tories have been slow in placing orders, hold- 
ing their inventories low. Orders from auto 
makers and body builders are the backbone of 
the hardwood trade right now. These are 
coming steadily, though in relatively small lots. 
However, the constant flow gives hope of for- 
ward buying when the larger factories get their 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 89 and 90 
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production schedules fully under way. Mills 
are firmer in their price views. Export trade 
continues dull and unsatisfactory, with a few 
inquiries trickling in but mighty few orders 
that amount to anything. Prices are still bear- 
ish. 

Pine and cypress continue quiet, with a few 
orders here and there to fill in stocks. 

Tyler W. Elmes, district manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association at Cincinnati, 
was notified this week that the railroads had 
decided to cancel the Ohio River crossings 
transit increase, against which the hardwood 
lumbermen had protested to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and which had been sus- 
pended pending a hearing. This was the rule 
whereby the minimum charge per car was 
raised to $7.50, and by which, it was said, Cin- 
cinnati lumbermen would have been practically 
shut out from transiting lumber to the North 
and East. 

District No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, will hold a special session on 
Feb. 29 at the Hotel Metropole, devoted to 
discussion of cost accounting. Ross C. Kuhl- 
mann, the secretary, will make an address. 

Hardwood lumbermen here are much inter- 
ested in the Mid-West Furniture Show which 
was held here this week at the Music Hall. 
Practically all the furniture factories of the 
Cincinnati district had exhibits of an attrac- 
tive nature beside those plants at Shelbyville, 
Indiana, and Columbus, Dayton, Marietta, 
Piqua, Middletown and other points in Ohio. 
Results were reported very encouraging. 


Demand Continues to Improve 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 20.—Georgia hardwood 
production reached about 75 percent of capacity 
last week, with more favorable weather. Out- 
put did not gain as rapidly as bookings, how- 
ever, and most large mills are reported sold 
well ahead. Shipments also exceed output and 
mills are fast getting rid of their surplus, so 
that some leading items are difficult to obtain 
in quantity. The inquiry has continued to 
pick up steadily. Furniture plants in the 
Southwest are placing sizable orders for gum, 
FAS red and sap moving well and No. 1 fairly 
well, while an increasing demand for oak is 
reported. Outside this district, however, there 
is little demand, and total of furniture pur- 
chases is subnormal. Automotive orders have 
heen improving steadily, and inquiries for 
thicker white ash and maple assume further 
increase. Oak flooring plants are much more 
active, doing an excellent volume with south- 
eastern retailers and a fair volume in the mid- 
dle West and East, and are therefore buying 
rough stock. The millwork industry is more 
active and demand for shop is improving rap- 
idlv. Maple flooring is quiet. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


BurFato, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange at its last week’s meeting dis- 
cussed the port authority project, which is 
being pushed by Senator Freiberg at Albany. 
Under this plan, control of the Niagara Fron- 
tier ports would be turned over to the State, 
and some citizens believe that this would be 
objectionable, as violating home rule. 

The village of Kenmore, north of this city, 
is talking of placing a ban on wooden shin- 
gles. Opponents’ will be given an opportunity 
to present their views at a public hearing there 
next week. It is not long since that Kenmore 
was boasting that, though it had a great many 
frame dwellings, it had had no serious fire for 
many years. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., which has had 
a wholesale white pine yard on Miami Street 
for many years, is to move its office quarters 
to the Dun Building within the next, week or 
two. The company has been closing out its 
yard stocks for some time, and will give its 
attention largely to mill-shipment business. 

Willis K. Jackson, president Jackson & Tin- 
dle, is spending a vacation in Florida, having 
sailed South on his yacht. Last week he sent 


a radio message accepting the honorary chair- 
manship of a committee to raise $250,000 to pay 
off the indebtedness of the Goodwill Industries, 
a local charitable organization. 

The stockholders of the United Lumber & 
Supply Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y., have 
elected the following directors: Charles Lind- 
beck, Daniel Elander, Charles Swanson, Sher- 


man B. Vandervoort, Edward Nelson, Arthur 
Anderson and Maj. Charles A. Sandburg. The 
directors elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Charles Lindbeck ; vice presidents, Charles 
Swanson and Danel Elander; secretary, Arthur 
Anderson; treasurer, Sherman B. Vandervoort. 
The company merged a number of the yards 
of Jamestown last year. 


Southern News Stories 


Two-Mile Bridge of Yellow Pine 


New Or eans, La., Feb. 20—Opening of the 
new highway bridge over Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
near here, marks the completion of a span 
considered an excellent example of wooden 
construction for public utility. The bridge, 
which is 10,412 feet in length, is the longest 
within Mississippi and is notable from the 
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Details of construction of bridge over Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. (Southern Pine’ Association 
photo) 


fact that it is built of yellow pine boards and 
timbers. 

The structure was erected through funds 
contributed jointly by the adjoining counties, 
the State highway department, and Federal aid. 
It serves to connect the town of Bay St. Louis 
with Henderson Point and is an important link 
in a transcontinental highway, the Old Spanish 
Trail. The bridge displaces a ferry that has 
operated in the past. Timber was used for the 
structure because the best return for the funds 
to be expended (which were limited to some 
extent) was considered to lie in its use. 

The roadway is 20 feet between wheelguards, 
with a 4-foot, 6-inch, sidewalk. The bridge 
is of creosoted timber and pile trestle with one 
steel swing span for the passage of boats. 





The trestle is composed of 21-foot spans, using 
8x14-inch stringers, 4x10-inch shiplap floor- 
ing, bents having six piles each. The piles 
varied in length from 50 feet to 85 feet. 

Yellow pine lumber and piles were used, 
being pressure treated with creosote coal tar 
solution. Approximately 3,000,000 feet b. m. of 
creosoted lumber and 172,000,000 lineal feet 
of piling were used in the bridge. All lumber 
was dressed. 

For protection of the creosoted piles against 
marine borers, piles were encased from the bot- 
tom of the bay to the height of three feet 
above mean tide. Vitrified clay pipe was used 
for encasement, the open space between being 
filled with cement mortar. 

The roadway on the bridge was paved with 
a bituminous slag mat. The construction of 
the bridge was under the supervision of the 
Mississippi State highway department and was 
designed by the department. 


Use Longleaf for New Docks 


New OrtzeEAns, La., Feb. 20.—The new mu- 
nicipal docks at Corpus Christi, Tex., for which 
the construction contract was recently let to 
J. C. Miller & Co., of Edinburg, Tex., will be 
built entirely of longleaf yellow pine. Ap- - 
proximately half a million feet of lumber will 
be used, and the docks are to be completed in 
150 days. 


Wins December Salesmen’s Contest 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 20.—Walter D. 
Parlour, of Louisville, Ky., representing the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., was announced 
December winner of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation salesmen’s contest. Mr. Parlour was 
awarded a prize of $25. 

Answers to the January questionnaire sent to 
more than a thousand salesmen in all parts of 
the country will be announced within the next 
few weeks, according to J. F. Carter, who is 
in charge of the contest. Because of the numer- 
ous lumbermen’s conventions during February, 
no questionnaires were sent out. However, the 
February list will be mailed during the first 
week of March, and will be known as the 
“March Questionnaire,” Mr. Carter said. 

The questionnaires deal with the various 
properties and uses of southern pine. They are 
aimed to assist the salesman in a more thorough 
and correct knowledge of the wood which he 
is selling. 








Highway bridge over Bay St. Louis, Miss., constructed of yellow pine lumber and timbers. 
structure is two miles long and bridges an inlet of the Gulf of Me-ico. 
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ATLANTIC City, 
N. J., Feb. 20.— 
The forty-fourth 
annual meeting of 
the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held last 
Thursday and Fri- 
day at the Hotel 
Traymore here, at- 
tracted nearly four 
hundred, thereby 
establishing a new 
attendance record. 
The fact that the 
yearly conference 
was held in a city 
where business and 
pleasure is blended 
nicely may have 
had something to do with the large attend- 
ance, but the chief consideration was un- 
doubtedly the interest-gripping topics on 
one of the most timely programs prepared by 
a lumber organization this year. Conditions 
peculiar to a metropolitan area embracing 
Greater New York, Jersey City, Newark, 
Paterson, Passaic and other large cities in the 
Jersey association’s territory, were hauled out 
on the carpet and discussed with enthusiasm 
by the retailers who have been facing chang- 
ing demands of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion because of the linking of Jersey and New 
York with tunnels and bridges. 

[A brief telegraphic report of the Thursday 
session appeared on page 73 of the Feb. 18 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDiITOoR. ] 

Unlike most parts of the country, business 
is not poor in New Jersey, and the pessimist 
was conspicuous by his absence at the con- 
vention. Substituting constructive criticism, 
credit and distribution problems for the la- 
mentations of Job, the lumber retailers acted 
on a number of things which will surely 
benefit each individual in the association. 

President’s Address 

Many delegates, with their families, ar- 
rived Wednesday afternoon, and participated 
in “A Night in Monte Carlo,” a most unique 
entertainment in the Rose room of the Tray- 
more. This party melted formality and every- 
body was in a friendly mood the next day 
when the convention was called to order by 
President H. Edward Wolff, of Jersey City. 
In his address he reviewed last year’s activi- 
ties and stressed the importance of uniform 
grade-marking, saying in part: 

One item that is worthy of our serious con- 
sideration is that of improving our merchan- 
dise to the best of our ability and bringing 
about a feeling by the general public that the 
lumber merchant is giving value received in 
every sale and that he is endeavoring to sell 
the best kind of lumber for the particular 
purpose for which it is intended. 

A very important part of this feature needs 
our attention more than ever, and that is the 
necessity for bringing about as soon as pos- 
sible a general custom and rule of grade- 
marking and species-marking all the lumber 
we handle. If this can be done at the original 
sources of supply, so much the better. I be- 
lieve that sooner or later we will be compelled 
by either Federal or State regulations to mark 
our lumber in such a way that there will be 
no question about the grade that is furnished 
and consequently no opportunity for mislead- 
ing the ultimate consumer. 

The adoption of grade- and species-marking, 
however, can only be brought about by a con- 
centrated effort of the entire membership of 
the association and the benefit can only be 
derived by giving this feature all the publicity 
possible in order to acquaint the ultimate con- 
sumer with the fact that the lumbermen’s 
business is open and above-board in every re- 


SPENCER D. BALDWIN, 
Jersey City, N. J.; 
Elected President 


spect; and also to acquaint the ultimate con- 
sumer with the fact that the lumberman is 
using every effort to give him the lumber that 
is most suitable for his particular needs. 


Secretary Reports on Year’s Activities 

Secretary G. E. DeNike, of Newark, briefly 
summarized the activities of the association 
during the preceding twelve months and re- 
ported that there were now 142 active mem- 
bers. The secretary, during the last year, 
secured material for 61 members, obtained 
employees for 3 members, and made 198 per- 
sonal calls. Nine disputes were settled with- 
out recourse to arbitration and one dispute 
was adjusted by arbitration. Mention was 
made of the fact that 101, the largest eastern 
delegation, attended the National convention 
last year at Tacoma. 


Discussion on Regional Activities 


During the hour allotted to regional activi- 
ties, a number of pertinent remarks were 
made from the floor by the five functioning 
units of the association. These included frank 
discussions of business and association prob- 
lems and progress. 

Secretary A. D. Stout, of the North Jersey 


—————— 


~ New Jersey Lumbermen’s As 
| Timely Topics Related to Merchandising 


unit, Plainfield, deplored poaching and price 
cutting practices in no uncertain words, 
“Having set our house in order,” Mr. Stout 
remarked, “our next move is to protect our 
members against the onslaught of material 
distributers in nearby towns who still think 
they can show profits by marking up their 
goods 17 to 22 percent above cost and de- 
liver them 10 or 15 miles from home.” The 
North Jersey creed is, according to Mr. Stout, 
“a determination to get a fair and honest mar- 
ket for lumber, by selling service instead of 
low prices.” 

Elmer Blauvelt, of the Bergen County 
group, mentioned the changes taking place 
in his territory and stated although the Hud- 
son Bridge has incubated a building boom, 
every new group of home seekers apparently 
brings a lumber dealer or two with them, 
thereby discounting the increased business by 
a bigger increase in competition. 

G. Frederick Richter, of the Middlesex 
County unit, expressed his opinion that the 
best chance of success depends on inter- 
group effort, closely surrounding the trouble, 
rather than asking the State association to 
adjust every local condition. He also urged 
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Facing the Problem of 


[An address delivered by George W. Bogen, 


This problem, of reduced | 


I have divided my talk into | 


| 


quote that figure and make 


volume and the thought of | three divisions or subjects. | | meney, so can I,” and when 


how we can make money on/| feel if you are to have a prof- 





the customer got out I said, 


less business not only con-| itable and successful business | “Did you say that for sales 


fronts the retail lumber dealer | 
but every man in the henber | 
business whether 


It is a condition confronting 
every industry in America so 


you must consider three vital 
features in the conduct of the 
retail, | business—y our competitor, | 
wholesale or manufacturing. | your business and yourself. 


| COMPETITOR: Next Wed- | 


| talk or did you believe it?” 

| What is your attitude 
toward your competitor? If 
a man is bigger and more suc- 
| cessful, be proud of him, 


that in nearly every trade pa- 
per you pick up today you 
will find something written 
aLout how manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers are go- 
ing to meet this condition. A 
great deal has been said but 
no one is courageous or fool- 
ish enough to believe he has 
a solution that can be applied 
in a general way. If this is 
true of great captains of in- 
dustry, students and writers 


of economics, | would not pre- | 
sume that I| had a solution in | 


theory or abstract; therefore, 
I am forced to talk out of my 
own experiences. 


I must first impress you 
that I don’t know a thing 
you don't know, nor have | 
any solution nor method nor 
system to guarantee you a 
profit in 1928. I won't ask 
you to do anything | haven't 


done myself, nor preach what | 


I don’t practice, and I am not 
going to tell you any stories. 
If you will 
you will have the right atti- 


tude and not be critical nor | 


think that I am egotistical. 


remember that, | 


|nesday is Washington's birth- 
|day. I will be 46 years old 
and that means for 25 years 
| I have been traveling this ter- 
ritory and trying to make a 
| living selling lumber; and in 
|that 25 years as a lumberman 
and retailer 1 don’t think I 
| have met more than four or 
| five men I would not be proud 
|to call my friends. I have 
learned to love most of them 
|and respect all of them. That 
| is true of me and you. 


real 
why 
our- 


With so many fine, 
| red-blooded Americans, 
can we not so conduct 
selves and our business that 
| conditions will be the best 
_ under the circumstances, in- 
| stead of the worst they can 
_be under the circumstances. 
| Wherever I meet or see these 
men they always seem to 
think well of one another, and 
naturally in business when 
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know him and make him your 
friend. If you find yourself 
duing this—quoting prices or 
taking any attitude in con- 
ducting your business that 
you wouldn't care to have 
done to yourself—cut it out. 
In other words, when | go 
into an office of a_ large 
dealer, he blames his troubles 
on the little fellows, and the 
little ones say the big fellows 
are their trouble and the mid- 
dle sizes say it’s both the big 
and the little ones. But | be- 
lieve it is all. We have to 
give friendship and loyalty if 
we want it and we have to 
give what we want to get. If 
we have the right attitude 
toward our competitor this 
will have a lot to do with 


whether we make a profit in 
1928 or not. 


YOUR) BUSINESS: I recog- 


you hear what one says about | nize there is a change in busi- 

I have not gotten) ness conditions in 1928, from 
Perhaps jealousy | three or your years ago. A 
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sociation Holds Record Annual 


Engage Attention of Assembled Dealers 


a field secretary for the groups, stating that 
the employment of a full time secretary is 
the longest step toward efficiency. 

The question was then asked from the 
floor if it would be justifiable for the units 
to have a full time secretary. Charles Loiz- 
eaux, of Plainfield, stated that he was in favor 
of an executive secretary. “Many times,” 
he explained, “a dealer will not go to another 
dealer with his problems but will go to an 
executive secretary and tell him the facts; 
I believe that if an organization is to func- 
tion properly it should have an executive sec- 
retary.” 

George Hullen, secretary of the Hudson 
County Lumbermen’s Club, gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the doings in the biggest county 
of the State. The Hudson unit, he stated, 
is endeavoring to elevate the standards of the 
lumber and mill business in the territory by 
open discussion of material costs, distribution 
methods, credits etc. 

Edward Hamilton, of Paterson, spoke for 
the Passaic group and H. W. Smock, of As- 
bury Park, reported for Monmouth and Ocean 
counties. Mr. Smock suggested, in order to 
get 100 percent attendance at the monthly 


group meetings, that the secretary call each 
member individually the morning preceding 
the gathering as a final reminder. Other 
group leaders agreed that this method has 
proved most effective. 


Reduced Volume Problem 


The Thursday afternoon session was fea- 
tured by an unusual address by George W. 
Bogen, of Paterson, on “The Reduced Vol- 
ume Problem.” In a kind, appealing voice, 
Mr. Bogen brought home his message filled 
with philosophy, brotherly love and a plea 
for the Golden Rule. Sincerity clothed every 
sentence and, at the close, he was accorded 
an ovation by the assembled delegates. His 
message remained with his audience and dur- 
ing the other sessions, more than one tribute 
was paid to George Bogen’s heart-to-heart 
talk. [Mr. Bogen’s address in part appears 
on this and the preceding page.—Ebitor.] 


Effect of Labor Conditions 


Following Mr. Bogen, the cost analysis of 
retail lumber yards by the Harvard School of 
Business was expounded by Nelson P. Mc- 
Nair. George C. Hullen, secretary of the Hud- 





Reduced Volume of Sales 


had plenty of business and 
didn’t feel so badly about the 
loss of a customer. But today 
the volume has been cut down 
and cutting prices will not in- 
crease volume; you have to 
create it. This is a time when 
we have to watch our ex- 
penses very carefully. When 
business is plentiful we are 
prone to emphasize the sell- 
ing end, but today we have 
to get back to the time where 
we were real lumbermen. We 


Paterson, N. J., at the Thursday Afternoon Session] 


end of the day we post and | day we are back to normalcy. 
know our gross profits. 
the end of the month we know | normal 
our pro rata expenses and 1915, and I think this is when 
everything; we know pretty|a man really shows whether 
near what we are doing. 
three of our yards our ex-| in business, make money and 
penses are so much a day,|do it ethically. 
and by looking at our daily complished a great deal more 


At | Nineteen twenty-seven was a 
year, comparing to 


In | or not he has a right to stay 


He 


has ac- 


report we know when we go|even if his profits are half 
over or under and when we|in 1927 what they were in 
run into a period where we | 1924. 

are not making that expense | 
and make a profit if it is 


As | see it, in 1928 we 


have two choices before us. 





must get out and work and 
be a part of our business. A 
dcllar saved in expenses cut 
out is a dollar made; you 
don’t always have the dollar 
that is on the books. 

In my own business, I have 
felt 1 would like to know 
where I am heading and what 
we are going to try to do. 
Each year we map out a cam- 
paign—go over the situation 
and learn all we can about 
what we anticipate. In each 
yard we have a definite goal 
—the volume of business we 
have a right to expect. We 
arrange our expenses accord- 
ingly. We did this last year 
and came very close, not only 
in volume, but in expense set 
for the fiscal year. Another 
thing: Every day we know 
how much gross profit we 
make on the sales, contract 
and everything else. Our tick- 
ets are figured both ways— 
cost and selling—and at the 





there to be made; for you 
know whether or not you are 
making money. 


YOURSELF: Every busi- 
ness should have a definite 
dominating personality and | 
think the men who own that 
business should be that per- 
sonzlity. Every personality 
reflects in business. The sit- 
uation in a great many places 
is that the boss is a sort of 
impersonal _character—his 
custemers don’t know him 
and some of his men never 
met him. I think that is a 
mistake. In the last analysis 
we have a choice of running 
our business as an individual 
or so conducting ourselves 
and our business so that we 
can run it as a member of a 
group. 

When things were good, as 
they have been the last four 
or five years, it was not very 
hard to make money, but to- 


|can be lone wolves 





We can be friends with our 
cumpetitor and work with 
him, or work against him. We 
in the 
forest of competition or we 
can be one of the company 
working together to accom- 
plish one purpose and that is 
to make a profitable venture 
of our business. “Good times” 
is a game that everyone en- 
joys, but when it is normal 
it is a red-blooded fight, and 
I would rather fight in a com- 
pany of the men engaged in 
business in my territory than 
fight alone. If we have the 
knowledge of our business we 
should have, and train our- 
selves to dominate our busi- 
ness so that every man from 
the driver to the superinten- 
dent does what you want him 
to do, I see no reason why in 
1928 we can not maintain a 
-profit even though we do less 
business. 


son County unit, spoke 
on labor conditions in 
the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and quoted figures 
to emphasize the seri- 
ousness of strikes in the 
building industry. He 
said that the labor 
unions are now advo- 
cating a 6-hour day, not 
that they want shorter 
hours but that they 
seek overtime pay. The 
result of the union de- 
mands in the building 
game is that the public 
is refusing to pay 
this inflated cost of 
labor production. Lumber retailers, Mr. Hul- 
len pointed out, are interested because this 
will curtail their business; and also as citizens, 
because the unions are depriving non-union 
workmen of their rights in a free country. 

President Wolff announced the appointment 
of the following committees: Nomination— 
M. T. Brewster, George H. Conover, L. V. 
Ludlow, E. J. McFeeley. Resolutions—H. 
W. Smock, Allan H. Church, A: H. Dykes, 
E, A. Pettersen. 

Before adjourning, the audience stood for 
a minute in silence as a mark of respect for 
the three members who died during the last 
year. 

Three hundred and five attended the an- 
nual banquet held Thursday night in the 
Submarine grill of the Traymore. After 
dinner, there was dancing until midnight in 
the Rose room. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The morning session on Friday was con- 
ceded to be one of the most interesting in the 
history of the association. The apartment 
house problem which is now confronting 
Jersey retailers in the metropolitan districts 
of Newark, Jersey City and Bergen County 
was discussed by H. Kramer, of Clifton, 
whose unusual success in selling lumber for 
apartment operations is well known among 
the building material men of northern New 
Jersey and New York City. Although Mr. 
Kramer has been in business only three and 
a half years, during the last two years he has 
supplied lumber and other building material 
for the largest apartment houses in the State. 
This placed him in close contact with the 
operators who are building these apartment 
houses, and has enabled him to study their 
methods and offer remedies for the condi- 
tions which now exist. In order to prevent 
further losses which have resulted from 
credit extension on apartment houses and 
speculative developments, Mr. Kramer of- 
fered the following suggestions: 

IT think we have a remedy if this association 
will go to the trouble. It will mean hard 
work, but I for one would be glad to work 
with a committee if appointed, and work out 
ways of eliminating this evil. My first sug- 
gestion would be: There should be a credit 
association organized within the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, either part of, or 
as a separate organization, but it should be 
under the control of the New Jersey lumber- 
men’s group. Next, we should try to get 100 
percent membership. Try to get every lumber 
dealer and mason material dealer, as well, in 
this credit club. Third, after such an organ- 
ization has been started, any bad experience 
that any dealer has had with any of these 
so-called builders and realtors should be re- 
ported immediately, so that the association 
will have a record of all these fellows who 
are out only to “do” us. 

Fourth, if a lumber dealer starts to furnish 
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material for an apartment house or any large 
building, he should make a search of the 
property. A clerk will do it for $5 or $10, 
so you can see what is on record there. You 
are not then walking in blindly on this job. 

Fifth, if this association has a record of 
these unfair and unreliable builders, they 
should send out, as Mr. Baldwin said yester- 
day, a red slip or ticket to each member, to 
be on the watch-out. Each member of the 
association should be advised that this cer- 
tain man is not playing fair and is doing 
something he should not do. 


Uniform Rule for Payments 


Sixth, we should work out a uniform rule 
of payments. On every job we should get a 
certain amount each month. As soon as a 
man does not live up to his agreement then 
he should get no more material. 

Seventh, one dealer should protect another 
dealer on the job. John Jones is furnishing 
material on a job and stops for a good reason, 
and another dealer should not step in and 
furnish it. He should find out first just why 
John Jones stopped. This is being done in 
other trades. Another thing I believe this 
association can accomplish: By proper ar- 
rangements with every large mortgagee the 
latter would pay direct to the material men. 
I understand the Fidelity Company in New 
York is doing it now. The association, I be- 
lieve, could accomplish that. There is also 
a certain way these realtors can foreclose on 
a mortgage and get a quick sale and wipe out 
the material men before they put a lien on. 
If the mortgage is foreclosed and the realtor 
has been successful enough to get a quick sale, 
the material man is out with his lien. If 
there is any money in court, he can attach 
his lien, but not to the building. 

Another thing—stop notices. These should 
be served by the sheriff and go on record; 
then if an owner wants to play in collusion 
with another he can’t dishonestly do so. 

Credit risks should be gone into more than 
anything else. I want to know, when I sell, 
that I am going to get my money. If the 
officers want me to work with them I will be 
only too glad to take it up and see what can 
be done about it. 


Following Mr. Kramer’s address, a number 
of dealers heartily endorsed the suggestions 
he offered. Edward Hamilton, of Paterson, 
stated emphatically that “some promoters are 
nothing but lumber thieves and should be 
driven out of business. I would suggest that 
every dealer make them give a first mortgage 
on the property as security, before any ma- 
terials are delivered.” 


Credit as Competitive Factor 


Andrew H. Dykes followed with another 
phase of credit: Credit as a competitive fac- 
tor. His illuminating talk was based on his 
experience as head of several retail lumber 
yards in New Jersey and New York. He 
furnished food for thought by presenting from 
a new angle the fallacy of attempting to com- 
pete in matters of credit. He said in part: 

A firm, definite credit policy is, without 
a doubt, one of the principal supporting struc- 
tures of any successful business. When goods 
are sold on a credit basis the charge account 
should be opened only when we are convinced 
we will be paid in accordance with terms, 
mutually agreed upon in advance. Accounts 
should never be opened unless we possess suffi- 
cient information about the individual or con- 
cern applying for the credit to give us that 
assurance. 

Factors, of course, are constantly affecting 
business conditions which have a direct bear- 
ing on the liquidity of funds and the ability 
of debtors to meet their obligations. As these 
factors can not be fully controlled, however, 
nor always foreseen, it requires keen business 
acumen to guard against them and they there- 
fore do, or should, represent the major risk 
in credit extension. 

We should always keep in mind that we are 
not “selling credit” but that we are selling 
merchandise and receiving a promise of pay- 
ment at some definite future date. We make 
mistakes in judgment, of course, which is 
human, but the point is that when we extend 
credit, we must be convinced that we will re- 
ceive payment, and that our “terms” will be 
lived up to. Terms should be standardized. 
This is one of the most important problems 
that business has to correct. A recent in- 
vestigation disclosed that among eighteen con- 
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cerns in the same line of business, fifteen of 
them had different arrangements on terms. 
Now this is just as much competition as is 
price. If any concern wants to give their 
customers concessions, they should make these 
concessions in the price only, and not in the 
terms of payment. These should be basic and 
unalterable in each line of business, excepting 
under very extenuating circumstances, 

Gerater emphasis should be given to the 
terms agreement on all accounts. This agree- 
ment should not be verbal. All accounts that 
are opened should be written to, explaining 
the way their bills will be handled and speci- 
fying the terms. 

If a customer does not abide by these terms 
but allows the account to extend beyond the 
30-day period, we never hesitate to add the 
interest to his statement and write him about 
it. True, we do not always collect it, but it 
impresses upon him the importance to us of 
our “terms” that they mean something, and 
our insistence of strict adherence to them. 

We see no reason why the “terms of pur- 
chase” and the “‘terms of sale” throughout the 
lumber industry should not be uniform, and it 
is our opinion that the adoption of standard- 
ized terms would simplify both buying and 
selling. Unfortunately, for a great many busi- 
ness concerns, they let their customers get 
away with the idea that the seller is always 
obligated to the buyer. We don’t! ,Let lum- 
ber dealers compete as much as they like in 
everything else, but when it comes to “credit” 
they must coéperate and standardize. 

Another feature of credits to which we are 
strenuously opposed is the pilfering of dis- 
counts. When a customer takes a discount 
after the period has expired, we don’t of 
course always succeed in collecting it, but, 
we do take the opportunity of impressing him 
with the importance of our terms and the 
inability of conducting our business on that 
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basis. If he continues to do it as a regular 
thing, we write and tell him that unless the 
practice is stopped we would prefer to dis. 
continue the account. 

All of these features of “credit” are com. 
petitive, some of them small in their way to 
be sure, but if allowed to accumulate, they 
are of more harm to business than is com. 
petition in price. A definite understanding anq 
agreement among dealers in any line of busi. 
ness on what are fair selling terms, we be- 
lieve, would be a very constructive step and 
worthy of serious consideration by this con. 
vention and the lumber industry as a whole, 
both retail and wholesale. 


Analysis of Dwelling House Costs 


H. A. Hellyer, of Tenafly, substantiated Mr. 
Kramer’s opinion regarding promoters of 
speculative developments, with a chart show- 
ing the analysis of costs in a dwelling house, 

Most people will be surprised to learn, stated 
Mr. Hellyer, that lumber and labor are not 
the biggest expense involved in building homes 
in the metropolitan district, or anywhere else 
for that matter. This analysis of homes, rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $6,000, shows that just 
half of the cost may be charged to labor and 
lumber. The lumber and building material 
dealer gets $2,500 out of a $10,000 home. The 
laborer receives $2,600, while a little over 21 
percent goes to land and assessments, and 27 
percent for promotion! Ask the average man 
or woman on the street where the money goes 
in building a home, and they will invariably 
reply, “to the lumber dealer and the laborer.” 
However, the facts show that the promotion 
costs, land and assessments, absorb nearly 50 
percent of the total outlay. I do not consider 
this a legitimate proportion and it seems to 
me that one of the best ways to reduce build- 
ing expense, and encourage the ownership of 
homes, would be to do away with money 
sharks, speculators and those who charge 
exorbitant rates in promoting or financing a 
home or any building project. 

H. W. Smock, of Asbury Park, reported 
for the committee appointed to investigate the 
matter of service charge for lumber yards 
with the sprinkler system. Mr. Smock stated 
that the water companies were charging pro- 
hibitive rates, and that the committee recom- 
mended the matter be taken up with the board 
of public utilities. This report resulted in the 
drafting of a resolution which was adopted 
by the committee at the close of the afternoon 
session. Mr. Smock stated that a nominal 
charge for each jet on the premises should be 
made, and not a service charge amounting, 
in some instances, to $500. 


The Wholesaler in Distribution 


W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New York, spoke in place of B. C. 
Currie, of Philadelphia, who was unable to be 
present for his talk on the importance of the 
wholesaler in distribution. Mr. Schupner 
made a capable pinch-hitter, and after draw- 
ing a picture of just how the wholesaler came 
into existence, he stated that this spoke in 
the wheel of lumber distribution is becoming 
a more vital factor, as the source of supply 
moves further away to the West, Southwest 
and far North. Mr. Schupner pointed out 
that the function of distribution can not be 
eliminated and because the wholesaler is a 
specialist in this line, he can perform the 
function cheaper than the mill or the retailer. 
Mr. Schupner said, in part: 

The mill must concentrate on manufactur- 
ing the right kind of lumber, and the retailer 
must devote all his time to keeping in touch 
with the ultimate consumer; therefore, the 
wholesaler’s job as a middleman is clear. He 
is here because of the service he renders on 
a proper basis. Mr. Schupner stated that the 
wholesaler must respect the retailer’s trade, 
and those who do not will gradually eliminate 
themselves, while the law of supply and de- 
mand will be applicable to those who stand 
the gaff, as “survival of the fittest.” 


The Retailers’ Proposed Campaign 


President L. P. Lewin, of the National Re- 
tail Dealers’ Association, received a cordial 
welcome when he followed Mr. Schupner on 
the platform. Mr. Lewin told briefly of the im- 
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portant topics in retail lumber circles, and 
stated his opposition to any change in the 
lien law. He asserted that the lumber dealer 
should be protected as well as the money lend- 
ers. He also predicted that under certain 
circumstances, the business men will be per- 
mitted to have mergers and to fix prices. 

Mr. Lewin told about the proposed $40,- 
000,000 advertising campaign to bring back 
some of the business which has been lost. 
By reiteration in the advertising, the retail- 
ers plan to focus the public’s eye on the 
legitimate lumber yard in the same manner 
as the tobacco and automobile industries have 
stimulated desires for their products. One 
of the plans of this advertising campaign is 
to impress the public with the fact that every 
stick of lumber purchased from the retailer 
bears a guaranty, and that the lumber the 
consumer receives is just what he has paid 
for. 

Mr. Lewin expressed his belief that this 
advertising campaign will get people lumber- 
conscious. He pointed out that more than 
two-thirds of the houses in the United States 
would be more attractive if they were re- 
built. He expressed his approval of the plan 
to urge people to get 1928 model houses, as 
well as new automobiles. 

Greetings were voiced by visiting officials 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the New York lumbermen, National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Ohio 
retailers, the National-American Wholesale 





ficient quantities are entitled to wholesale 
prices, which is in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association.” 

Hiram B. Blauvelt suggested that the sales- 
men do some missionary work among non- 
members of the association whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself, and in this manner 
help to build up and solidify the dealers of 
New Jersey. Mr. Blauvelt also deplored the 
attitude taken by some building material 
manufacturers in selling direct to contractors. 
His suggestion was incorporated in the reso- 
lutions presented at the end of the session. 

Efforts to tamper with lien laws by poli- 
ticians were deplored by H. W. Smock and 
Mr. Wolff. Certain measures in the legis- 
lature were referred to the legislative com- 
mittee for proper action. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were adopted commending the 
practice of retail lumber dealers who utilize 
the technical assistance offered them by va- 
rious manufacturers but who nevertheless in- 
sist upon themselves negotiating all sales to 
the contractor or consumer, and condemning 
the practice of those manufacturers and dis- 
tributers who independently and without the 
sanction of the retail lumber dealer, solicit 
the trade of the retailer’s customers and then 
present the order secured to this dealer for 
handling. It was pointed out that this prac- 
tice makes for misunderstanding, often dis- 
placing merchandise already sold by the retail 


get his money back by selling to anyone who 
will buy in competition with his “former” 
retail customers, 

Therefore be it Resolved, That the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, condemns the practice of 
transit cars or cargoes and goes on record 
favoring the abolition of the practice entirely 
or such control of the situation as properly to 
protect the interests of the legitimate retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer alike. And be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and to each and every 
wholesale and manufacturers’ associations af- 
fected thereby, with a request for their con- 
sideration and favorable action. 

The three social functions for the ladies 
were thoroughly enjoyed by the large rep- 
resentation of fair sex. In addition to the 
Monte Carlo party Wednesday night and the 
annual banquet Thursday evening, there was 
a card party in the library Thursday after- 
noon, under the direction of Mrs. George W. 
Bogen. _A number of beautiful prizes donated 
by the insurance companies were awarded to 
the winners of the tournament. 


Pickups From Jersey Convention 


EDWARD HAMILTON, of Paterson.—Business is 
not bad in New Jersey.- Last year was a very 
good one in our yard, and though prophets 
foretell a lean 1928 the seers often guess 
wrong. As specialists in millwork, we have 
been extremely busy but note a growing ten- 
dency among the retailers and consumers to 





GROUP OF EARLY ARRIVALS FOR NEW JERSEY CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Lumber Association and other organizations. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


At the final session, these officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President—Spencer D. Baldwin, 
Lumber Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Vice president—Charles Loizeaux, J. D. 
Loizeaux Lumber Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

Treasurer—S. F. Bailey, Bailey & Alling 
Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. 

Board of directors—Edward C. Balch, West 
Orange; Allan H. Church, Bayonne; L. V. Lud- 
low, Far Hills; R. W. Hartpence, Newark; 
Edward J. McFeeley, Newark; E. A. Pettersen, 
Passaic. 


Baldwin 


G. E. DeNike will continue as secretary for 
the coming year. 

Preceding the election, H. A. Hellyer, of 
Tenafly, spoke on the ideal yard, and pre- 
sented with charts a new system whereby 
lumber could be sold by the piece instead of 
by the foot. 

Grover C. Perdew, of the Associated Lum- 
ber & Allied Materials Salesmen, popularly 
known as the ALAMS, told of the purpose 
and aim of this organization which was 
founded in 1926 and which now has ninety- 
six members. This is a group of North Jer- 
sey salesmen similar in ideals to the ELSA, 
of the Pennsylvania territory. At the close 
of his talk, Mr. Perdew submitted to a bar- 
tage of questions. In reply to a query. by 
Secretary DeNike as to the ALAMS stand on 
selling to industrials, Mr. Perdew stated: 


“We believe that industrials which use lumber 
as raw material for their products in suf- 


dealer and placing the retailer in an embar- 
rassing position. It was further resolved that 
the association commend the close coopera- 
tion of manufacturers and wholesale distribut- 
ers of all building specialties, who, in creating 
more business, merchandise their products to 
the contractor and consumer in such a way 
that the sales are effected by the retailer. 

Resolutions were passed, requesting the 
public utilities commission to enforce an equi- 
table and just rate for the sprinkler system 
service. Another resolution promised cooper- 
ation with the ALAMS, and expressed thanks 
to the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co., and the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies for supplying 
souvenirs, prizes, badges and menu cards to 
the association. 

The following action was taken on the 
transit car practice: 

WHEREAS, Transit cars and cargoes of lum- 
ber are being shipped into New Jersey, very 
often either of sizes or grades for which there 
is no market, or else of material with which 
all yards in the territory are already over- 
stocked, resulting in the owner, be he manu- 
facturer, shipper or wholesaler, doing one of 
four things: 

ilst—Offering the stock at cost or less to 
any legitimate recognized retail dealer who 
will take it in as a bargain. 2nd—Offering 
it to the poor credit risk yard, to whom he 
would not ordinarily sell on long terms. 3rd— 
Putting it in storage, paying all the costs and, 
as a rule, eventually selling it at a loss. Or, 
4th—Renting several lots, putting up a sign, 
“Retail Lumber,” hiring someone to watch the 
stocks, sometimes forming a company and 
making him president and then endeavor to 


become cautious. We consider our stock the 
largest in the State but even at that we are 
carrying less than last year. 


H. Epwarp Wotrr, of Elizabeth.—This year 
will be as good as last year in the northern 
section of New Jersey. My personal experi- 
ence leads me to believe that 1928 will be 
comparable to 1926 and 1927, if not slightly 
better. We are facing strenuous competition 
in the retail business. Many new yards have 
sprung up in Union County, where business 
methods are undergoing an evolution. Just 
what the result will be it is difficult to pre- 
dict at this time. 


S. F. Battey, Bailey & Alling Lumber Co., 
Newark.—Last year was not up to normal in 
Newark, and most yards are carrying less 
stock than usual. Personally, we are marking 
time and resolve to be cautious in matters 
of credits, purchases and in making predic- 
tions. 


OwEN M. Bruner, of Atlantic City.—The 
lumber business is quiet here, which is not 
unusual for this time of year. However, in 
our neighboring resort town, Ocean City, the 
retailers report activity. A big building pro- 
gram has already started there, which includes 
the construction of a boardwalk and several 
hotels destroyed last year by fire. 


ELMER BLAUVELT, president, Comfort-Coal & 
Lumber Co., Hackensack.—Bergen County will 
soon be a second Florida due to the new Hud- 
son River bridge connecting us with New York 
City. Hundreds of apartment houses will be 
constructed, thereby bringing to the retailer 
a trade that is entirely new to this section. 
This boom in apartment builidngs attracts pro- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Nebraska Dealers Study Lumber Merchandising 


Favor Federal Aid for Farmers—Honor Charter Members at Banquet— 
Hear Addresses on Insurance Costs and Sales Methods 


Omana, Nep., Feb. 20.—The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of Nebraska retail lumber- 
men, and the first of the reorganized associa- 
tion that bears the name of the “Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association,” (a report of 
the Wednesday and Thursday morning sessions 
of which appeared on page 67 of the Feb. 18 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) came to 
a close last Friday morning with the election 
of the following officers and directors: 

President—N. A. Allen, Lincoln. 

Vice president—C. E. Byers, Hastings. 

Directors—Alliance-Chadron district, P. P. 
Proudfit, Chadron; Ainsworth-O’Neill district, 
Tome Campbell, Atkinson; Auburn-Falls City 
district, Harold Sullivan, Tecumseh; Fairbury- 
Superior group, D. E. Bone, Fairbury; Norfolk 
group, Dennis Melone, Pierce; Columbus group, 
Ray Heynen, Columbus; Hastings, group, Ben 
Reichers, Hastings; Kearney group, Joe Elliott, 
Kearney. 

The insurance department then elected the 
following to its board: Guy L. Harrington, 
Grand Island; N. A. Allen, Lincoln; and R. B. 
Weller, Omaha. 

The resolutions committee expressed the 
thanks of the convention to the city officials, 
the press and the management of Hotel Rome. 
It expressed deep regret that E. E. Hall, of 
the insurance department, has been compelled 
by reason of ill health to resign his position, 
and it paid a high tribute to his long term:of 
faithful service and voiced the hope that rest 
will restore his health. It favored legislation 
giving to farmers an even break with other 
industries, and it opposed Federal legislation 
imposing corporation taxes upon surpluses 
accumulated prior to 1913. 

In a year of good conventions the Nebraska 
meeting stands out as extraordinary. Attend- 
ance was large, and interest has been keen. 


Nebraskans Report Business Coming From Farming 


HAROLD GLEASON, manager of the Farmers 
Lumber Yard, Platte Center, Neb.—‘*There is 
nothing wrong with the lumber business in 
our vicinity. We believe we are getting the 
most out of our possibilities. Last year we did 
a little less business but our profits were the 
biggest in seven years. We have stabilized 
prices and are getting a reasonable margin. We 
have a mutual understanding with dealers in 
our county and do not step into each others’ 
territory. We know our competitors and in 
fact they are our best friends.” 


C. E. Byers, Byers Lumber Co., Hastings, Neb. 
—*‘The year 1926 was hard on dealers in our 
territory on account of the crop failure and 
1927, following a failure, was not so good. But 
we expect a good season this year. Hastings 
is overbuilt with houses but we need several 
industrial firms and this will be a help. Farm- 
ers have let places run down and this business 
will pick up. Even now we have some nice 
orders to fill.” Mr. Byers follows line of least 
resistance when selling. If consumer wants a 
composition shingle he gives it to him. Public 
gets educated to the composition shingle and 
for no reason except that the manufacturers 
advertise. He has had considerable trouble with 
accounts and many ask to be carried a year; 
“can’t say ‘no,’ and keep their friendship.” He 
carries a side line of coal, paints, and all kinds 
of building materials and this has helped con- 
siderably to take care of the overhead. Pros- 
pects for 1928 are best since 1922, he says. He 
added that his stocks now are lower than what 
he would have considered normal two years ago. 


F. A. Goop, owner of the F. A. Good Lumber 
Co., of Howells, Neb.—‘We are just beginning 
to get the real benefit of the 1927 good crop for 


Sound merchandising has been the keynote of 
all the sessions, and Secretary Harry E. Dole 
stated that his only worry is that the meeting 
set so high a mark that it will be difficult to 
do better at succeeding conventions. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
At the Thursday afternoon session the in- 
surance department took charge for a short 
time with Guy L. Harrington, of Grand Island, 
in the chair. Mr. Harrington expressed regret 
that E. E. Hall was absent, due to ill health, 
for the first time in many years. He then in- 


troduced R. F. Mallory, of the Nebraska In- 
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the farmers. You see the bankers managed to 
arrange things so they got first grab at the 
farmers’ profits. Now we are getting ours. If 
we get a fair crop out here this season 1928 
will be a banner year as last year’s prosperity 
will carry over. Collections were great in the 
last half of 1927, and the results of a hard sell- 
ing campaign interesting farmers in purchasing 
small hog and chicken houses, outsheds, garages 
ete., gave us a great deal of confidence in the 
fact that the lumber business is not taking a 
back seat for the radio, auto industry and the 
vacation camps.”” Mr. Good was particularly hos- 
tile, however, to the manufacturers who insisted 
that the dealers accept a certain amount of the 
short stuff. He said his company managed 
pretty well to sell this line, but he knew of 
many who have lost money on account of this. 
“Our association should help us in this fight,” 
he said. “We are keeping our stocks down 
below the average until we are sure of the re- 
sponse to the good crop returns.” 


A. BARNETT is one of the biggest lumber deal- 
ers in the State. His home is in McCook, Neb., 
and he is widely known over three States as a 
philanthropist. Mr. Barnett controls twenty- 
five yards of which one is in Wyoming, six in 
Colorado and eighteen in Nebraska. He has 
numerous other interests, but he says his heart 
is in the lumber game. His business in 1927 
and 1926 was about the same—just a little more 
than in 1925—but he is enthusiastic over the 
outlook for 1928. Mr. Barnett believes that 
the secret of success is the salesmanship end of 
the game. One big essential is to get good man- 
agers. He gives his managers a bonus and 
salary. Three of his managers made $6,000 
last year of which some $2,500 was in bonuses. 
He does not believe in turning accounts over 


spection Bureau, Omaha, who outlined the 
method of setting rates by means of an exact 
analysis of fire hazards. He stated that some 
dealers have the mistaken idea that rates are 
set according to the general impressions and 
judgment of the inspector. On the contrary, 
an exact system has been worked out with 
weightings given to such things as city fire 
protection, exposure, size of yard, height of 
piles, kind and quality of buildings, yard fire 
fighting apparatus and the like. It is to the 
advantage of every dealer to know these things 
and by means of them to reduce the hazard. It 
reduces his cost of insurance, makes fires less 
likely to occur and makes more certain a 
speedy extinguishment of a fire should one 
start. 

President Allen, upon taking charge of the 
meeting, introduced a number of charter mem- 
bers of the association who were present. 
These were Col. E. C. Houston, of Tekamah, 
A. Barnett, of McCook, W. H. Greenslit, of 
Surprise, Louis Mittlestadt, of Norfolk, M. L. 
Fries, of Arcadia, and A. K. Lamars, of Hart- 
ingford. On Wednesday evening the officers 
and directors gave a dinner at Hotel Rome 
for these veterans. 


R. E. Saberson, of St. Paul, then spoke on 
“How to Make More Money in 1928.” After 
stating that he did not like the subject, since 
it seemed to put him in the arrogant position 
of telling practical men how to run their busi- 
ness, he said he would attempt to mention a 
few principles and basic practices that are 
proving valuable in other lines of business 
and that will be equally effective when adapted 
to lumber retailing. Other industries are dis- 
cussing the same conditions that lumbermen 
are discussing. Everywhere in the business 
world it is becoming easier and easier to pro- 


to collection agencies. His method is fair. play. 
He starts with a “dunner” a month, then a 
personal call a few times and with a little 
reason the creditor always comes around. “And 
we still keep his friendship,’ he said. ‘We do 
not lose much on bad accounts.” 


D. E. Bone, Fairbury, at one time one of the 
biggest lumber yard owners in the State, has 
disposed of his string save his yard at Fairbury 
which he is personally directing and is finding it 
mighty profitable. ‘‘From what I can see now, 
1928 will be the best year we have had in some 
time. Crops look fine and the farmer is just 
beginning to realize on his good crops from last 
year. We manage to keep our stocks up to 
normal although I know the general tendency is 
now to keep as little as possible on hand. It 
reduces the investment and helps with the 
overhead.” 


M. H. Lum, Avoca, Neb.—Says that a price 
cutter in a man’s territory can raise more trou- 
ble than a dozen mail order firms. Has man- 
aged to make 10 percent on all sales in 1927 
and plans a little bigger margin in 1928 or will 
not sell. Has no competition in town but runs 
into plenty while sparring for the country trade. 
He handles all kinds of building and bridge sup- 
plies, glass, paints, coal etc. and says that 
the dealer must carry the side-lines these days 
in order to keep his profits up. It makes the 
dealer more independent of the price cutter 
whom he thinks always finally cuts his own 
throat and moves away. Then they get some 
real profits. He personally sees his customers 
after two months without pay. He tells them 
the circumstances he is in and has had little 
or no trouble with collections. Has built up a 
nice paint business and has had success con- 
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duce goods and harder and harder to sell them. 
Inter-industry competition is bulking larger in 
sales plans, and inter-dealer competition is or 
should be smaller. It is easier for two dealers 
to make money and to serve the community 
by locking arms than by locking horns. But 
to make this coOperation reasonable there must 
be knowledge of facts. Most failures occur 
because some manager is afraid to take a firm 
and understanding look at his balance sheet. 
Influencing Forms of Expenditure 

Seventy cents out of each dollar spent in 
the country go to purchase things that must 
he purchased. Every one must have food; and 
until he has food the customer will not release 
his money for other articles. Thirty cents re- 
main, after food and other necessities are pur- 
chased, which may be spent for alternative 
articles; and the choice of forms of expendi- 
ture may be influenced. Lumber falls largely 
into the group that must compete for the 30 
cents. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent out a 
large number of telegrams to representative 
lumbermen asking what the lumber business 
most needs. “Notice,” Mr. Saberson said, 
“that this able journal did not ask what is 
‘wrong’ with the lumber business. There is 
nothing wrong with it. It is firmly based upon 
the desire of the public for homes and the 
ability of the industry to furnish them. There 
is nothing ‘wrong’ with it; but it is faced with 
the necessity of fitting its service to this public 
need. The best answer to this question asked 
by the American LuMBERMAN consisted of 
two words: ‘Intelligent salesmanship.’ ” 

Lumber dealers, Mr. Saberson continued, are 
probably as good buyers as they ever will be. 
Some dealers give all their attention to buying 
and will struggle all afternoon to get a reduc- 
‘tion of 50 cents a thousand on a car of lumber, 
and then will cut the retail price $5 a thousand 
to the first shopping contractor who says he 
can get it for less elsewhere. It is all right 
to save on buying and operation, but profits are 
to be won by quality selling. 

It seems impossible to reduce the quantity 
of lumber produced sufficiently to increase the 
price. It just doesn’t work that way. Big 
mills in times of broken markets can operate 
at less loss than it costs them to close down. 
The logical way to profits is not through quan- 


Trade, With More in Sight 


vincing farmers that it is really cheap to re- 
model an old barn or house. Has had several 
nice orders after such talks. 


Harotp F. SuLuiivan, Tecumseh, owner of 
yards at Tecumseh, Douglas, Dawson and Stella 
known as the Sullivan Lumber Yard in each 
locality —“I believe that the lumber business 
will soon be like the drug store trade. We will 
handle everything, especially we small town 
dealers. A hardware line will take care of 
half the overhead alone, to say nothing of the 
profits from coal, building supplies, and the 
like.” He is a firm believer that a good wood 
Shingle will outlast a good composition shingle 
but has a hard time convincing most of his 
customers of this fact. Says last of 1927 was 
excellent six months with collections fine and 
prospects great for 1928. 


PauL CoLson, Fremont, one of the big owners 
in the Nye-Schneider, Fowler concern which still 
operates 100 yards in Nebraska and Iowa, be- 

‘lieves that the day is fast approaching when the 
lumber business will be a chain affair like the 
Stores are now. He feels that the lumbermen 
themselves are to blame in not knowing more of 
their business. Says that it’s weak competi- 
tion which gives the chain man his foothold. 
He believes that the managers should get a 
commission and salary and finds that that is 
the way to get best results. All of his yards 
now are in a selling campaign to interest con- 
sumers to remodel their homes and paint them 
if they can not be interested in building. He 
does not press too much for collections, be- 
lieving that if it is possible, one should carry 
the consumer along until he can pay with 
ease. However, he says this is a day of high 


tity restriction but through quality salesman- 
ship. This points to the wisdom of selling 
not lumber but the things that lumber will do. 
Farmers are asking for relief, and they need 
and deserve it; but their hope of relief through 
political means is much smaller than their hope 
for better production through means which 
lumbermen can offer them. 


Lumber Must Be Merchandised 


Mr. Saberson mentioned the extension work 
done by Ivan D. Wood, of the college of 
agriculture, in bringing farmer and lumber 
dealer together upon a basis of mutual benefit. 
Lumber is still the long-profit item in lumber 
yards, but most of the merchandising work 
of the dealer is given to less profitable side- 
lines. Service doesn’t consist of doing some- 
thing free of charge that should be paid for. 
It consists of showing how the things sold can 
be used most beneficially. National advertis- 
ing by associations has its possibilities; but it 
turns a fierce, white light upon the dealer. If 
he has something to back up this advertising, 
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If 1928 


pressure salesmanship and if 1928 is to be a 
big business year it must be secured by going 
out and getting the business and not waiting 
for it to come in. He thinks that the lumber 
dealer should carry good side-lines and that in 
time all yards will have hardware stores, paint 
and glass supplies and the like. They will 
have to do it to keep up with competition. He 
is not afraid of the noise about steel firms 
coming in and taking away lumber business 
because he says lumber is better and cheaper 
and he can prove it every time he gets a 
chance. 


C. MORAN, manager of the Farmers Grain & 
Stock Co., Creston Neb.—‘Conditions in our 
territory all point to an excellent year for the 
lumber business. The farmers have already 
started building many barns and sheds while 
others are remodeling their old homes. A year 
ago when business got bad, we got out and 
started a selling campaign interesting residents 
of Creston and vicinity in painting up and 
dressing up their places. The results were sur- 
prising. Nineteen-twenty-seven was ordinarily a 
bad building year for Nebraska but we did by 
far more business than any one of the last five 
years. We are well on our way in this line 
now and with increased farmers’ profits things 
look mighty rosy for us.” 


E. M. ANDERSON, manager and part owner of 
the Anderson & Molzen Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Neb.—‘“Crops in our district were bad in 1926 
and business dropped off. The depression car- 
ried into 1927 with a nice pickup in the latter 
part of the year. Farmers are beginning to 
do a lot of remodeling and buying which they 
have put off for several years because they had 





well and good; but if the light reveals that he 
has nothing of value to show he is worse off 
than he was without it. This is said to be a 
period of mergers, and some dealers fear that 
their independence of ownership is threatened. 
It probably is very little threatened, provided 
they will engage in a more profitable kind of 
merger; the merger of merchandising ideas. 

At the close of this address F. A. Good, 
of Lincoln, voiced a protest against depre- 
cating political action for farm relief. He 
stated that farmers are entitled to an equal 
protection with other industries. Mr. Saber- 
son agreed and stated that he was merely 
comparing political relief with what he thought 
was an important but neglected avenue of re- 
lief, that of larger farm income through bet- 
ter methods. He said he was for all the 
improvement in farming conditions that were 
possible. 

Ivan D. Wood, of the college of agriculture, 
who was to have appeared on the program, 
wired that the advent of a son prevented his 
coming to make his speech. 


Playlet on “The Old and the New” 
The afternoon session closed with a play 
illustrating the difference between the old 
lumber yard and the new lumber store. This 
was presented by the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, under direction of C. J. Blanchard, who 
took the roles both of the old-time lumberman 
and the modern merchant. The play was 
cleverly done. It showed the old timer arguing 
prospective customers out of building because 
times were bad, jockeying with a salesman 
for cut prices and long lengths and cutting a 
bill heavily because a carpenter made the sale 
a fight between competitors. The lumber mer- 
chant then showed his easy and dignified way 
of taking his service to the point where the 
customer could make most efficient use of it, 
selling uses and services rather than materials. 
Tuesday evening the West Coast bureau, 
with Mr. Blanchard and Don Critchfield 
present, gave a dinner to salesmen handling 
western woods. These two men explained the 
campaign of the bureau and presented a 
wealth of technical and merchandising matter 
that is available for the use of salesmen and 
asked for suggestions. The discussion was 
lively and lasted for several hours. 


Crops Are Good 


no money. We have good, conservative farm- 
ers in our district who plan to spend some 
money now that they made some.” Had to take 
over a grocery store two years ago and operates 
this with his lumber, hardware, paint, coal, and 
all kinds of building material business. Em- 
ploys five men and keeps them busy but be- 
lieves the small town dealer will soon handle 
everything but the bank accounts—will have 
to do it to take care of the overhead on account 
of the narrow profit range and keen competi- 
tion. Has developed a nice business selling 
chicken coops 16 feet long, with 6-foot sides 
and 5 feet high. One would be surprised at 
his profits in this line.” 


C. E. ALTER, manager of the Alter-Von Stein 
Lumber & Supply Yards (wholesaler and re- 
tailer), Alma, Neb.—‘“We are located in a 
small town but we have been doing a nice busi- 
ness now for two years and, with our customers 
all expressing enthusiasm for 1928, we should 
have the biggest business in our history.” He 
scoffed at the theory that we have reached 
any way near the saturation point in selling 
new homes etc. Finds that it is no cheaper to 
ship by truck than by rail. Is high in his praise 


_ for the work done by the Nebraska Agricul- 


tural College in interesting farmers in building 
individual hog houses and chicken coops and 
says that the surface has only been scratched 
in this line. Told of farmers in his district who 
have half a dozen hen houses in each corner of 
their lots and just let the hens go out and take 
care of themselves. Has drummed up a big 
trade in the small outbuilding business. He 
says he has noticed several big mail order com- 
panies making a bid to get business out of his 
territory. 
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Wisconsin Retailers Urged to Make 


Constructive Addresses Stress Farm Trade Possibilities, Stimulation 


MiLwAuKEE, WiIs., Feb. 21.—The past con- 
vention season has truly been one of outstand- 
ing character, with better balanced and more 
educational programs than ever before, with 
more pertinent and constructive addresses, 
more searching discussions, more interest evi- 
denced in merchandising problems and more 
enthusiasm for codperative and association 
work than ever before. Nowhere was this 
more marked than during the thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, opening for three 
days’ sessions in this city today. This. prob- 
ably was to be expected, inasmuch as the Wis- 
consin association in the past has built up an 
enviable reputation for leadership in the entire 
trade organization field, and has many a grand 
precedent and fine tradition to live up to. 
Nevertheless, on this occasion it is outdoing 
itself in many respects—from the standpoint 
of excellence of arrangements, interest of pro- 
gram, number of attendance and enthusiastic 
participation among them. 

Contrary to past custom, which was that no 
convention properly could be held if not at 
the old Pfister Hotel, this year finds it mag- 
nificently headquartered in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, one of the greatest and most 
notable municipal institutions in the country. 
The great main hall is given over to. the ex- 
hibitors, while the convention proceedings are 
being conducted in Kilbourn Hall, commo- 
dious, excellent in acoustics, admirable for the 
purposes. All facilities, including restaurant, 
are available within the building, and the asso- 
ciation could have made no happier choice of 
location—a fact that is agreed to by every 
member and visitor. 

Another feature of this convention is that 
admission to the convention and exhibit halls 
is by badge only. Policemen are stationed at 
all entrances, gently but firmly turning away 
all who can not exhibit on his lapel the proper 
credential. Members and exhibitors are regis- 
tered free, but non-members and non-exhibitors 
must hand over a $10 bill together with their 
registration card before they receive the in- 
dispensable badge. 

At the opening of the convention this after- 
noon, there were better than 1,200 registered, 
which leads to the expectation that between 
1,500 and 2,000 will have passed in review 
before the ladies of the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion Bureau, which is handling the registration, 
before the second session opens tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. It is in fact a great 
gathering of the leaders in one of the most 
prosperous and most progressive retail States 
in the Union, and from the business-like looks 
of these fellows it is safe to say that there 
will be little milling around in the lobbies and 
little celebration in hotel rooms while there 
is anything going on on the rostrum. 

At noon today a luncheon was served in 
Juneau Hall of the auditorium, at which 
President Hawley W. Wilbur was host to the 
officers and directors of the association. 


OPENING SESSION 


A cordial “Welcome to the Auditorium” ex- 
tended by Joseph C. Grieb, manager of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, opened the first con- 
vention session promptly at 2 o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon. Mr. Grieb gave some interesting 
details regarding the magnificent structure and 


bid the lumbermen to “feel thoroughly at 
home.” 
Immediately thereafter, President Hawley 


W. Wilbur, of West Allis, Wis., launched 
into his annual address. “Why is it that in 
this great country there are so few people who 
know anything about lumber or the lumber 





business?” he demanded. “Pick up a news- 
paper or a magazine and you will find any 
commodity but lumber and any industry but 
the lumber industry given an item or at least 
a mention. Ask the man in the street where 
there is a lumber yard and he can’t tell you. 
He can tell you, though, where there is a 
garage, a drug store or a moonshine still.” 

It is high time that lumbermen did some- 
thing, Mr. Hawley continued, to make people 
lumber-conscious. The trouble is that the 
dealers have never made any concerted, co- 
Operative effort to tell the public about their 
business but have permitted their contacts to 
be confined to architects and’ contractors— 
middlemen as it were. 

But merchandising, declared President 
Hawley, demands direct contact with the pub- 
lic. Merchandising means creating a desire to 
buy, not merely selling when asked to. “You 


can not create a desire for new floors, new 
roofs, new barns or better hog houses by cut- 
There is only 


ting prices on your material. 


D. S. MONTGOMERY 
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one way for lumbermen to create business and 
that is through showing people how safe and 
easy it is to build a home or to remodel an 
old one, and showing the farmer definite rea- 
sons why he should have a better dairy barn, 
a different type hog house and a scientifically 
planned poultry house. To create the desire 
to build, you must show your prospective cus- 
tomer how he can profit by building—how he 
can actually increase his milk production, his 
egg and hog production by means of better 
housing to such extent that the improvements 
will pay for themselves in a short time.” 
Lumbermen must make a scientific study 
of farming in all its branches, the president 
further declared. They must know more than 
the farmer about his own business, in order to 
sell him intelligently and effectively. Discuss- 
ing other features of the retail business, Mr. 
Wilbur declared that one trouble with lumber 
retailers is that they are too close to their 
customers, are too friendly and too eager to 
please, with the result that they are danger- 
ously lax with credits and collections. They 
are too anxious to add to volume by making 
another sale, and thereby sacrifice safety. 
“There are various ways to cut prices,” he 
said, “and one is giving extra long terms. You 
should insist on credit safety and on the cus- 
tomer living up to the terms of the sale.” 
Conditions are changing, concluded Presi- 





dent Wilbur; new things and new merchandis- 
ing ideas are cropping up constantly. The re- 
tailer must keep abreast with the times and 
keep right on plugging. To work together 
in district meetings and to be sincere with 
one’s competitors are essentials. 


Secretary’s Report 


There has been a decrease in the total num- 
ber of retail lumber dealers in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the last year, due to consolidation of yards 
and to the closing out of others, according to 
the report of Secretary Don S. Montgomery, 
of Milwaukee, which followed. This decrease, 
he stated, is in line with the general experi- 
ence in the central West and Northwest, and 
undoubtedly will continue for a time because 
of the excess of yards in proportion to the 
available amount of business. 

However, thirty-six new members were 
added to the association rolls during the last 
year, bringing the total membership up to 828, 
or better than 92 percent of the total number 
of dealers within the State. 


Function of District Clubs 


Discussing district clubs, Secretary Mont- 
gomery stated: 


The majority of each individual dealer’s 
problems are purely of a local character. The 
individual dealer is not so much interested in 
services and activities of a general character. 
This is the appeal of the district club to the 
individual dealer. It is the opportunity to 
present local problems for counsel, advice and 
solution. The strength of a State association 
can well be said to be in its district clubs. 
The strength of the district clubs, all working 
together harmoniously on a unified plane and 
with certain definite objects in view, function- 
ing with and through the State organization, 
is a strength which can not be equalled. It is 
a strength which should be able to solve prop- 
erly most of the problems facing our industry 
in our territory. 

The effect of group organization is being 
generally felt throughout the State in a lessen- 
ing of unfair competitive actions, brought 
about through the free and cordial acquaint- 
ance fostered in the club meetings. Instances 
are by no means uncommon of bitter com- 
petitors burying “the hatchets of hatred”; of 
one dealer going far out of his way to do a 
friendly turn for his competitor; of a manu- 
facturer or a wholesaler faced with an unfor- 
tunate problem, coming to the district club 
for assistance and actually being assisted. 


Handling of Cement 


In connection with cement, Secretary Mont- 
gomery suggests telling all comers: “I will 
sell all my building materials myself. I need 
no outsiders to sell my materials for me. I 
will not compromise my business by accepting 
a commission.” In connection with the pro- 
posed direct purchase of cement for State 
highway work, Mr. Montgomery reported that 
advices just received from Madison were that 
the State highway commission had instructed 
the State cement purchasing commission “to 
let individual contractors buy their cement for 
State and Federal projects as heretofore.” To 
the question, should cement be billed in any 
other way than through the dealer, the answer 
was an emphatic “No.” Regarding roofing, the 
secretary stated: 

The old, itinerant roofer has largely been 
superseded by the well financed, well equipped, 
high priced roofer, applying a standard grade 
of roofing, sometimes doing a good job and 
sometimes not. The only way the dealer has 
been able to meet this kind of competition is 
by actually getting into the roofing applica- 
tion business himself, using the same methods 
of solicitation, backed up by his reputation as 
an established dealer, and by his guarantee 
of the roof. In numerous instances, the out- 


of-town roofer has been a blessing in disguise. 
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the Buying Public Lumber-Conscious 


of Home Ownership, and Benefits of Uniform Cost Accounting 


He has forcibly awakened the dealer to an 
available new volume of business—the house- 
to-house canvass by the dealer has developed 
a valuable list of prospects for remodeling and 
repair jobs, for new floors, new porches, new 
cupboards, new interior trim, new garages, 
and in some cases even new homes. 

Secretary Montgomery further urged adop- 
tion of the slogan “Give Her a Home of Her 
Own”—Hoo-Hoo’s contribution to the lumber 
industry and particularly to the dealer, and also 
to the National association’s slogans, “Maxi- 
mum Distribution Through the Retail Yard” 
and “Build Now With Safety.” He also en- 
dorsed the grade-marking of lumber, with the 
warning, “The grade-marking of lumber must 
not, can not and will not fail, but requires a 
united front on the part of the lumber manu- 
facturers in order to avoid the same failure 
that the square packing of shingles had.” 


The secretary concluded his report by pay- 
ing high tribute to President Hawley as one 
of the foremost leaders nationally, and added: 
“It is a constant inspiration to receive the help, 
assistance and encouragement of our officers 
and directors. Their wonderfully cordial at- 
titude has made the work of the association 4 
thing of joy and gladness, filling each day with 
the happiness of service.” 

Treasurer J. H. Brannum; of the Brannum 
Lumber Co., Racine, is at present enjoying the 
hospitality of Havana, Cuba, so his report was 
presented by Secretary Montgomery, it show- 
ing the association to be in exceptionally strong 
financial circumstances. 

Declaring that no State retailers’ convention 
had ever been attended by as many State sec- 
retaries as the present one, Mr. Montgomery 
introduced to the members William Badeaux, 
secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. E. Woods, sec- 
retary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Paul S. Collier, secretary 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Allen G. Loehr, secretary 
Alabama Lumber & Building Material Asso- 
ciation, Birmingham, Ala.; J. A. Minnich, sec- 
retary Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Harry E. Dole, secretary Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association, Lincoln Neb.; Roy B. 
Walborn, secretary Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Lansing, Mich.; Adolph 
Pfund, secretary National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and J. F. Bryan, secre- 
tary Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Introduced as an extremely capable and 
charming woman association worker was Mrs. 
Marion Teal, of the trade extension committee, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
She received a generous salvo of appreciative 
applause. 


Retail Possibilities with Farm Trade 


The feature address of the session was that 
by W. D. James, president of the James Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis., who pointed 
out the enormous possibilities open to the lum- 
ber retailer in connection with his farm trade. 
The agricultural problem is a challenge to 
American business, he declared, and to capture 
the farmer’s dollar, and by so doing make it 
possible for him to solve his problems, increase 
his prosperity and make him an even more 
important part of the country’s economic struc- 
ture than he is today, constitutes a challenge 
to the lumberman. Agriculture is definitely 
“coming back,” declared the speaker. This is 
an age of machinery and of efficiency and, 
while efficiency on the farm does not as yet 
nearly equal that in industry, it is rapidly de- 
veloping as the farmer learns to apply science 


to his operations. The value of the country’s 
farm products in 1926 was $13,000,000,000, of 
which 29 percent came from milk and other 
dairy products; 13 percent from hogs, and 
9 percent from other animals. In other words, 
the dairy cow, hogs and poultry are of enor- 
mous importance in modern farm economics. 
The consumption of dairy products has in- 
creased 52 percent since 1916, though popula- 
tion has increased only 17 percent and cows 
have decreased in number by 16 percent. Sci- 
ence applied to farming is the explanation of 
these incredible figures. 

Mr. James illustrated by means of lantern 
slides the evolution of barn building since 1908. 
“What the factory is to industry, the barn is 
to the farm,” he said. “It is up to you lum- 
bermen to spread that gospel among your 
farmers. The present-day barns are the result 
of scientific planning, and it has been conclu- 
sively proved that they pay. Like industry 
junks its old machines when something more 
economical and efficient has been evolved, so 
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the old barn should be junked and replaced by ° 


one in accordance with modern research if the 
farmer is to receive maximum benefit from 
his investment and labors. Being able to 
advise the farmer in matters like these con- 
stitutes real service, and the lumber yard is 
the greatest agency for service in the world. 
Creative selling is what the lumber retailer 
will have to do. The old type of selling is 
gone; the new type is one of service.” 

The speaker further showed by means of 
slides the evolution of poultry houses, the ap- 
plication of scientific principles resulting in a 
greatly increased egg production and naturally 
in greatly increased returns to the farmer. 
The dairy barn and poultry house, he said, is 
characteristic of everything pertaining to the 
farm, and it is up to the lumberman to keep 
abreast with these developments in order to 
be of service to his community and as a mat- 
ter of fact in order to stay in business. 


“The farm dollar is a real dollar,” stated Mr. 
James, “and you had better get right out after 
it. If you don’t, there are other fellows who 
will, They are going out into the country 
after that dollar right now, but the lumber- 
man with knowledge of modern farm needs 
and with a definite service to offer the farmer 
need have no worries. Wait for the farmer 
to come to you and tell you he needs material 


to build a new barn? No, sir! It’s up to you 
to go to him, tell him why he needs a new 
barn, what it will mean to him financially, and 
sell it to him on the basis of service.” 

Mr. James further decried the idea that cut- 
ting prices will stimulate farm trade. “Don’t 
cut the price,” he warned. “It only weakens 
your whole industry. Set your price where it 
ought to be, stick to it, and get it.” 


Committee Appointments 
President Wilbur announced the appointment 
of the following committees : 


Nominating (Standing committee of ad- 
visory board of former presidents):—John M. 
Rodger, Fox Lake, chairman; William Foun- 
tain, J. Fountain Lumber Co., Appleton; H. E. 
Beckwith, H. E. Beckwith Lumber Co., Chetek; 
Otto E. Lay, H. J. Lay Lumber Co., Ke- 
waskum; C. F. Kellogg, Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids; Frank Bodden, Bodden 
Bros. Lumber Co., Horicon; George W. La- 
Pointe, jr., O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie, 
and W. F. Kellogg, Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co.; 
Wisconsin Rapids. 

Resolutions — Ralph E. Nuzum, 
Lumber Co., Viroqua, chairman; S. S. 
Solie Lumber Co., Janesville; L. A. Johnson, 
Heinemann-Johnson Lumber Co., Wausau; J. 
Rodney Jamieson, Jamieson Bros. Co., Poy- 
nette, and F. A. Fuller, of the Fuller-Good- 
man Co., Oshkosh. 

Necrology—W. E. Gleason, Consumers’ Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Portage; D. O. Head, Kenosha 
Lumber Co., Kenosha; F. W. Rayne, Doyon 
& Rayne Lumber Co., Madison; S. E. Taylor, 
Taylor Lumber Co., La Crosse, and John F. 
Bertschinger, Egg Harbor. 

Nominating (Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co.)—H. J. Lillibridge, Barker Lum- 
ber Co., Delavan, chairman; J. B. Laun, J. B. 
Laun Co., Kiel, and Roy C. Chandler, Ham- 
mond-Olsen Lumber Co., Rice Lake. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


For the first time in thirty years, the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association was today addressed by the 
governor of the State. Hon. Fred P. Zim- 
merman, Wisconsin’s young and popular chief 
executive, was the headliner on this afternoon’s 
program and the first to speak. His principal 
subject was the need for codperation in order 
to succeed in business. “Business men,” he 
said, “are certainly entitled to a legitimate 
profit, and to get it they need to organize and 
coéperate so that their business may be put 
on a safe and sound basis, protect them from 
bad business practices and bad debts, and will 
at the end of the year return them a fair 
profit. Wherever organization and codperation 
is lacking, there will never be sound business.” 

Gov. Zimmerman heartily endorsed conserva- 
tion and reforestation and reported that Wis- 
consin during the last year has achieved greater 
progress in those directions than ever before. 
He further discussed the cement business, with 
which he was thoroughly familiar because of 
having himself been engaged in it for years, 
and declared that the local dealer is entitled 
to all this business, whether for State con- 
sumption or not. There is small enough profit 
in the cement business, anyway, and as regards 
profit, he declared, “as long as I can help you 
have it, it is yours.” 

The Retailer’s Opportunity 

A new era in lumber merchandising has ar- 
rived, which demands “shirt-sleeve” retailing, 
declared G. A. La Vallee, vice-president of the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, 
originator of the stains for maple floors and 
woodwork which lately have attracted univer- 
sal admiration. The shirt-sleeve retailer is he 
who is sufficiently awake to seize every oppor- 
tunity and turns it to advantage. 

“The progressive lumber merchandiser is not 
slow in recognizing the fact that we are now 
living in an age of color, when the public de- 
mands beauty and color in its homes as well 
as in everything else,” said Mr. La Vallee. 
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“This offers the retailer an unusual oppor- 
tunity. Lumber is the most beautiful thing in 
the world, and color applied to lumber makes 
a thing of beauty unrivalled.” 

To realize on the existing opportunities in 
this connection, Mr. La Vallee emphasized the 
need for an analysis by the retailer of his local 
market, to be able to direct public opinion and 
give the people a more intimate knowledge 
of his wares. He continued: 

About three years ago a paint dealer made 
an analysis of his town—a typical town like 
yours and mine. He found that 62 percent of 
the homes in that town had not been painted 
in five years—that over half of his possible 
customers were in the market right then. The 
same thing will be brought to light in any 
retail fleld you might survey. Take a little 
time off while you are waiting for trade to 
come to you and go out and ask property own- 
ers if they are considering a new porch, a 
new addition or a new garage. Show them 
how new floors would improve their homes, 
how a room in the attic or cellar could be 
added and how little it would cost. Forget 
about the technicalities of the job and empha- 
size the beauty which you, with the materials 
you can provide, can bring into their lives. 

The maple flooring manufacturers have 
already shown what can be done. Maple will 
outwear marble. Maple, when properly fin- 
ished, is indescribably beautiful and even in 
the short time the maple flooring campaign 
has been going on we see that wonderful 
wood, which had been relegated to the kitchen 
and factory, moved up to a place of honor in 
the living room, dining room and bedroom of 
some of America’s finest homes. The modern 
staining processes have so revolutionized the 
maple flooring industry that the cheapest 
grades of maple are now the most beautiful 
and what were in the past defects have now 
turned into marks of beauty. 

The progressive retailer, continued Mr. La 
Vallee, will dress up his lumber yard, make it 
colorful and attractive to the public. He will 
open a lumber store in the heart of his town 
that will in reality be an art store, gorgeous 
with the color that the public loves so well 
and replete with materials to create color. 
“Always keep in mind,” he warned, “that 
beauty and color are synonymous.” 

There was a considerable delegation of paint 
manufacturers present to hear Mr. La Vallee’s 
address, and they, as well as the retailers, ex- 
pressed great interest in and appreciation of 
his illuminating remarks. 

Mr. La Vallee was followed by A. E. Smith, 
executive director of the Good Roads Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin, Madison, who spoke on 
the State road situation. with particular ref- 
erence to cement consumption. 


Reroofing With Red Cedar Shingles 


President Wilbur at this point asked those 
who subscribed to one or more farm journals 
to raise their hands. A considerable number 
did, but a considerable majority did not. These 
President Wilbur advised to subscribe to at 
least one—the one read in most of the farm 
homes in each territory, in order to keep abreast 
with agricultural developments and to be 
familiar with what the farmers were think- 
ing of and talking about. He then introduced 
the next speaker, R. E. L. Rainey, of Chicago, 
representing the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

Mr. Rainey discussed “Reroofing over the 
old shingle roof with new red cedar shingles,” 
and put over a most convincing argument for 
going after this lucrative business. He told of 
the assistance the bureau is prepared to render 
any retailer who desires to get into the re 
roofing business, including sending a field rep- 
resentative into his town to lay the founda- 
tions for such a campaign, supplying advertis- 
ing and a miscellany of sales helps. Mr. 
Rainey suggested that the carpenters of the 
town be called together for a meeting at which 
the potentialities of the reroofing business 
might be discussed, and the proposition sold to 
them as an almost inexhaustible source for 
profitable jobs. The retailer might just as well 
makes salesmen out of the carpenters and have 
them drum up business to hand him, as to use 


his own organization in drumming up work to 
hand them was Mr. Rainey’s point. “Competi- 
tion? There is plenty of it from all sorts of 
directions,” said Mr. Rainey, “but the retailer 
who inaugurates creative selling does not need 
to fear it at all.” 

Mr. Rainey further showed a series of en- 
larged photographs illustrating methods of ap- 
plying new roofs over old. He was followed 
by E. Thompson, of the Travellers Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, who explained group life in- 
surance for employees. 

The Milwaukee Convention Bureau an- 
nounced that the total registration at the 
end of the Wednesday session was 2,052. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MILWAUKEE, WIis., Feb. 23.—The annual as- 
sociation banquet and ball, held last night at 
the Schroeder Hotel, was a grand success. 
The festive gathering was entertained with the 
impressive singing of the Lyric Male Chorus 
of Milwaukee, consisting of eighty voices 
directed by Alfred Hiles Bergen. The con- 
cert comprised ten numbers and several encores. 
The excellence of the entire event was due to 
the ingenious arrangements by the entertain- 
ment committee headed by George F. Meyer, 
of Platteville, chairman, and in addition in- 


cluding N. J. Braun, Jefferson; N. L. Ander- 
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son, La Crosse; L. G. Wilford, Beloit; G. E. 
Martin, Mineral Point; W. G. Miller, Cum- 
berland; O. E. Lay, Kewaskum; D. E. Kiser, 
Eau Claire, and C. K. Arp, Sheboygan. 

The Thursday morning session opened with 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., with Presi- 
dent W. O. Hoffman, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
presiding. Mr. Atkinson stated that he was 
more than pleased with the progress which the 
company had achieved during the last year, 
which he declared was largely due to the 
hearty codperation of the membership. He 
then called on Secretary Don Montgomery for 
the insurance company’s annual report, which 
showed that the goal of $10,000,000 of insur- 
ance in effect had nearly been reached, making 
the institution one of the largest of its kind in 
the country. Assets were stated as $250,000 
and surplus as $173,000, an increase of $13,000 
since the last annual. Secretary Montgomery 
thereupon presented the report of the nomina- 
tions committee, which was unanimously 
adopted, reélecting W. O. Hoffman as presi- 
dent and naming H. L. Meyer, of Hilbert, and 
H. FE. Beckwith, of Chetek, directors. 


National Trade Extension Campaign 


The session being turned over to the retailers 
again, President Wilbur introduced W. F. 
Shaw, manager of the central division' of the 





National lumber trade extension campaign of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion, who spoke on “The Retailer’s Divideng 
on a_ $5,000,000 Investment”—referring of 
course to the manufacturers’ campaign now un- 
der way. Mr. Shaw explained the details of 
this campaign, its plans and purposes, pointing 
out how the committee is prepared to assist 
the retailer in widening the markets for lum. 
ber and how the retailer can profitably coop- 
erate with the committee. “Intelligent merchan- 
dising is a matter of earnest and constant edy- 
cation of the retailers themselves,” said Mr. 
Shaw. “We must all go to school, study our 
products and ways and means of merchandis- 
ing them and increasing our business and 
profits. In this the campaign will be a decided 
help to the retailer. The various sales helps 
offered will furnish you with many ideas and 
talking points which if used can not help but 
be of big benefit to your business.” 

R. T. Titus, field representative of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, Seattle, Wash., next 
told the story of the sixteen registration booths 
donated to as many retail associations, includ- 
ing the Wisconsin. He said the purpose of 
these booths was not for registration at the 
annual conventions only but to be used by the 
membership as exhibits in their own locali- 
ties, and he urged all members to make sure 
of them as such. 


“Give Her a Home of Her Own” 


The slogan “Give Her a Home of Her 
Own” was the subject of a most interesting 
address by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. “The hand of man may 
guide the pen across a check book to close 
the deal, but behind his act is the influence of 
the real homemaker—woman,” he said. “To 
a woman, a home of her own is something to 
dream about, to plan for, work for, save for: 
a place where she can guide the lives and 
mold the character of her little ones; where 
she can entertain her friends with proud con- 
fidence; and where, in the evening of life, she 
is assured shelter, comfort and independence. 
And that’s why any well conceived plans for 
stimulating home-ownership will center around 
woman’s instinctive craving for a home of her 
own.” Mr. Isherwood continued: 


“Give her a home of her own” is a slogan 
around which is to be built a campaign to 
stimulate home ownership and the modernizing 
of obsolete types of houses. “Give her a home 
of her own” is a direct appeal to the man 
who signs the checks toward the joy of giving 
to his loved ones the pleasures and security 
which only a home of their own can give. 
The worthwhile .man instinctively wants to 
provide these things for his family. However, 
the real strength of this slogan is in its appeal 
to woman—an indirect, yet powerful sugges- 
tion that she is entitled to a home of her own 
and that her husband should give it to her. 
The desire for a home of her own never dies 
in the heart of woman. It is perhaps keener 
in the early years of her married life, but 
even when silver has streaked the gold, the 
craving still is there and can be quickened by 
the proper appeal. 

The “Give her a home of her own” campaign 
will deal not only with new homes but also 
with the modernizing of the old homes, 
through remodeling and the installation of the 
most modern conveniences—the result of 
which will be an increased demand for the 
materials to make the changes or improve- 
ments, and for the furniture, equipment, or 
service necessary to make the modernized home 
more beautiful, comfortable and useful. 

The building of new homes influences the 
modernizing of others, not only to make them 
attractive by comparison but to protect their 
values. The result, of course, is a greater 
demand for materials and furnishings required 
to accomplish the changes. But though prac 
tically every business man in the community 
is vitally concerned in such a campaign, the 
lumberman is a “he-man” in the “Give her a 
home of her own” plan. He is the corner- 
stone of the home-building idea. The home 
does not come into existence, nor is there any 
demand for the commodities necessary to its 
construction, furnishing, or operation until the 
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materials distributed by the average lumber 
yard have been utilized. 

“his campaign invites the codperation of 
every interest that stands to profit directly or 
indirectly from increased ‘home ownership— 
from the real estate dealer, the building mate- 
rial man and contractor and architect, to the 
panker, life and fire insurance man, the furni- 
ture dealer, the grocer, butcher, baker, in fact 
every merchant in town, 

Mr. Isherwood concluded by urging the re- 
tailers, on their return to their respective homes, 
to call together all the local business men in a 
conference and to try to secure their support 
in a campaign creating a popular demand for 
home ownership. 


Recites Cost Accounting Benefits 

“What Cost Accounting Did For Me,” was 
next told by Fred W. Wehrenberg, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. He attributed the largest part of 
last year’s profits in his business to the intelli- 
gent administration which his departmentized 
cost accounting system made possible. “Such 
a system will make you more money if you 
use it yourself and will make for better com- 
petitive conditions in your territory if you can 
sell your competitors on the idea of using it 
also. Some lumbermen are satisfied when their 
pooks balance at the end of the year; but books 
should more than balance; they should give an 
accurate picture of the condition of the business 
in its various departments at all times. There 
is no reason for any business man waiting until 
the end of the year to find out if he is coming 
out on top or is sunk to the bottom, when he 
can have a complete statement of the condition 
of his business every month. A uniform cost 
accounting system further gives a basis for 
accurate cost comparison with competitors. 
The other fellow is just as anxious to make 
money as you are and if he sells too cheap it 
is not through any desire to cut your throat 
but through lack of information. It is up to 
you to educate him.” 

Mr. Wehrenberg was followed by Harry J. 
Colman, cost accountant, of Chicago, who spoke 
on the same subject, declaring that cost ac- 
counting is the very foundation of . modern 
merchandising. “But if you have a system and 
don’t use it, then it is only a system and is of 
little use,” he said. “We've got to bring the 
human element into cost accounting before we 
expect to reap benefits from it.” Mr. Colman 
emphasized the importance of each proprietor 
paying himself an adequate salary. Even if 
he does not draw it all in cash, he should charge 
it off on the books as a liability against the 
business. The salary charge, he pointed out, 
can not be ignored because of its influence on 
the cost of doing business. The dealer who 
does not pay himself a salary and does not con- 
sider it as an expense, never can have a defi- 
nite knowledge of his actual cost of doing busi- 
ness and hence runs the danger of selling 
without profit. 

President Wilbur told of a Wisconsin dealer 
who said to him a short time ago: “I see re- 
tailers are going in more and more for display 
windows, and I guess they are a good thing 
to attract business.” To which Mr. Wilbur 
replied that they certainly were wonderful 
helps and that he ought to install one in his 
town. The dealer agreed, but said: “My part- 
ner doesn’t like the idea, because he says that 
if we put in a window like that there will be 
so many people coming into the store that we 
would have to hire a clerk to wait on them.” 

Advertising Campaign for Retailers 

The 4-year National advertising campaign in 
behalf of the retail lumber yard, shortly to be 
launched under the auspices of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was ex- 
plained by Fred Millis, of the Millis Adver- 
tising Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which is handling 
the details of the campaign. Fund solicitation 
will start April 15, announced Mr. Millis, and 
the campaign will be inaugurated in June or 
July. President Wilbur, of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation, has been selected general chairman 
of the committee in charge. Mr. Millis out- 
lined the purposes of the campaign as “To 


teach the public that when it concerns the pur- 
chase of building materials of any sort it should 
go not to the contractor, not to the architect, 
not to the speculative builder or the mail order 
house, but direct to the local lumber yard.” 

Thursday noon, the association was host 
at luncheon to the presidents and secretaries 
of the twenty district clubs incorporated in 
the association, at which- questions of par- 
ticular relation to district organization 
were discussed under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Wilbur. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The closing session, Thursday afternoon, 
was devoted largely to the annual survey of 
business conditions, the presidents or secre- 
taries of the twenty district clubs reporting 
to the convention the results of a ques- 
tionnaire circulated by each club among its 
membership, seeking the following informa- 
tion: 1l—Were net profits better in 1927 
than in 1926? 2—Was volume of business 
better? 3—Has dwelling construction caught 
up with demand? 4—What are you doing 
to promote farm building? 5—How were 
collections? 6—Do you sell your cement 
or do the cement companies take orders for 
you? 7—What are you doing to meet com- 
petition of “out-of-town” roofers? 8— 
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ber Co., Stevens Point, president of the Cen- 


tral Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, reported 
that generally speaking both profits and 
volume were better; that city construction 
has caught up with demand, but not coun- 
try; that advertising in its various forms, 
plan service and personal solicitation are used 
to promote farm trade; that collections were 
fair to fairly good; that roofer competition 
is satisfactorily met and that competitive 
conditions are satisfactory. 

Julius Wilmer, of the Armstrong-Thielman 
Lumber Co., Calumet, president of the Clo- 
verland Retail Lumbermen’s Club, reported 
that while the volume in his territory was 
less last year, the profits were greater. The 
supply of new houses has exceeded the de- 
mand but the desire of owners of old houses 
for modern homes is creating a big demand 
for remodeling. Farm trade is being culti- 
vated by means of circulars carefully fol- 
lowed up and by every available means of 
creating desire for improvements. Collec- 
tions have been fair. Dealers sell all their 
cement and competition from outside roof- 
ing concerns presents no problem, the deal- 
ers working in close co-operation with the 
local contractors in securing re-roofing busi- 
ness. Competitive conditions are good, the 
dealers trading back and forth and striving 
for a legitimate profit instead of volume. 


The biggest problem is encountered in con- 
nection with small sawmills that are selling 
in a retail way. 


Profits and Volume Better 


H. D. Snider, of the Hansen-Snider Lum- 
ber Co., Kilbourn, president of the district 
of Portage, said that both volume and profits 
were better last year. There is still consid- 
erable farm building, and this is being cul- 
tivated by means of advertising, circulars, 
calendars and personal solicitation. Some 
found collections good, others slow. The 
dealers sell all small cement jobs, but allow 
manufacturers to assist them in selling large 
jobs. Competition by outside roofers is 
being met by dealers selling roofs them- 
selves. Competition is “keen but sane.” 

Oscar Skillikorn, of the Barker Lumber 
& Fuel Co., Plymouth, Wis., secretary of 
the Eastern Wisconsin \Lumbermen’s Club, 
stated that the majority of the dealers in 
that territory found volume and profits bet- 
ter last year. Dwelling construction has 
caught up with requirements, but the farm 
trade is well canvassed. Collections are fair. 
Cement is handled as in the Portage district. 
Re-roofing competition is met by means of 
advertising and personal solicitation. Com- 
petition is keen and more club work is 
needed. 

In the absence of William Fountain, of 
the J. Fountain Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., 
president of the Fox River Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club, Mr. Montgomery read his re- 
port, which was to the effect that conditions 
as a general rule were satisfactory. Com- 
petition in this territory is wholesome, ex- 
cept for “poaching by dealers in other 
territories.” 

J. C. McElrone, of Oneida Retail Yards 
(Inc.), Rhinelander, secretary of the Land 
O’ Lakes Lumbermen’s Club, stated that 
inasmuch as the majority of the members 
were located in resort country, there never 
will be any catching up in building con- 
struction. City building, however, is slow, 
though there is considerable demand for 
remodeling. Outside re-roofing competition 
has been practically eliminated through deal- 
ers going after this business themselves, and 
competitive conditions are satisfactory. 

C. O. Miller, of the Antigo Building Sup- 
ply Co., Antigo, president of the Langlade 
County Lumbermen’s Club, stated that con- 
ditions last year were better than in 1926. 
There is no outside re-roofing competition, 
“but plenty among ourselves.” Competi- 
tive conditions are good, and for the first 
time in history small mill competition has been 
practically nil. 


Good Results from Club Activities 


Edgar S. Engar, of Young & Co. (Inc.), 
Muscoda, secretary of the Lower Wiscon- 
sin River Lumbermen’s Club, reported that 
club activities in that territory are beginning 
to show real results and that competitive 
conditions consequently show material im- 
provement. 

John Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co.,. Athens, 
president of the Marathon County Lumber- 
men’s Club, being absent, Mr. Montgomery 
read his report, which was favorable and 
concluded by stating that competition in 
that section is “far above the average.” 

Hugh Bresnahan, of Menominee, Mich., 
president of the Menominee River Building 
Material Dealers’ Club, the baby within the 
family, having been organized Feb. 13 of 
this year, stated that volume last year was 
10 to 20 percent better than in 1926. Condi- 
tions generally are satisfactory. A good 
deal of re-roofing business is being obtained 
by dealers campaigning for complete jobs. 

Ben Nuzum, of the Ben Nuzum Lumber 
Co., Tomah, president of the Mid-West 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, said that 70 
percent of the dealers reported better profits 
in 1927 than in 1926, some saying they were 
very much better. Eighty percent of them 
reported a larger volume. Thirty-five per- 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Northern Hardwood Men Approve Idea 


Color Effects and Field Service Have Helped Regain Markets~ 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 21.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Pfister here today. New officers elected in- 
clude: 

President—John M. Bush, Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Vice president—John D, Mylrea, 
Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster, Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Chairman of the bureau of transportation 
and legislation—W. A. Holt, Oconto. 

Chairman of the bureau of promotion— 
Harold Collins, C. C. Collins Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander. 

Chairman of the bureau of grades—Al Klass, 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto. 

Directors—Fred J. Schroeder, John Schroe- 
der Lumber Co., Milwaukee; George N. Harder, 
I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich.; S. D. Switzer, 
G. W. Jones Co., Wabeno, Wis.; G. Harold 
Earle, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Her- 
mansville, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, jr., Weidman 
Lumber Co., Trout Creek; M. P. McCullough, 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis.; 
R. B. Goodman, Sawyer Goodman Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis.; E. W. Ellis, Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis.; and F. K. 
Bissell, Bissell Lumber Co., Ladysmith. 


President F. K. Bissell opened the meeting 
with a talk, reviewing the work of the asso- 
ciation during the two years he has been presi- 
dent. He referred to the association’s pro- 
gram on grade-marking hemlock, saying it was 
the first association officially to adopt such a 
system, and that the effort used in promoting 
hemlock has increased its market, and the pub- 
licity has given it increased prestige in the 
minds of a considerable part of the public. 

We have shown that reforestation, he con- 
tinued, something in which the people of Wis- 
consin and Michigan are intensely interested, 
is closely related to a good market for local 
timber products. The railroads in particular 
have appreciated these arguments and so re- 
vised their specifications and purchase orders 
as to seeure, to the greatest extent possible, 
local supplies in ties and lumber for local 
needs. We have adopted a new series of 
official weights much fairer to our territory. 

As 70 percent of our effort is directed toward 
increasing markets for our woods, I may say 
that we have increased our field service work, 
made a special drive in behalf of colorful 
stains on maple and birch, and gained ground 
in bringing back birch and maple into the 
furniture industry through our campaign for 
early American furniture. 


Refers to Legislative Work 


Mr. Bissell referred to the legislative work, 
stating that the compensation insurance legis- 
lation and revision of taxation laws were the 
most important, and a change in the Wisconsin 
laws was made which now grants a fair inter- 
est rate on over and under assessments, and 
that the three-year average feature is much 
fairer to business. He also said that Wis- 
consin has passed what is considered the best 
forest crop law in the United States. 

There were a number of other things com- 
prising traffic and freight rate problems which 
arose during his administration, and several 
booklets published, codperative work done, and 
surveys made. 

He pointed out that economic changes are 
now so rapid and so difficult to foresee and 
so full of peril to one industry, with advantage 
to another, that he is convinced that all must 
work together now as never before, and, recog- 
nizing the force of events, move forward in 
a constructive modern way, appropriate to the 
opportunities offered. 

O. P. Pearson, auditor, read the report of his 


Thunder 


office and the report of the treasurer, Mr. 
Foster, showing the association to be in a 
strong financial condition. 


The Outlook for the Lumber Industry 


Last year will go down on record as a de- 
cidedly unfavorable year for the lumber in- 
dustry, K. W. Jappe, of the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, New York, said. He declared 
that production, while lower than in 1926, due 
mostly to the Mississippi Valley flood, was 
greater than the industry could comfortably 
stand. The decline in demand from the main 
consuming channels, plus the inroads made by 
numerous substitutes, resulted in competition 
keen enough to prove ruinous in a great many 
cases. Prices declined throughout most of the 
year and at present are down to very unprofit- 
able levels. Failures reached a new high peak 
and many firms are being forced to the wall 
by, the readjustment in the industry. 

“On the whole,’ Mr. Jappe said, “the situa- 
tion at the beginning of 1928 was very gloomy. 
These firms which have been fortunate enough 
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to survive can well afford to listen attentively 
to the more rosy forecasts for 1928, since the 
new year is likely to see the industry on a 
foundation strong enough to permit at least 
of an orderly improvement in conditions.” 
Continuing, Mr. Jappe said in part: 


On the demand side, there are many factors 
of inherent strength. First of all we have 
the bases for expecting definite improvement 
in general business activity. The general 
business structure of the country is sound 
and we have every reason to expect that the 
first half of 1928 will average higher than the 
second of 1927. 

The outlook for the chief consumers of lum- 
ber gives some grounds for cheer. The out- 
look for building which normally consumes 
about 50 percent of all lumber, is distinctly 
favorable. The prospects of a continuance of 
abundant funds at easy rates practically as- 
sure large building operations through the 
first half of the year at least. A bright fea- 
ture is to be found in the fact that some re- 
covery may be expected in industrial and resi- 
dential building, types in which greater floor 
space is involved. 

The outlook for industries such as automo- 
tive and furniture is distinctly encouraging. 
The resumption of operations by the Ford Co. 


after many months of idleness has caused the 
entire industry to look up. Besides all the 
softwood lumber used for various Purposes, 
the automobile industry last year used about 
11 percent of the total output of hardwood 
lumber. The revival to date has been moder- 
ate but by spring, orders for lumber from 
automobile centers should be of sizable pro- 
portions. Furniture industry will also feel the 
stimulus of better business which means jp- 
creased employment. The railroads, the sash 
and door and box industries will all feel the 
effects of the coming improvement in general 
business activity. The farmers have had an- 
other good year and should be in a position 
to make the necessary repairs to fences, barns 
etc., in addition to some replacement of obsgo- 
lete homes. 


The Export Situation 

It appears from reliable sources that the 
crating of goods exported consumes about half 
as much lumber as is exported in its raw 
state. The foreign situation, while somewhat 
confused at present, is likely to improve. The 
recent stabilization of the lire is likely soon 
to be followed by the franc. With the pros- 
pects of heavy exports of general merchandise 
for some time to come, the demand for lum- 
ber for crating purposes is likely to continue 
well sustained. As for the export of lumber 
in its raw state, the prospects are rather 
bright. In 1927, exports of all species were 
higher than at any time since 1913 with the 
trend generally upward since 1921. 

As general economic conditions in foreign 
countries improve so will the demand for 
American lumber. Viewed from every angle, 
a basis exists for expecting an improvement 
in the demand for lumber. 


Prospects of Upturn in Price Level 

The trend of general commodity prices has 
an important bearing on lumber prices. A 
long time comparison shows, however, that 
lumber is still relatively dear in relation to 
commodity prices in general. The gap, how- 
ever, is less unfavorable than at any time 
since 1921. General commodity prices are in 
a major upward movement and the rise is 
likely to continue at least throughout the first 
half of 1928. Lumber prices have until lately 
continued their sagging tendency. The pur- 
chasing power of the “Lumber Dollar” has 
therefore been increasing and this fact should 
be stressed since substitute manufacturers in- 
sist on reference to lumber as a dear com- 
modity. 


Heavy Failures ERefiect Keen Competition 


In any industry where the productive capac- 
ity is large there is naturally a tendency to 
over-produce at times. Lumbermen are well 
aware of this fact since they have failed to 
make the necessary adjustment between supply 
and demand. The competition for the lum- 
ber dollar in 1927 as a result was extremely 
keen. Prices in many instances are below the 
cost of production and yet many firms have 
insisted on selling lumber for whatever it will 
bring. This reckless price-cutting phase is a 
sort of last desperate attempt on the part of 
many producers to secure ready cash in the 
hopes that they may survive. The result is 
that failures among lumber and allied manu- 
facturers are around peak levels and that the 
average liability per failure is on the increase. 
In other words the adverse conditions prevail- 
ing are gradually affecting the larger firms 
in the industry. Elimination of many plants 
will doubtless continue until productive capac- 
ity in the industry is considerably reduced. 
Many firms will fail before better times ar- 
rive and other weak firms are likely to merge 
with stronger ones. These steps are inevit- 
able and are bound to work for the benefit 
of the entire industry. 


Conclusions 


The readjustment period in this industry 
is gradually approaching an end. By early 
spring at least conditions are likely to be suffi- 
ciently sound to plan on a general rise in 
lumber prices. Some of the favorable indi- 
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of Putting More Steam Behind Birch 


Hemlock Prestige Increased by Grade Marking and Advertising 


cators as the new year begins may be listed 
as follows: 

i—General business activity is likely to im- 
prove through the first half of 1928, at least, 
resulting in increased purchases of lumber for 
industrial uses. 

2—Building activity will continue well sus- 
tained for some months to come, 

g—Large number of failures currently re- 
ported eliminates many weak firms and will 
leave the industry in better and stronger 
hands. 

4—Purchasing power of the “Lumber Dollar” 
is now greater than at any time since 1921. 

5—Stocks of lumber in retail yards are gen- 
erally low. 

6—Industry is now beginning to reap the 
benefits of the national trade extension pro- 
gram. 

Birch Merchandising Problems 


Harold Collins, chairman of the bureau of 
promotion of the association, in a report on 
“Birch Merchandising Problems,” said that the 
trade extension bureau is making the public 
lumber conscious and markets which were lost 
are being regained. Mr. Collins pointed out that 
each producing region in the country must get 
its proper amount of business in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

He quoted figures on the hardwood produc- 
tion in the United States for 1926, stating that 
it was 6,466,000,000 feet and of this amount, 
Wisconsin produced 518,000,000 feet.and Michi- 
gan 490,000,000, or 15 percent of the total 
amount of hardwood produced in 1926 com- 
pared to 1925 when they produced 17% percent 
of the total. He said that the total birch pro- 
duction of the country in 1926 was 365,000,000 
feet. Wisconsin produced 181,000,000 feet and 
Michigan 88,000,000 or both States combined 
produced 74 percent of the total output. 

The leading wood competing against birch 
now is red gum and in 1926 it increased to 
17% percent of the total hardwood production 
of the United States. Oak and red gum have 
replaced birch in many industries, he said, and 
softwoods from the West Coast are competing 
against birch. With proper merchandising 
there should be no competition between red 
gum and birch. Mahogany is being imported 
from the Philippines and this is cutting into 
the birch market and is being sold as cheaply 
as birch, which gives the western mills a 
chance to compete with the northern door mills. 
Birch is coming from Russia also and is being 
sold cheaper than northern birch. 

The experience with birch last year, Mr. 
Collins said, was costly and this is not a 
bright picture of the situation, but with proper 
merchandising it may become better. Men 
who are merchandising properly today are pay- 
ing big dividends because they are spending 
money for promotion. Other regions are 
spending money for promotional work to push 
their species. 

There is a prevalent idea that because birch 
has many merits, the people should buy it. 
You remember the northern white pine situ- 
ation, when the northern men lost their mar- 
kets because they predicted how scarce it was 
getting. The markets were lost because the 
buyers learned to use other woods. 

Give more time to merchandising rather 
than to production. Consumers would feel bet- 
ter if you had a central sales agency for birch 
and would do some promoting. The group that 
Promotes its own species of lumber will be 
a step ahead of all the others. 


Mr. Collins, whose address was conceded to 
be the high light of the meeting, and who 
was given an ovation on its conclusion, highly 
commended and endorsed the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ trade extension campaign, which 
he thought would sell the lumber industry to 
the public and lay the foundation for efficient 





follow-up work by the regional associations 
and individual concerns. 


Dimension Lumber Potentialities 


E. C. Kratsch, Milwaukee, secretary of the 
Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on the dimension lumber business. 

Commenting on the potential magnitude of 
the dimension lumber market, the speaker said 
that 80 percent of the 6,000,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood produced annually is cut to dimension by 
consumers prior to final use. This represents 
over 4,000,000,000 feet of hardwood dimension 
lumber and a recent survey shows about 4,000,- 
000,000 feet of softwoods converted to dimen- 
sion by industrial consumers, this being exclu- 
sive of interior trim and short lengths for the 
building industry. Increased freight rates and 
high labor costs make it imperative for con- 
sumers to cut their costs. Mr. Kratsch said: 

Dimension lumber enables the consumer to 
carry a smaller inventory at consuming 
points, gives him a more rapid turnover with 
less high priced storage space, enables him 
to concentrate on his manufacturing and sell- 
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ing problems, and gives him the benefit of 
cheaper labor at the cut-up operation. The 
rising price of stumpage makes it mandatory 
that the utmost yield in net utility be de- 
livered from each log cut. The imminent 
threat of substitutes for wood indicates with 
positive finality that stock must be furnished 
woodworkers in such condition that it can 
be fabricated with the facility of steel, 
bakelite, and other manufactured products. 
The market for the sale of wood products 
must be held to its present high level in 
order that reforestation may be made a 
profitable venture. The above is the chal- 
lenge of economic pressure. Dimension lum- 
ber is the only possible answer. 


The speaker brought out the point that di- 
mension lumber gives the consumer a known 
basis of raw material cost and thus will obvi- 
ate unintelligent competition among the wood- 
using industries. Discussing what can be done 
to accelerate the development of dimension 
lumber on lines that would be for the best 
interests of both manufacturer and consumer, 
the speaker said: 

We must accept as axiomatic the statement 
that dimension lumber, if it is to get any 
place at all, must be made to exact specifica- 
tions and intelligently merchandised. Lack 
of responsibility in the past has hurt this 
market tremendously. The dumping of 
poorly made stock at ruinous prices has 


hampered the business of manufacturers who 
knew their costs and who knew how to make 
dimension lumber, first because it has con- 
fronted them with destructive price competi- 
tion, and second, because it has violated the 
consumers’ trust. Who cares to purchase ma- 
terial which can not be used? Lack of cost 
knowledge by both producers and consumers 
has not been confined to only the small 
manufacturer and user, but has applied to 
the large ones as well. As a matter of fact, 
it is an open question as to which type of 
manufacturer has hurt this market most, the 
small “hill-billy” or the large producer who 
did not know what his stock cost him to 
make. 

Then, there has been the consumer’s pet 
theory that dimension has been made from 
waste and should be sold at waste prices, an 
idea based upon an entire lack of knowledge 
of what it costs to work up waste. Today, 
there is very little dimension made from 
waste. The successful firms in the business 
find that they can not afford to conduct their 
operation as a waste salvaging proposition. 
Waste works to small cuttings and there are 
too many small cuttings already. 


Aims of the Association 


Mr. Kratsch then told something of the aims 
of the Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the members of which reported at 
the annual meeting in November that a greater 
volume of dimension had been sold since the 
association was organized, most of this having 
gone to responsible consumers who knew their 
costs and who were less inclined to haggle over 
price. He said: “We are working on a survey 
of cutting requirements, looking to the stand- 
ardization of certain definite sizes and species 
which may be used to equalize the cutting op- 
eration of our members.” Substantial develop- 
ment in dimension lumber already has begun, 
the speaker said, and continued: 

Some of the largest automobile firms in the 
nation are reporting savings of over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year on freight 
alone through going on a dimension lumber 
basis. A contract was made several months 
ago for 7,000,000 feet of dimension by one 
of our leading body builders. These are 
merely high lights of a general trend which 
applies not only to the automobile trade, 
but to furniture and other industrials as well. 
One of the largest firms in our membership 
specializing on furniture dimension reports 
that it made more money off its dimension 
operation last year than on any other phase 
of its varied operation, and this has been 
true of quite a few firms making both dimen- 
sion and rough lumber. The conclusion 
seems warranted that dimension lumber, 
properly undertaken, already offers a larger 
return on one’s efforts and investment than 
regular lumber manufacture. 


Proposed Trade Extension 


Mr. Kratsch urged manufacturers to attend 
the special meeting of the Dimension Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in Mem- 
phis next week, at which time it is hoped to 
effect a tie-up with the trade extension activi- 
ties of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, through which substantial and im- 
mediate progress will be made in supplying a 
greatly needed engineering and field service. 

In conclusion, the speaker said: 

Dimension lumber, to be manufactured 
successfully, demands a heavy investment in 
kilns and equipment. It requires far more 
exactness in manufacture, far more knowl- 
edge of wood than rough lumber manufac- 
ture and needs a considerable volume and 
diversification of output so that the entire 
cut may be marketed. 

The idea has been advanced that centrally 
located cut-up plants, individually not 
codperatively owned, using not only their 
own raw material, but the product of many 
other mills, offer the largest chances of suc- 
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cess. Firms that have been successful in 
this line of work, with one exception, have 
had several years of very hard sledding prior 
to making money. The exception was a firm 
organized to handle a very large automobile 
contract which was cancelled before the job 
was half through, but on which the company 
had already delivered sufficient stock to pay 
for its entire investment and a satisfactory 
profit besides. 


Experiences With Dimension Lumber 


George N. Harder, of the I. Stephenson Co. 
Trustees, followed Mr. Kratsch, to tell of the 
experience his company has had with dimen- 
sion lumber. He said it had just started the 
manufacture of dimension stock a few days 
ago and it is the first to manufacture kiln 
dried dimension in the North. The company is 
going to go slow. Dimension must be pro- 
duced in the manner the automobile manufac- 
turers want it, in order to save the market. 


The company entered the business because it 
had space and kiln capacity, and it turned a 
portion of its flooring plant over to the manu- 
facture of this stock. Dimension lumber is here 
as a fact, Mr. Harder declared, but there are 
some important things to be considered and the 
industry will have to make haste slowly. He 
read off the dimensions included in an order 
he had secured from an automobile body con- 
cern as an example of just what would be 
called for and to indicate the necessity of some 
sort of standardization. Having shipped only 
three cars to date he was not prepared to form 
any definite conclusions, though he felt sure 
that a higher standard of values would have 
to be brought about, if dimension lumber 
manufacture is to become a profitable industry. 


A luncheon was held at noon during which 
a skit was put on in dialect by John Boehm, of 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
and George S. Cortis, Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. In addition to a pro- 
gram by professional talent, several songs were 
rendered by J. T. Phillips, of the Diamond 
Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Report of Secretary 


“You are the voice of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan in the lumber industry,” O. T. Swan, secre- 
tary of the association declared in his report, 
“and if your voice has been powerful in the 
State and national councils of the industry in 
developing the laws you live under, the freight 
rates you pay, the rules and methods under 
which your product is sold, and in developing 
a wide appreciation of the merit of your goods, 
it is not because of size but it is due to or- 
ganized associated effort, led by outstanding 
men of ability from among you, men whose 
logic, opinions and judgment command respect 
anywhere.” 


Times change, he pointed out, and said that 
twenty years ago there was no competition 
among the different species of lumber, and 
every region worked in its own district. Today, 
competition is in a mad riot of change as cus- 
tomers are here today and gone tomorrow and 
organized industries compete for markets, for 
rates, for publicity, in financing research, in 
developing new methods which are promptly 
used by the group as a whole. Individual com- 
petition is but an eddy. He illustrated the va- 
rious things that have changed during the last 
few years and new inventions which have come 
into being and been adopted. 


“Your markets are made in mysterious ways,” 
said Mr. Swan; “when Russia tried bolshevism, 
it ultimately had its effect on northern woods.” 

According to Mr. Swan, an industry should 
have at least the following in whole or in part: 
A quick statistical knowledge of all important 
facts; protection against rate changes, methods 
in administering policing rules on inbound and 
outbound shipments, and files and records im- 
mediately available for rate hearings; inspec- 
tion and grade control; industrial research, 
publicity, market promoion; strong committees 
from the membership which will direct the 


work along practical lines. He said that this 


- association had every one of these factors. 


The income of the association last year in- 
cluded: Association, $43,487.56; hemlock, $45,- 
760.54; birch, $31,252.10; and maple, $16,295.56, 
or a total income of $136,795.76. The expenses 
included: General association work, $38,544.02 ; 
hemlock promotion, $33,259.63; maple promo- 
tion, $18,461.33; birch promotion, $34,119.31, 
a total of $124,384.29, 69 percent of which was 
spent on advertising and promotional work. 


The Institute Conservation Plan 


J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., gave a report on the conservation 
program arranged by the institute. Last year 
the floods in the South cost the lumberman, 
directly, more than $4,000,000 and production 
was curtailed. Mills outside the flooded area 
started to work night and day and the men in 
the flood area had to sell their lumber at any 
price, due to the over-production. 

He told how the conservation program was 
started and worked out, and that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had gone over the plan and 
given its sanction to it. The plan was adopted 
at Memphis a month ago and field men have 
already been put in. There are nine districts 
served by the institute and each district has a 
chairman, vice chairman, and paid worker. 
Some mills have come in under the conserva- 
tion program but have not joined the institute. 
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and Legislation of Grades 
There are about sixty band mills to a group. 
The field men who are paid visit the mills and 
check up on the reports they send to the insti- 
tute. 

The impression was that Memphis was the 
stumbling block, he said, and would not co- 
éperate, but there are sixty-seven mills in this 
group and all but three have signed to come 
under the conservation program. 

Mills in the flood areas are running over 
capacity because they had no stock on hand 
on account of being closed so long, but the 
mills in the other group generally are operat- 
ing below capacity and under the orders they 
have on hand. This conservation program 
will bring out the hidden production. 


He explained that an inventory will be taken 
as of March 1, to show the decrease or in- 
crease at the mills so they can keep the bal- 
ance on production and consumption. As illus- 
trative of the consumer’s attitude he said that 
Charles Fisher, of the Fisher Body Co., is in 
accordance with the conservation program for 
hardwoods. Other consumers believe it will be 


a stabilizer of prices. 

The next step, according to Mr. Townshend, 
will be to organize consumers and a committee 
will probably be ready by the end of March to 
meet with the manufacturers. 

He said that the lumbermen of the South 





are somewhat apprehensive as to the attitude 
of other regions but are hopeful that the pro- 
gram will be generally adopted. The West 
Coast operators hope to adopt this conservya- 
tion program, and Mr. Townshend said that 
by the middle of next summer it is possible the 
whole industry will be working on this plan. 


Frank Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, Chicago, spoke 
briefly, and said that the conservation program 
should help to cure the ills of the hardwood 
industry, which is now getting over the hill. 

It was moved by R. B. Goodman that the 
Memphis plan be referred to the directors of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to determine what statistics 
can be obtained that will picture conditions in 
the North more clearly than those now avail- 
able, and the members adopted the motion by 
a rising vote. 

Mr. Goodman then urged support for the 
forestry conference in Milwaukee, March 28 
and 29, and asked the operators to attend, and 
to send men from their woods departments, 
as the conference will be of a highly educa- 
tional nature. 


W. F. Shaw, manager of the central division 
of the National trade extension campaign, Chi- 
cago, outlined the program of the extension 
campaign, and told of some of the excellent 
results clearly apparent. 

Due to lack of time, the reports of the field 
men for the association, and reports of bureau 
chairmen were dispensed with, and the meeting 
adjourned. The new directors held a meeting 
immediately following the general session. 


(BRS AZZEES 


Commerce Bureau’s New Offices 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 20.—The establish- 
ment of eight new offices in the trade centers 
of foreign countries, of six new offices in im- 
portant business localities of the United States, 
the launching of three special regional market 
surveys covering twenty-one States and more 
specialized attention to the sale abroad of out- 
standing American export commodities have 
been made possible through increased appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year, according to Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 


The new foreign offices will be located in 
Budapest, Hungary; Oslo, Norway; Winnipeg. 
Canada; Guatemala City, Guatemala; La Paz, 
Bolivia; Tientsin, China; Accra, West Africa, 
and Algiers, Algeria. 

The six new branch offices in this country 
will be opened in Denver, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mingham, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and North 
Carolina. Six cities are competing for the 
North Carolina branch and under present plans 
a selection will be made on the basis of a 
scientific survey. 


The special regional marketing surveys will 
cover three distinct geographic areas, namely, 
the Gulf States, the central Atlantic States 
and the Pacific Northwest States. The purpose 
will be to provide a wide range of economic 
facts and figures regarding purchasing power, 
wholesaling territories and other distribution 
problems of the regions enumerated. A similar 
study giving results of a survey of the south- 
eastern section of the United States, published 
recently, has been widely commended for its 
practical value to merchants and manufactur- 
ers. 

Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and portions of Missouri, Tennessee 
and New Mexico will be included in the Gulf 
States survey. The central Atlantic region will 
include Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Delaware 
and portions of Kentucky and Ohio. That on 
the Pacific coast will include Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho and the western part of Mon- 
tana. 
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Hardwood Wholesalers Discuss Problems 


Urge Greater Use of Wood in Railway Cars—Consider It Poor 


Merchandising to Change Grading Rules Radically 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 20.—Conditions in 
the hardwood business are improving, it was 
brought out at the annual meeting of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee, Monday, Feb. 20, at the 
Milwaukee Athletic club. 

L. H. Levisee, of the Levisee Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., was elected president to suc- 





T. T. JONES, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Chairman Resolutions 


H. E. CHRISTIANSEN 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Retiring President 


ceed Harry Christiansen, Milwaukee. W. D. 
Wheeler, W. D. Wheeler Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
was elected vice president; J. F. Hayden, 
Minneapolis, was reélected secretary, and 
G. A. Vangsness, Vangsness Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer. Directors are Mr. 
Christiansen; Robert Maislein, Maislein-Daw- 
son Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and V. J. Euler, 
V. J. Euler Lumber Co., Chicago. 

The meeting opened with the report of Sec- 
retary Hayden, in which he said that the year 
closed has not been entirely satisfactory for 
the wholesalers of hardwood. A discussion, 
in Chicago in May, resulted in the committee 
on trade relations being appointed. Another 
accomplishment was the defeat of Proposal 
“C” at the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. There were 
twenty-nine members at the start of last year, 
and during the year the firm of C. W. Hans- 
ley Lumber Co., Escanaba, Mich., was added. 
The W. C. Landon Lumber Co., Wausau, re- 
signed, and the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 
and the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. retired 
from the wholesale trade. He read from a 
recent article by Roger Babson who argued 
that the wholesaler has a real, legitimate place 
in the scheme of business. 

President Christiansen appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

Resolutions—T. T. Jones, T. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, chairman; A. H. Ruth, 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Chicago, and Mr. 
Levisee. 

Nominations—T. E. Youngblood, Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Co., Minneapolis, Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr, Euler. 

Speaking on “What Is the Cost of Doing the 
Present Drug-Store Method of Business?” Mr. 
Ruth said that it is costing more to do busi- 
ness on account of the small orders and calls 
for mixed lots, and that the additional cost 
during 1927 was between 10 and 15 percent 
over the previous two years. Sales expenses 
are higher because an inquiry from a customer 


now demands that the salesman must make 
several calls, perhaps to find that the customer 
is not ready to buy, or that the business has 
been placed at lower prices. Hand to mouth 
buying is due, Mr. Ruth believes, to rapid trans- 
portation and good deliveries. Close buying 
may result in customers getting caught short 
on stocks and having to pay premiums. Stocks 
of buyers are down to the minimum. 


Relations Between Volume and Profits 


Mr. Youngblood said that he figured out 
a method of cutting prices on one item, and 
found that if the price were cut $1 he would 
have to do one and one-third times more busi- 
ness. When prices are cut the credit risk 
mounts and the cost of business increases, be- 
cause more help is needed to take care of the 
business. Using the sales value $50, and cost 
$46, he said that if the price were raised $1, 
a firm could sell 80 percent of the original 
amount and still get the same profit. The 
credit risk is less and expenses decrease. 


Consolidations May Increase Overhead 


A discussion took place on whether con- 
solidations are a method of reducing expenses. 
One member said that lumber concerns can be 
too big, because they become unwieldy. It was 
brought out that the mills having large sales 
organizations have a larger sales cost than the 
single mills. One opinion was that it would 
be beneficial to consolidate if over-lapping in 
the same territories could be eliminated, as it 
would save considerable on the overhead, but 
all the members of the firm would have to 
continue to be good producers to make such 
a scheme successful. 


Secured Fair Discount from Mills 


William Kelley, of the Kelley-O’Melia Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee, chairman of the trade re- 
lations committee, reported on the action at 
the last meeting in Milwaukee, during which 
letters from mills were read. He said that 
following that meeting, he and President Chris- 
tiansen had written a letter to certain mills 
regarding the giving of a 4 percent discount 
off list to the wholesalers. While no direct 
responses were received, he said that he be- 
lieved the purpose had been accomplished. 
Everyone has noticed recently that many manu- 
facturers are quoting prices with the 4 per- 
cent special discount based on mill values. A 
number of the members took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed, and the feeling was 
that the mills are playing fair. The prices 
they have been asking recently are fair and 
they should get them in order to make any 
profit. One company has adopted the policy 
of giving the 4 percent to the wholesalers it 
was reported, and the stockholders have been 
sold on the proposition that the wholesaler is 
a necessary unit in the industry, and that he 
helps merchandise lumber. There is more 
uniformity in prices now, and the range has 
been narrowed considerably. The mills feel 
now that it is time to codperate with the whole- 
salers who are reliable, and there has been 
more cooperation this past year. Frank Blair, 
of the Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich., said that the policy of his company is 
to be friends with the wholesalers who are on 
the square. 

Land Clearing Instead of Logging 

J. S. Wood, of the James R. Andrew firm, 
Escanaba, Mich., in answering the question, 
“Can the Mills Survive at the Present Re- 
turns?” said he thought they could if they 
get good logs, and the list holds firm. Mr. 


Jones said that too many mills that are log- 
ging are still working on the policy of “clear- 
ing the land” and .taking all kinds of logs, in- 
stead of only the good timber, and he said 
the tie business has saved many of them so 
far. The selective logging operations being 
conducted in the North were touched on, and 
it was shown that 75 percent of the trees are 
8 to 11 inches, and that 25 percent are 12 
inches and up, and 60 percent of the scale is 
on the larger trees. 

A letter from C. P. Crosby, Crosby Hard- 
weod Co., Rhinelander, Wis., was received by: 
President Christiansen, and Mr. Crosby could 
not attend the meeting because he was in an 
automobile accident recently. 

Resolutions adopted asked that since the 
fire risk is negligible in wooden cars, a com- 
bination of wood and steel should be con- 
sidered by car builders as more beautiful and 
comfortable, and permitting passengers to be 
got out after a wreck; that it is poor mer- 
chandising to consider any radical changes in 
hardwood grading rules such as contained in 
“Proposal C”; that lumbermen should buy 
products made by concerns that recognize the 
worth of lumber by making their products in 
part or in whole of wood; that the lumber in- 
dustry would greatly benefit if more time were 
devoted to developing new fields for lumber; 
that members are heartily in sympathy with 
the practical salesmanship exemplified by 
Bend (Ore.) lumbermen in urging employees 
to promote the use of wood. 


In Future May Discuss Prices 


Officers were elected and it was voted to 
hold the next meeting in Milwaukee. Presi- 
dent Christiansen suggested that at tuture 
meetings it might be well to return to the 
former practice of discussion of the prevail- 
ing prices in the various lumber markets, as 
the recent decisions of the Department of 
Commerce and the attorney general indicate 
that such discussions are legal as long as there 














G. A. VANGSNESS, 
Chicago; 
Elected Treasurer 
of Association 


T. E YOUNGBLOOD, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Chairman Nomina- 

tions 

is no thought to combine and agree on specific 

prices. Mr. Ruth made a motion that Mr. 

Christiansen and the rest of the officers be ex- 

tended a vote of thanks for their work during 

the last two years. 

The association held its annual dinner and 
ad at the Milwaukee Athletic Club Monday 
night. 
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SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 
18.—Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, chief forester of 
the United States, be- 
comes _ secretary-man- 
ager of the West Coast 





J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash.; 
President 





Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The association 
and its allied organiza- 
tion, the West Coast Lumber Bureau, have 
voted to amalgamate as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made; furthermore, to 
continue a policy of consolidation and unifica- 
tion until all the “children” of the association, 
one of which is the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, which are now maintained each on a 
separate basis, are brought back under the 
arms of the parent. 


The amalgamated organization, which still 
bears the name of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has chosen as its president 
J. D. Tennant, general manager of western cp- 
erations Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash.; and as its vice president Myron Wood- 
ard, of the Silver Falls Timber Co., Silver- 
ton, Ore. 

As directors it has selected H. A. LaPlant, 
George S. Long, R. W. Vinnedge, Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, E. K. Bishop, Charles Lewis, J. D. 
Tennant, R. H. Burnside, A. C. Dixon, Myron 
Woodard, C. D. Johnson and Wilson W. 
Clark. 

Those names are enough to show that the 
fir industry, in its two meetings yesterday in 
the Olympic Hotel, turned over a new leaf, en- 
tered a new epoch, and began making history 
in a great big way. Mr. Tennant, ever since 
the death of Henry Schott a year and a half 
ago, has given ungrudgingly and unsparingly 
of his time to the affairs of the bureau, and to 
his efforts, more than to those of anyone else, 
is due the remarkable success of the trade ex- 
tension campaign. His vice president, and his 
associates on the board, are of the highest type 
of lumbermen, and the ablest in their respec- 
tive districts, making the most powerful group 
ever brought together, so that the organiza- 
tion as a whole begins this new era under Col. 
Greeley stronger than ever before. The indus- 
try, rousing itself to an appreciation of the fact 
that it represents the largest stand of timber on 
earth, is reaching out, nationally and interna- 
tionally, to qualify itself through the West Coast 

association for the ex- 
alted station destiny has 
marked out for it. 





The meetings were 
completely representa- 
tive of the industry. 


Proceedings went for- 
ward speedily and har- 
moniously. The bureau 





GEO, 8S. LONG, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Director 


is probably true that never during the existence 
of the association has there been a meeting at 
which issues of such grave and weighty char- 
acter have been settled with such quickness, 
thoroughness, precision and unanimity. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


In calling the assemblage to order, J. D. Ten- 
nant, chairman of the board of trustees, an- 
nounced that the lumbermen had gathered to- 
gether as the membership of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau at its second annual meeting. 
Reporting orally for the trustees, he thought 
it timely to refer to the action of C. W. Stim- 
son, of the Stimson Timber Co., Seattle, in 
having donated cash prizes for the West Coast 
architectural competition, featuring the all- 
wood house, which in the opinion of the chair- 
man had become the outstanding accomplish- 


ee 


West Coast Industry Unites Forces 


Foresees Big Future Demand for Its Product 


score, and saying that the change of location 
had been misunderstood and misinterpreted; 
that it had been authorized unanimously by the 
trustees, and ought to be regarded as a tempo- 
rary matter, since the headquarters would be 
placed wherever it was deemed best for the 
industry. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., cited specific instances of 
benefits resulting from the work of the bureau. 
His own town of Eugene had been building a 
house a day for three years, formerly largely 
of stucco but now of wood. This change was 
due to a bureau exhibit at the Lane County 
fair. Also lumbermen through the aid of the 
bureau had been able to secure favorable con- 
sideration of fir timbers in bridge building, 
having shown that a wood bridge had stood 
fifty-four years with timbers unimpaired; and 











decided without a dis- 
senting vote to amalga- 
mate; and in the asso- 
ciation there was but 
one voice in opposition 
on a roll call register- 
ing thirty-six votes. It 





says: 


twenty-three years. 


terests. 


forest-using industries; 
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In my judgment these are all parts of one whole. 
all have a bearing upon the future success and stability of our 
hence upon the productive use of forest 


Extending His Work 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Col. W. B. Greeley gives his views 
as to the relation of the problems of the lumber industry to those of the Govern- 
ment in its forestry development work and pledges his best efforts to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the industry through his position as secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. In his letter Col. Greeley 


Chevy Chase, Md., Feb. 21, 1928. 


Editor, American Lumberman, Chicago 


It has been difficult for me to reach a decision to leave 
the public work in forestry in which I have been engaged for the last 
The opportunity and the problems in the West 
Coast lumber-producing territory, 
strongly; and I am glad to give the industry in that region the best 
service I can through its associated interests. 


however, appeal to me very 


During recent years it has become generally realized that 
what we frequently term the "forestry movement" in the United 
States is identified with the prosperity, stability and permanence 
of the forest-using industries no less than with many public in- 
This has been emphasized by the joint attack of the 
forest industries and public agencies upon the more effective 
utilization of timber, the standardization of lumber grades and 
specifications, and other problems bearing directly upon the suc- 
cessful conversion and marketing of forest products. 
joint interest and mutual codperation is also evident in the exten- 
sion and promotion of industrial timber growing. 
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ment of the bureau during the year. At the 
suggestion of the Chair, the membership gave a 
standing vote of appreciation of the part taken 
by Mr. Stimson. Mr. Tennant further ob- 
served that the membership of the bureau had 
increased during the year, despite a declining 
market for lumber. He referred to the work 
of the field men, who had begun their activi- 
ties with a force of five, which had been in- 
creased to fifteen, and said that 60 percent of 
the bureau’s program for 1928 would be de- 
voted to field work. He remarked also the 
necessity for lumbermen themselves to become 
intimately familiar with their product, saying 
that there were instances in which it was pa- 
thetic to see how little their own men knew 
about lumber. 

R. H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland, spoke briefly on the removal of bu- 
reau. headquarters to Longview, answering 
criticisms that had been advanced on that 
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finally there had been an encouraging move- 
ment to secure recognition of wood as car 
material insulation. 


Discussion on Consolidation Proposal 


Mr. Tennant opened up the question of the 
proposed consolidation of the bureau and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, saying 
that the matter had been thoroughly discussed 
and in the judgment of the trustees had been 
thought desirable. He showed that the present 
revenues of the bureau were $360,000 a year 
and the revenues of the association $156,000, a 
total of $516,000. It was a very unsatisfac- 
tory situation, he said. If it were possible to 
get a major portion of production centralized 
in a codperative movement the cost could be 
reduced to members of the bureau and associ- 
ation by about 40 percent while at the same 
time they could intensify the work about 50 
percent. On the basis of payments now being 
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Under Chief Forester of the Nation 


and Plans for World-Wide Marketing Efforts 


made to the two organizations a production of 
5,000,000,000 feet would bring in annually $500,- 
900 and a production of 7,000,000,000 feet $700,- 
000. The principal thing, he said, was to out- 
line what could be accomplished by a more 
completely coOperative organization. 

Mr. Dixon moved that it be the sense of the 
subscribers to the fund that the bureau and 
association be consolidated, with dues of each 
to remain as they are now, until arrangements 
can be made legally for unification. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Ernest Dolge, of Tacoma. 


George S. Long, of Tacoma, secretary and 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
said: 

I think all activities pertaining to the lum- 
ber industries should be under one head. We 
have formed many organizations, each of them 
under the guidance of the West Coast Lumber- 
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Into Another Field 


lands and the replacement of timber supplies. 
developments as phases in the general progress of forest indus- 
tries toward greater stability from all standpoints, in response 


to present day economic conditions. 


The public interests with which the Forest Service is 
identified are to my thinking as one with the interests of the 


forest industries in these respects. 


aged foresters and timber specialists, both in the public service 
to accept opportunities for identifying themselves 
with any of these developments in connection with forest industry. 

I regard the opportunity which has been offered me with the West 
Coast Lumbermen's Association in the same light. 
activities in the whole field of forest use and replacement and 
the industrial activities in the same field are all moving for- 
And to the extent that I can be of help to the 


and elsewhere, 


ward together. 


lumber manufacturers on the West Coast, 
toward the same ends and purposes as my work with the Federal 


Government. 


Of course I appreciate fully the vast amount I have to 
learn about lumber production and merchandising before I can 
measure up to the requirements of my new job. 
fully that industrial stability and success in these respects are 
fundamental to future progress in timber replacement. 
ually creating a new economic order in relation to the forests 
of the United States, and it must be built up step by step. 

I am ready to take off my coat and do my best under the new associa- 
I do not feel that I am breaking with my 
former work but am rather extending it into another field. 


tions and undertakings. 
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men’s Association; and in each instance we 
have seen the child grow larger than its 
parent. I believe especially that that very 
worthy organization, the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, should be a part of the asso- 
ciation. We should get all of these organiza- 
tions together. Trade extension should be a 
part of our activities. We have seen some 
manufacturers continue with the new groups, 
but dodge their responsibilities to the associa- 
tion, to the weakening of the parent. They 
should be no longer divorced. As a result, the 
association has borne the burden, until now it 
is on the rocks; and I am saying that the in- 
dustry itself may be near the rocks. Yet the 
fr industry is the great lumber industry. 
We've got to build out here an association as 
big as the industry, and we should do it with 
a united front. Unless we do build up here a 
real association, we'll be the laughing stock 
of the world. Today we are dissipating our 
strength every time we build up one of these 
children. Amalgamation would be for the 
good of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
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ciation and for the ultimate good of the 
industry. 

Mr. Dixon’s motion prevailed by a rising 
vote, no one dissenting. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The meeting of the membership of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association was called to 
order at 2 o’clock, President Roy F. Morse in 
the chair. 

Secretary-manager Robert B. Allen, in his 
annual report, pointed out that during four 
years, in the face of the greatest and most 
long-sustained demand, the West Coast aver- 
age sales return, exclusive of underweight, 
had declined $8.15 a thousand. He continued: 

As an industry, we have been incomparably 
efficient in manufacture and have reduced the 
cost of production, on an average, for the in- 
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I view all of these 


Hence I have always encour- 


The public 


I regard it as directed 
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(Signed) W. B. Greeley. 
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dustry, including inventories, $4.81 a thousand. 

In the 4-year period, the Douglas fir region 
has increased its production 12 percent, not- 
withstanding the fact that operations, having 
a combined annual capacity of 1,498,000,000 
feet of lumber, have gone out of production by 
reason of insolvencies, exhausted stumpage 
and destructive fires. 


In accomplishing this over-production, this 
unbalancing of the law of supply and demand, 
the region is logging off, annually, more than 
230,000 acres of the greatest forest resources 
on earth, without profit to itself and with rela- 
tively little benefit to the public. This may 
conservatively be cataloged as an economic 
crime against which the economic laws have 
worked, are working and will continue to work 
without fear or favor. Forced selling, in- 
solvencies, passed dividends and dissolution 
clearly indicate that there is no clemency to 
stay the penalty of ruinous over-production. 

Merely as a matter of individual operating 
policy, an attempt was made to curtail pro- 
duction in 1927 but the year’s record only 


shows a reduced cut 
of less than 5 percent, 
whereas a_ reduction 
of between 20 percent 
and 25 percent was 
necessary. The ac- 





ROY F. MORSE, 
Longview, Wash.; 
Retiring President 





complished curtailment 
just about represents 
the combined annual 
capacity of sixty-four 
operations that fell by the wayside during 
the year, a matter of 565,000,000 feet. 

Today we are in something of an industrial 
crisis. Continued over-production means a 
continuation of the disastrous operating con- 
ditions that have prevailed the last four years. 
On the other hand, the industry has more 
exact, comprehensive facts on which to base 
a safe, sane and profitable operating policy 
than ever before. The basis of lumber demand 
rests primarily upon the conditions within 
the construction and agricultural industries. 
Through the efficiency of private and govern- 
mental agencies in forecasting the require- 
ments of these two essential industries, par- 
ticularly construction, dependable probable 
demand is outlined almost to a scientific basis. 

As to agriculture, we have just had an 
$8,500,000,000 crop year—an increase of $635,- 
000,000 over the previous year. Other farm 
products added to crop income give the agri- 
cultural industry a 1928 purchasing power in 
excess of $12,000,000,000. Through the accom- 
plishments of West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, over a period of years, the fir region 
has freight rates which enable it to compete 
in every crop-producing region of any conse- 


quence. 
Work of the Association 


Referring to the work of the association with 
respect to its members, Mr. Allen declared that 
there never had been an instance in which it 
had failed. He continued: 

The association participated in a number of 
traffic matters during the year; in fact, a great 
many, among which was the reduction of 4% 
cents effective last June on lumber and shingle 
rates from Coast points of origin to about 1,800 
destinations in the Southeast—that is, loca- 
tions south of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The territory in question now 
takes from 1,000 to 1,200 cars a year and as 
a potential market is important. 

Within the next 60 days, we anticipate that 
transcontinental east-bound tariffs will give 
western red cedar lumber the fir lumber rates, 
We did not originate this petition but we did 
participate in it following authorization to do 
so by the board of trustees. This will give the 
cedar industry an average reduction of 12% 
cents a hundred pounds to 81,000 destinations, 

During the year the 
association brought 
out a publication 
known as Atlantic 
Coast Differentials. 
The occasion for that 
was the chaos existing 
in the solicitation and 
placing of orders in 
the big market on the 








E. G. GRIGGS, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Director 





Atlantic coast. Fre- 
quently, salesmen in 
that territory would 
receive an inquiry that 
would take a day or 
a day and one-half to 
calculate, which was 
time pretty much 
wasted in the event 
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they did not secure the order. Atlantic 
Coast differentials permit salesmen to figure 
any requirements, on any mill base, with 
any or all combinations of forwarding 
charges, in about one minute flat. 

I especially recommend to your most serious 
consideration a vigorous campaign in the in- 
terest of American Lumber Standards and 
grade-marking. Grade-marking will inspire 
pride in product and pride in product in turn 
will inspire pride in price. 

Secretary Hoover will submit to the lumber 
conference in May a proposal that all lumber 
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A. C. DIXON 
Eugene, Ore.; 
Trustees of 


Cc. D. JOHNSON, 
Portland, Ore.; 


Allied Organization 


be stamped with a uniform trade-mark along 
with a mark of standardization of grade. 

On top of that, the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is sponsoring a big cam- 
paign designed to develop consumer demand 
for grade-marked American Standard Lumber. 
It is going to advertise certified lumber in- 
stead of merely competing among its member- 
ship as buyers of low-profit bills. The asso- 
ciation expects to double the sales of building 
materials through retail yards. 


Vote to Consolidate 

At the close of the report, Mr. Allen received 
a big hand, the audience at length rising spon- 
taneously as a tribute to his abilities and the 
high esteem in which he is held by the lumber- 
men, 

During his report, Mr. Allen had referred to 
the serious illness of Joseph N. Teal, of Port- 
land, general counsel of the association. On 
motion of Mr. Dixon, the secretary was in- 
structed to draft a suitable resolution for 
transmission to Mr. Teal. 

On motion of Mr. Dolge, seconded by Mr. 
Dixon, the meeting voted to consolidate with 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, dues for the 
present to remain as they are. Roll call re- 
sulted in a vote of 35 for to 1 against. 

The nominating committee reported these 
nominations for trustees: H. A. LaPlant, W. 
H. Peabody, I. C. Iverson, Frost Snyder, F. 
K. Bishop, J. C. Smith, Charles L. Lewis, Wil- 
son W. Clark and A. C. Dixon. 

In a succession of motions, the report of the 
nominating committee was adopted; the newly- 
nominated trustees were asked to resign in a 
body, and the chairman was instructed to ap- 
point a new nominating committee, to report 
promptly back to the meeting. Mr. Morse ap- 
pointed this committee: C. H. Watzek (chair- 
man), Mr. Dolge, F. R. Titcomb, C. R. Hog- 
gins, and Jud Greenman. 


A Message on the 1928 Outlook 


At the retirement of the nominating com- 
mittee, the secretary read the following tele- 
gram from Charles S. Keith, of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, addressed to 
Mr. Burnside: 

Personally I look for 1928 to reverse our 
experience since 1923. My reasons for this 
conclusion are: 

First: Southern pine production this year 
will probably not exceed 9,500,000,000 feet 


against practically 15,000,000,000 feet in 1925 
and 10,500,000,000 feet in 1927. 


Second: Total stocks of southern pine mills 
are practically 1,000,000,000 feet less now than 
in 1925. 

Third: Industrial and distributers’ stocks 
are liquidated to the irreducible minimum. 

Fourth: Their purchases for 1928 must at 
least equal their purchases of last year and 
their stock liquidations. 


Fifth: Demand from exports, if equal only 
to 1927, will be 645,000,000 feet greater than 
1925. 


Sixth: Building operations, exclusive of 
public works, based on Dodge estimate for 
1928, will require 541,000,000 feet more than 
1925. 


Seventh: Industrial demand embracing rail- 
roads, automotive and other such industries 
should exceed 1925 by 500,000,000 feet. 

Eighth: Present pine export sales are ex- 
ceeding their budget. 


Ninth: National order files at sawmills are 
increasing while stocks are being reduced at 
a period when they normally increase. 


Tenth: There is evidence of future purchas- 
ing on the part of buyers and consumers whose 
purchases will increase as season advances. 

Mill sales in 1928 should exceed mill produc- 
tion. Values are beginning to respond to pres- 
ent conditions. 

Forty percent mill detention time on orders 
Was taken out of shipments in 1927 compared 
with 1925. 

Present indications are with increasing order 
files, shipments will become retarded and de- 
layed in which case order files will further in- 
crease and speculative buying will occur. 

I have noted, from analysis made of 4 L re- 
port on Coast mill stocks and furnished by 
West Coast association on certain mills, that 
95 percent of the mills are carrying 47 percent 
of the stocks and that 5 percent of the mills 
own 53 percent of the total stocks. This is an 
extremely strong position for stock-carrying’ 
mills in face of very urgent demand for quick 
service. 

Summarizing, my present conclusions are 
these: National lumber production has de- 
clined; stocks have been liquidated; order files 
are increasing and values will respond because 
of these conditions. These conclusions are 
based on careful study. It would be well to 
consider the effect of crowding production and 
sales during period when consumption is 
usually retarded by weather conditions. 


‘Resolution on Fir Sash 


This resolution, introduced by Mr. Vinnedge, 
was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It has come to our attention that, 
while leading architects when designing many 
major business buildings in the largest cities 
of the central States and East are specifying 
Douglas fir sash and frames from stock manu- 
factured in the Pacific Northwest as highly 
preferred materials for these modern struc- 
tures, builders and owners in the very region 
where Douglas fir is grown and manufactured 
are at times prevailed upon to specify the use 
of other materials in substitution for wood 
sash and frames; therefore be it 

Resolved, That at a meeting of the industry 
including the membership of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, in joint session, this 17th day 
of February, 1928, we urgently request that 
communities participating in public building 
enterprises, architects, engineers, builders, 
owners and all others concerned, give the most 
careful and studious consideration to the many 
highly desirable qualities of Douglas fir sash 
and frames before deciding upon any other 
materials. 

Nominations for Trustees 


Mr. Watzek, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported the following nominations 
for trustees for the reorganized West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association : 

Bellingham district—H. A. 
Mill Co., Lyman, Wash. 


LaPlant, Skagit 


Everett—George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 
Seattle—-R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend 


Timber Co. 
Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen—E. K. Bishop, E. K. Bishop Lum- 
ber Co. 


E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma 








— 


Raymond—Charles Lewis, Lewis Mills & 


Timber Co. 


Columbia River—J. D. Tennant, Lon 
Lumber Co. 


Portland—R. H. Burnside, 


8-Bell 


Willapa Lum. 


ber Co. 
Willamette Valley—A. C. Dixon, Booth. 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene. 
Silverton—Myron Woodard, Silver Falls 


Timber Co. 


Newport—C. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce Cor. 
poration. 

At large—Wilson W. Clark, Clark-Wilson 
Lumber Co., Portland. 

Chehalis-Centralia—To be filled. 


_ The trustees retired for the purpose of elect- 
ing officers. 


Praise for Secretary and His Successor 


While the trustees were still in session, Mr, 
Long reported the selection as secretary-man- 
ager of Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of 
the United States, saying in part: “We feel with 
the selection of Col. Greeley as secretary- 
manager that in the future activities of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association we must 
broaden out in a great big, forceful way, so as 
to capture the imagination and the sympathies 
of the great American people.” He referred 
to the general impression a few years ago that 
something was wrong with lumber and lumber- 
men. Very few people, he remarked, under- 
stand the history and environment of the in- 
dustry, which in 1920, in common with all 
other industries, flew to abnormal prices over 
night, when nothing was justified “except that 
the other fellow did it.” Then came the Cap- 
per resolution in the United States Senate, call- 
ing for an inquiry into the high prices of lum- 
ber, intimating and asserting that something 
was radically wrong—with the result that the 
Senate at length referred the entire matter to 
Col. Greeley. “The report of Col. Greeley,” 
said Mr. Long, “was the most outstanding re- 
port that has ever been made on the subject 
of lumber. It pointed out things that the pub- 
lic didn’t know, and that we didn’t know our- 
selves. It told the truth, and on the whole it 
set forth an analysis of the lumber industry 
that has never been approached. It was the 


most friendly report that has ever been pub- 
lished. That report focussed on my mind the 
impression that here was a broad man and a 
big man. Since we intend to put over the story 
of our industry, it is well to bring into the 
picture an outstanding character that belongs 
In my opin- 


to the opposition, you might say. 


R. H. BURNSIDE, R. W. VINNEDGE, 
Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Trustees of Allied Organization 


ion Col. Greeley possesses qualities that would 
surpass those of any other man we might se 
lect. We have a big job; and we have chosen 
for it a big man.” Mr. Long concluded his 
estimate of Col. Greeley by citing the war rec- 
ord made by the Forest Engineers, which was 
“the best of any that went to France”—re 
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<a 
marking that “he will bring an added dignity 
to our industry.” 

Referring to Mr. Allen in terms of highest 
praise and personal regard, Mr. Long ob- 
served that Mr. Allen had given his life to the 


West Coast industry. “The trouble has been,” der of the year. 


about Bob Allen,” praising his abilities, faith- 
fulness and high type of service. 

Mr. Tennant spoke at some length, analyzing 
the contents of Mr. Keith’s telegram forecast- 
ing a favorable lumber market for the remain- 


cial exhibits by several regional associations 
of lumber manufacturers, by producers of spe- 
cial products such as flooring, trim etc., and 
by a number of large distributers. 

Among the lumber companies contributing 
to the show are the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 





he said, “that we haven’t helped him. We rec- 

ognize our failing, and should be ashamed of . 
i, A task of that kind, over an interval of 

ten years, is a hard one to fill; and usually 

with it there is such an accumulation of trou- 

bles that the organization is no longer a unit. 

Again I want this industry to express its high 

appreciation of his work.” 

The lumbermen at once rose to their feet,. 
applauding. Mr. Allen responded gracefully. 
Referring to Col. Greeley, he said: “He will 
give you good service. I want you to give him 
your support; I certainly will give him mine.” 
” Maj. Griggs took the floor to say “something 


New York, Feb. 


Wood Featured at Home Exposition 


21.—The tenth 
“Own Your Home” Building & Equipment Ex- 
position opened tonight in Madison Square 
Garden, with the largest assembly of lumber 
and wood products of any similar exhibit staged 
in New York City, the feature being the lum- 
ber house of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which typifies the proper 
use of wood in home construction and the in- 
numerable attending benefits. 


the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., the Dierks 
Lumber Co., the Bossert & Sons Co. and the 
Trimpak Corporation. 

Feb. 25 has been designated “Lumber Day,” 
and efforts are being made to have the attend- 
ance on that day the largest of the entire ex- 
position. 

Attendants qualified to supply information on 
details of frame construction, merits of wood 
as building material and sources of properly 
manufactured, graded and seasoned lumber, and 
of grade-marked and trade-marked lumber in 
various species, are on hand to answer any 
and all questions. 


annual 


There are spe- 


Pay Tribute to Chief Forester Who Aligns Himself 


With Lumber Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
today announced that on May 1 Col. William B. Greeley, chief of 
the Forest Service, will resign to accept a managerial position with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Maj. R. Y. Stuart, now assistant forester in charge of public re- 
lations, will succeed Col. Greeley as head of the Forest Service. 

In announcing the retirement of Col. Greeley from 
the public service, Mr. Jardine said: 


“It would be impossible to overstate the high char- 
acter of the service that has been rendered by Col. 
Greeley to the welfare of the American people. He 
has been a wise and careful, but a fearless and vigor- 
ous administrator and leader. His public service has 
been continuous over a period of more than twenty- 
three years, his entire working life up to the present 
time. 


“He has risen because of his outstanding ability and 
competent performance from a beginner’s place to the 
head of the organization which administers more than 
150,000,000 acres of Federal land, and during his eight 
years as chief of the Forest Service he has uniformly 
commanded the respect of his subordinates, enjoyed 
the confidence of those over him, and won unreserved 
approval from the public as a constructive, well-bal- 
anced, eminently fair and always far-sighted coun- 
selor and maker of policies. . 


“His record during the World War as organizer, 
leader, and administrator was likewise notable, but 
it is first of all as the director of the forest work of 
this department and the leader of the general forestry movement 
of the country during a period that has presented many problems 
of exceptional difficulty that he has made a permanent place for 
himself in the public esteem and in history.” 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is elated over the decision of Col. Gree- 
ley to accept the management of the consolidated services of the 
West Coast association. Mr. Compton said: “This is good news 
for the lumber industry.” 


“In the first place it demonstrates the essential unity of the 
science of forestry and the lumber industry and will be most en- 
couraging to the latter. Col. Greeley, I am sure, would not have 
accepted the leadership of the Douglas fir industry if he had not 
been convinced that he had a broad and favorable field in which 
to follow his chosen profession. In the second place, his appoint- 
ment signifies the beginning of a new and better period in the or- 
ganized fir industry. 

“I am sure that the prestige, the executive ability, the compre- 
hensive and sympathetic knowledge of the lumber industry Col. 
Greeley will bring to his task will quickly have a stimulating effect 
on the lumber business in the Northwest. Under his inspiring 
leadership, I expect that the factors of disintegration and even of 
despair, which have so long afflicted the industry as an economic 
factor in the Douglas fir country, will be dissipated. I predict 
that in a comparatively short time, considering the magnitude of 
the task, Col. Greeley will make the lumber industry of the North- 
west a model of compact, well-integrated association organization. 

“Col. Greeley has the confidence and respect of lumbermen every- 
where. While he has never forgotten his ideals as a forester, and 
has never neglected his ultimate goal of converting the American 
lumber industry into a self-perpetuating one, he has never lost touch 





with the realities. He has kept his ideals, but he has not forgotten 
the ledgers. Also, throughout his career in the Government service 
he has firmly held the belief that if the United States is to be per- 
petually a forested country it must be such mainly through indus- 
trial reforestation, by individual initiative. 

“Unlike many of our foresters, he has never surrendered to the 
imported European idea that industrial reforestation can ‘be achieved 
by arbitrary laws and decrees. He has clearly perceived 
that it must come through economic evolution and new 
industrial objectives.” 

Col. Greeley has been connected with the Forest 
Service since 1904. Following some investigative and 
inspection work, he was assigned the task of oversee- 
ing the welfare of the Sequoia national forest, south- 
ern California. In 1908 he came to Washington as as- 
sistant chief of the division of management, and later 
was appointed district forester for District 1, with 
headquarters at Missoula, Mont. Three years later he 
was again called to Washington, this time to take 
charge of a branch of the service through which he 
had supervision over timber sales, timber and fire 
trespass cases, reforestation and codperative work with 
States and private owners in promoting protection. 

During the World War Col. Greeley was asked to 
take charge of the recruiting of forestry troops for the 
American Expeditionary Forces and later was sent to 
France. Early in 1918 he become chief of the forestry 
section of the A. E. F. In this responsible position 
Col. Greeley had charge of some 21,000 forestry 
troops and 95 sawmills. He remained more than two years in the 
Army, receiving decorations for distinguished service from the 
United States, Great Britain and France. He returned to Washing- 
ton to take charge of forest management branch of the Forest Ser- 
vice. When Col. Graves resigned in 1920 as head of the Forest 
Service, Col. Greeley was appointed to succeed him. 

Col. Greeley is a native of Oswego, N. Y., 49 years of age. When 
he was ten years of age his parents moved to California, where he 
lived on a ranch until he entered the University of California, of 
which he is a graduate. Immediately prior to entering the Forest 
Service Col. Greeley spent two years in graduate work at the Yale 
School of Forestry. 

Maj. Stuart, like his distinguished predecessor, has had a wide 
range of forest experience and education. He came to the Forest 
Service originally in 1906 from the Yale School of Forestry, where 
he received an M. F. degree. He entered the Forest Service as as- 
sistant in timber sale work. Following several years in the national 
forests of the West, Maj. Stuart was transferred to headquarters. 
In the West he had served as forest inspector and chief of opera- 
tions, chiefly in the northern Rocky Mountain region. In 1917 Maj. 
Stuart was furloughed for military service with the 10th Engineers 
in France. He returned to the Forest Service after the armistice, 
but resigned in 1920 to become deputy commissioner of forestry in 
Pennsylvania. Later he served for several years as secretary of 
the Pennsylvania department of waters and forests. In February 
of last year Maj. Stuart returned to the Forest Service to accept 
the position he now holds. 
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Indiana-Michigan Dealers Hold Annual 


Soutn Benp, Inp., Feb. 22—Approximately 
250 lumbermen with their wives attended the 
twenty-eighth annual dinner meeting of the 
Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here 
today at the Oliver Hotel. The nominating 
committee selected a slate of officers, which 
was elected at the business session following 
the dinner. The official personnel which will 
guide the destinies of the association during 
the coming year is as follows: 


President—Vernon Lowe, Lowe Lumber Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


t » fee president—E. S. Story, South Bend, 
nd. 

Secretary - treasurer — Orville Hill, South 
Bend, Ind. 


Board of directors—R. H. Maxon, Elkhart, 
Ind.; J. H. Cunningham, Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
William R. Bard, La Porte, Ind.; John Bab- 
pet. Niles, Mich., and Clyde Davis, Goshen, 
nd, 

Guy F. Burrus, of South Bend, president 
of the organization, presided at the dinner 
and introduced the speakers. Rev. Rhys 
Price Jones, D.D. pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, gave the invocation 
and Rev. Elmer Ward Cole, pastor of the 
First Christian Church, gave the principal 
address, his subject being “The Romance of 


Business.” Dr. Cole spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 
The new idea of business is that it is a 


sacred profession as much as any other pro- 
fession in the world. The business man is 
in the profession not for money but for serv- 
ice. Service is primary and money secondary. 
Work is rest and rest is not static but rather 
dynamic. Change produces rest and work is 
divine. God ordained that man should work. 
Work is the best medicine in the world and 
the world makes a pathway to the door of the 
man who knows how to throw himself into 
his task. Business is work done by system. 


Business thrives on adventure and there is 
glory in adventure. It is the adventures in 
life that make the life worth living. The men 
who have had the greatest success in the 
business world understood the glory of ad- 
venture. No man can be a great business man 
without imagination and imagination rules the 
world. The men who have known how to ap- 
peal to imagination have been successful in 
the business world. The purpose of business 
is to add something to the world civilization. 
A business man ought to be loyal to his fam- 
ily, his business, his community and his na- 
tion. In order to succeed he must be broad- 
minded. We mué&t learn to love the other 
fellow and this must be the religion of busi- 
ness and the time will come when men are 
unselfish enough to devote themselves to 
service of humanity. 


Roy E. Johnston, of Logansport, Ind., 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, spoke on the need for 
association work and the elevating of the 
ideals of business. The toastmaster also 
called on C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., 
secretary of the State association. However 
Mr. Root said he would prefer to hear what 
Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, had to say. Mr. Isherwood 
held out ideals of business to look up to. 
He made the suggestion that a good slogan 
for lumbermen throughout the country would 
be, “Give Her a Home of Her Own.” He 
said it is the lady of the house who does 
the buying and makes the final decision in 
the matter of nearly all the purchases. 

Short talks were made by Mr. Lowe, the 
newly elected president, and by Mr. Burrus 
the retiring president. In commenting on 
conditions as he had observed them Mr. 
Burrus said: 

Practically everyone is optimistic up to a 
certain point, they do not expect to see an 


abnormal year, but just a normal year of 
business. We are getting to a point where 
adjustments must be made to take care of the 
conditions of a normal year. I believe that 
in the next few years the lumber industry 
will be striving to assist in the building of 
homes. Everyone realizes that the home 
owner is a stabilizer of business and that the 
fewer home owners there are the more upset 
will be business conditions. That is why | 
believe it behooves lumbermen to assist every 
prospective home owner in owning his own 
home. 


South Bend Hoo-Hoo Club No. 25 held 
a dinner meeting and concatenation in the 
evening at which talks were made by Mr, 
Isherwood and Joseph Farrell, of Goshen, 
Twelve kittens were taken into the organiza- 
tion. Officers of the local Hoo-Hoo club are 
Cary Moore, president; Charles Schadt, 
vice president; and Charles Huff, secretary- 
treasurer. 

E. S. Story, who was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Indiana-Michigan association, has 
had more varied experiences than perhaps 
any other member of the organization. He 
is manager of the United States Lumber 
& Supply Co., of South Bend. He was born 
in St. Johns, Newfoundland, and graduated 
from McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
taking a degree of civil engineering. He 
cruised timber in Labrador and surveyed 
much land on the prairies of western Canada. 
For nine months he lived among the Eskimos, 
traveling about the country with dog teams. 
In 1916 he came to the United States and 
for two years was connected with the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., Chicago. Seven 
years were spent with the Calumet Supply 
Co., of Gary, Ind. In 1923 he came to 
South Bend. He is the grandson of the 
late Right Honorable John Steer, a member 
of the Newfoundland legislature. 


Eastern Millwork Bureau Expands Activities 


New York, Feb. 20.—The Eastern Millwork 
Bureau (Inc.) took initial steps at its tenth 
annual convention last Friday in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel to bring all regional organizations 
in this branch of the lumber industry into 
closer union. It was the most progressive 
meeting the bureau had ever held and was at- 
tended by more than 200 members and guests. 


Aside from launching a movement of nation- 
wide scope, the millwork manufacturers deter- 
mined to expand the activities of their own or- 
ganization and before the convention disbanded 
every member present had contributed $10 in cash 
toward the employment of a field man, whose 
duty it will be to preach bureau work and try 
to enroll in the bureau’s membership every one 
of the 550 millwork men in this section of the 
country. 

On the Thursday before the convention, lead- 
ers in the organization got together in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel and discussed the needs 
of the bureau. As a result of this conference 
a report was formulated. This was presented 
to the convention and adopted in its entirety. 

It was agreed that one of the first objectives 
of the extended effort would be advertising 
and salesmanship to the architects and that par- 
ticular study be given to the question of em- 
ploying a salesman to call on architects and 
also to take up the matter of codperation with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion trade extension program. The matter of 
subscribing to the National fund was also ap- 
proved. 

Since it was agreed that the practice of esti- 
mating from %-inch scale plans was not fair 
to all concerned, it was recommended that 
some change be made. To this end, it was 


urged that a conference be held with the 
American Institute of Architects and with re- 
gional] millwork organizations. 


It was further recommended that the wood- 
workers of the East stand firm for getting fair 
prices, even if it means less business and a 
cutting down of overhead to meet reduced 
volume. 


The conference saved one of its most impor- 
tant recommendations for the latter part of its 
report. In this, it was recommended that the 
millwork industry be put on a par with the 
Master Builders’ Association, the Builders’ 
Congress, the American Institute of Architects 
and the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association to the end that through a central 
organization the industry as a whole may act 
with some authority for each manufacturer, 
regardless of locality, on such matters as are 
vital to the welfare and progress of the re- 
spective manufacturers. 


G. W. Crooks, of Williamsport, Pa., the 
president, called the convention to order 
promptly at 10:30 a. m. and almost immedi- 
ately presented his annual address. He stated 
that the recession in building activities during 
the year had retarded the aim of the associa- 
tion to install a cost finding system in every 
factory, but at that the organization has made 
progress. He urged the members to make 
proper use of the bureau’s cost exhibits for it 
would save them much money. 


The report of George Adams, jr., treasurer, 
showed that expenses of operating the bureau 
last year totaled $43,371.17 and that the or- 
ganization has a comfortable balance on hand. 

William Lucas, managing director, in his 


report stressed the activities of the bureau 
during the year, outlining the benefits that the 
different departments have been to the mem- 
bership but declared that this service was lim- 
ited because of the lack of the necessary 
finances. : 

W. P. Palmer, of North Tonawanda, N. Y,, 
was introduced to speak on the subject, 
“Bonding of Jobs,” and his talk brought out 
a great deal of discussion, with the result that 
a committee was appointed to consider the mat- 
ter further and report back to the bureau. 


The subject, “How the Different Mills Fig- 
ure Their Cutting Waste,” was discussed in 
papers presented by S. W. Roberts, Norris- 
town, Pa., and C. C. Conklin, Patchogue, L. I 
This question evoked considerable discussion 
and was going on when the convention ad- 
journed for luncheon at 12:30 o'clock. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee made its report at 
the opening of the afternoon session, with the 
result that the following were elected: 

President—G. W. Crooks, of W. E. Crooks 
& Sons Co., Williamsport, Pa. (reélected). 


First vice president—George H. Blakeslee, 
Blakeslee Lumber Co., Albany, N. Y. (reélected). 


Second vice president—W. G. Palmer, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Treasurer—George Adams, jr., 
away, N. Y. (reélected). 


Directors—A. N. Plummer, Portland, Me.; 
. S. Bodey, Norristown, Pa.; W. G. Sweet, 
Elmira, oo. . Ricketson, Hartford, 
Conn., and G. M. Wicker, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chester Leasure, associate editor of “The 
Nation’s Business,” Washington, D. C., made 
an address on “The Business of Getting To 
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ther.” “Millwork Estimating and Detailing” 
was the subject of a paper by John F. Yohn, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Lucas gave “Some 
Interesting Millwork Figures Developed by the 
Bureau’s Cost Method.” Arthur T. Upson 
spoke in place of Wilson Compton, secretary- 


manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, on the aims and purposes of 
the National trade extension program, stressing 
the fact that it is not “pro lumber but anti- 
competing materials.” He gave figures to 
show the great decrease in per capita consump- 


tion of lumber in the United States during the 
last few years. 

President Crooks closed the convention by 
calling for a few words from the members on 
the business outlook in the localities repre- 
sented at the meeting. 


Tells Manufacturers About End-Matching 


Jasrer, Tex., Feb. 20.—“Get this fixed in 
your minds and then keep it there,” said J. F. 
Carter, of the Southern Pine Association, in 
an address before the East Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association here Saturday morning, Feb. 
18. “A 2-foot piece of lumber is worth just 
as much per thousand board feet as a 16-foot 
piece, provided it will fit in the right place. 
Once we establish that principle in the minds 
of lumber manufacturers and building con- 
tractors, there will be no more trouble in mak- 
ing end-matching equipment pay.” 

With “end-matching” as the subject of the 
meeting held here Saturday, J. F. Carter was 
the only speaker of the day. His remarks were 
concerned primarily with the marketing end 
of the end-matched lumber industry. He said: 

We must by actual personal contact and by 
the proper literature, convince the home build- 
ers—contractors and architects—that the end- 
matched product, in lengths of from 2 to 10 
feet, will save money in building without re- 
ducing any of the qualities of the structure 
in which it is used. We must get our minds 
fixed on selling end-matched lumber, random 
lengths, at the regular price of such a grade 
of lumber, plus the cost of end-matching. 
When this is done the buyer, the retailer, will 
pay any price within reason for end-matched 
lumber, for his customers will demand it. 

The selling problem which now confronts 
lumbermen is the same one which confronted 
manufacturers of certain synthetic products 
which are being sold as substitutes for lumber. 
The difference is that any one of these prod- 
ucts is made by a single manufacturer, and 
the marketing and advertising of it. are 
thereby made easier. However, the end-match- 
ing bureau can serve this group of manufac- 
turers of end-matched lumber as a single 
organization. 

In selling end-matched lumber we are not 
selling lumber primarily, but a specialty. It 
must be sold as a specialty. At the present 
time retail lumbermen are not stocking end- 
matched materials. Why? Because the de- 
mand for them on the part of builders has not 
been established. Retail men will stock at 
any time whatever product their customers 
demand, 

Mr. Carter then told of the nineteen mills 
now end-matching lumber and of the several 
campaigns that have been made to secure the 
codperation of contractors and builders in 
its use, particularly in Indianapolis and in a 
Chicago suburb. 

Following Mr. Carter’s talk a round-table 
discussion was held, in which he answered 
various questions which were put by the mem- 
bers attending. During this discussion the 
question of the bundling of the 2- to 10-foot 
bracket was discussed. In this connection Mr. 
Carter outlined an idea for this which he 
believed to be the most practical and the best 
for all purposes, saying: 

Each bundle should have two 10-foot pieces 
on the outside, with the other lengths nested 
to make 10 feet. Thus a uniform bundle will 
be effected. The advantages of such a system 
of bundling would be manifold. First, a bun- 
dle ten feet in length can be passed from 
one story to the next, on account of its length. 
If bundles were packed from single lengths, 
the shorter ones would have to be carried up. 
Second, it would be easier to stack, sell, keep 
and check in the retailer’s yard, each bundle 
having the same number of board feet. Check- 
ing, or selling, would be merely a matter of 
counting bundles. Third, bundles will be used 
a whole bundle at a time, all lengths. If 
packed in long bundles and short bundles, the 
long would invariably be used first and the 
job of disposing of the short lengths would 
arise again. 

With reference to the probability of short 
Pieces floating between rafters Mr. Carter 
pointed out that the probability was about 100 


to 1 against it. In the 48x214-foot garage 
building he referred to in his talk about In- 
dianapolis contractors he pointed out that with 
5-foot spacing on the girders, and with 2- to 
10-foot lengths used, not a piece of lumber 
was thrown away or wasted, and not a single 
piece floated between the girders. “Where this 
floating occurs,” he continued, “laboratory 
tests have shown that no weakness develops.” 

In this connection he pointed out that this 
made the end-matched, center-matched lum- 
ber ideal for floors, as the heaviest piece of 
furniture that can be used in a home is the 
grand piano, weighing about 1,200 pounds, and 
which distributes its weight upon three legs. 
The floating piece of end-match, center-match 
would withstand the weight of the entire 
piano without faulting. 

In answer to another query about the grad- 
ing of center-match, Mr. Carter pointed out 
that end-matching required high line grading. 
He showed also that by use of short lengths 
this was easily offset by cutting out defects, 
and thus raising the grade run of the plant. 


At this time a paper showing the outcome 
of working up 1,000 feet of No. 2 and 1,000 
feet of No. 3 lumber into end-matched flooring, 
prepared by Henry G. Temple, of the Temple 
Lumber Co., of Pineland, was exhibited to the 
meeting. [This was printed on page 55 of the 
Feb 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor. ] 

The meeting was presided over by President 
A. A. Few, of Jasper, and Secretary A. W. 
Larkin, of Houston. At this time the date of 


the March meeting was set for Monday, March 
26, at New Orleans, in connection with the 
Southern Pine Association convention. The 
April meeting was also set for Houston on 
April 14, in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. 

Following these two items of business, the 
meeting adjourned to the Belle-Jim Hotel, 
where the millmen were the guests of the Jas- 
per Chamber of Commerce at luncheon. 

Those attending the meeting were: 


J. F. Carter, Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans; Allen A. Few, B. C. Peyton, Hubert 
Deal, Jasper County Lumber Co., Jasper; Wat- 
son Walker, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll; 
Col. H. A. Maas, Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys; J. H. Kenesson, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Doucette; J. A. Richards, Texas Longleaf 
Lumber Co., New Willard; J. F. Judd, Hall & 
Brown Machine Co., St. Louis; J. M. Wilson 
and L. L. Ward, Walker County Lumber Co., 
Elmina; Paul T. Sanderson, Rock Creek Lum- 
ber Co., Trinity; J. W. Lewis, Martin Wagon 
Co., Lufkin; J. B. Hodges, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Blox; George Blae, Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co., Lufkin; Frank M. Sims, Sims Lumber 
Co., Jasper; A. L. Boynton, Boynton Lumber 
Co., Lufkin; A. L. Black, mayor, Jasper; A. W. 
Larkin and Theo. Browning, Lumbermen’s Re- 
ciprocal Association, Houston; Worth Whited 
and Fred Wilson, Frost Lumber Industries, 
Nacogdoches; Cecil Smith, Peavy-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Deweyville; A. E. Hickerson, Delta 
Land & Timber Co., Conroe; Dallas M. Tour- 
tellot, Houston; Senator W. R. Cousins, Beau- 
mont, and E. J. Gibbs, Carter-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Manning. 


Pickups From New Jersey Convention 


(Concluded from Page 53) 


moters whose policies are not always sound, 
and presents a big problem to the lumber mer- 
chant. Our business is normal and we will 
carry as much stock this year as we did in 
1927. The prospective boom has likewise been 
responsible for a number of new retail yards, 
and competition will be much keener in the 
future. 


SPENCER D. BALDWIN, of the Baldwin Lumber 
Co., Jersey City.—Having just been elected 
president of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, it would be following custom to 
measure the words of an interview with care. 
Just what this year will bring forth depends 
largely on what the retailer puts into his busi- 
ness, and how we codéperate on matters of 
selling policy and credit. I am optimistic and 
feel that if our members go after business in 
the right way, they will have a bright side to 
the ledger on the last day of next December. 
I would also urge that the friendly feeling of 
the lodge room be applied in business and that 
we place more confidence in each other during 
the coming twelve months. 


GEORGE W. BoGEN, of Paterson.—I have every 
reason to believe that 1928 will be a good year 
for New Jersey lumber dealers, if we take a 
day-by-day inventory, and know just what our 
expenses and sales are at the end of each day 
instead of waiting until Dec. 31. This wilil 
prevent a blind curtailment of stock and at 
the same time enable the dealer to ’ rid of 
surplus stock which is not in demand. 


GEORGE HULLEN, Jersey City.—Our district is 
metropolitan with almost one-tenth of the 
population of the United States for our cus- 
tomers. Problems and conditions are vastly 
different here than in most sections of the 
country. There is always bound to be plenty 
of business but profits depend on how credits 
and distribution problems are handled. The 
human equation is big here, too, where mil- 
lions are lost yearly in strikes. In as much 


as retail lumbermen sell most of their mate- 
rials to construction operators, the high cost 
of carpenters, plasterers, bricklayers and other 
skilled and unskilled labor seriously affects 
our own business. 


CHARLES LOIZEAUX, of Plainfield.—A live lum- 
ber club can do wonders in making 1928 a big 
year. I think that it is very essential that 
every organization to function properly should 
have an executive secretary. One dealer will 
not always go to another dealer with his 
problems—but he will go to an executive secre- 
tary and tell him the facts. 


H. W. Smock, of Asbury Park.—Business 
methods and demands are changing in this 
territory, which is a wonderful section along 
the Atlantic Ocean. I firmly believe that all 
dealers will stand a better chance of success 
if they codperate and organize to combat per- 
plexing problems. Business in the past has 
been so attractive that many new yards are 
opening up in every county. We are all going 
to put our shoulder to the wheel and influence 
not only the men in our unit but the men open- 
ing up in the territory. 


A. D. Strout, of Plainfield.—Looking forward 
to a better year, I feel certain that if the 
lumber retailer is determined to get a fair and 
honest market for his goods by selling service 
instead of low prices, it will be necessary to 
increase rather than decrease stocks. 


ANDREW H. DyrKEs, Dykes Lumber Co. with 
seven yards in New Jersey and New York.— 
On one solemn thought revolves the fate of 
1928 in respect to the lumber business: That 
is, remember that we are selling lumber—not 
credit. Let us have price competition but let 
us standardize credits. The first step toward 
failure is to let the customer dictate credit 
terms or to grant credit concessions. If con- 
cessions are to be made, make them in prices 
but never in terms of payment. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 28—Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Spe- 
cial meeting. 

29-March 1—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

March i1—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont. General meeting. 

March 1—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of 
Philadelphia, Bellevue-Stratford Hetel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual banquet. 

March 7-8—South Dakota Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 
March 8-10—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 

Que, Annual. 

March 13—Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

March 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum- 

March 15-16—Trade Extension Executive Commit- 
tee, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Joint annual meeting. 


March 16-18—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Phoe- 


Feb. 


Club, Ralston 


nix, Ariz. Annual. 
March 21-22—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


March 21-22—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Idan-Ha Hotel, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

March 26—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association. 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 

March °26—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 26-28—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 28-29—Wisconsin Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 
April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 11-12—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 


April 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturefs’ 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 24-26—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 

May 1-2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 3-4—General 
Washington, D. 

May 7—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Annual meeting and cruise, 
Sarnia to Windsor and return, via Steamer 
‘“‘Hamonic.” 


Institute, 


Asso- 
Annual. 


Standardization Conference, 


Preparing Texas Program 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 22.—Thirty-four out of 
the thirty-five booths planned for the exhibi- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, April 10, 11 and 
12, at Houston, have been taken, R. G. Hyett, 
assistant secretary and traffic manager of the 
association, told the executive committee and 
committee chairmen at their meeting Tuesday. 

The officers and chairmen made their prep- 
arations for financing the annual meeting, se- 
lected badges, and made other plans for the 
convention, which prospects indicate will be an 
unusually successful one. Tentative plans are 
to have the exhibition staged at the Rice Hotel. 

The program is expected to be announced in 
about a week, Assistant Secretary Hyett said, 
after a conference by long distance telephone 
with J. Lee Johnson, of Fort Worth, president. 


Wholesale Convention Plans 


New York, Feb. 21—Plans ffor the 
annual meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, to be held at 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, April 11 
and 12, are progressing rapidly. President C. 
A. Goodman and Secretary W. W. Schupner 
met at Quebec last week during the convention 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and 
the program was considered in some detail. 
There will be a good representation from manu- 
facturers and retailers in order that matters 
of common interest may be considered, espe- 
cially in their relation to the wholesaler who is 
alert to keep abreast with changing conditions, 


and in order to render the largest possible 
measure of service. 

A full report from the joint committee of 
manufacturers and wholesalers will be pre- 
sented and many other phases of wholesalers’ 
activities considered, and especially his con- 
tact with both mill and customer. 

The Ambassador Hotel, selected as the head- 
quarters of the convention, reports many res- 
ervations already made, and indications point 
to a large attendance. 


Dimension Manufacturers to Meet 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 20.—Because the de- 
mand for dimension is gaining ground so rap- 
idly and because it is deemed that a national 
engineering service for manufacturers and 
users of dimension is becoming necessary, a 
call has been issued for a meeting of the Di- 
mension Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
be held on Feb. 28 at the Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to consider this matter. Accord- 
ing to E. C. Kratsch, secretary, it is thought 
that a tie-up with the trade extension division 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation would be the best possible solution be- 
cause “this plan would accomplish overnight 
what other associations with expenditures of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have not ob- 
tained in years.” 


Canadian Foresters Elect 


MonTREAL, Que., Feb. 20—At the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
held recently in Montreal, the election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: 

President—W. E. Golding, St. John, N. B. 


Directors (the following past presidents)— 
Lt.-Col. J. B. Miller, Col. J. S. Dennis, J. S. 
Gillies, C. E. E. Ussher, D. McLachlin, Lieut.- 
Col. P. B. Wilson, Dr. Clifton D. Howe, John 
A. Gillies, Arthur H. Campbell, John A. Price. 

Directors for the Dominion at large—E. H. 
Finlayson, J. B. Harkin, Clyde Leavit and W. 
H. Kilby. 

Provincial directors—Nova Scotia, Edgar N. 
Rhodes, W. lL. Hall, minister of lands and 


forests. New Brunswick, C. D. Richards, G. 
H. Prince, Angus McLean and Archibald 
Fraser. Quebec, Honore Mercier, J. A. Du- 


chastel, David Champoux, A. J. Nesbitt, G. C. 
Piche, Henri Kieffer, Brig.-Gen. J. B. White, 
George Chahoon, jr., Ellwood Wilson, R. O. 
Sweezey, F. W. Clarke and B. M. Winegar. 
Ontario, William Finlayson, Sir Joseph W. 
Flavelle, C. J. Booth, E. J. Zavitz, C. A. Me- 
Grath, Cyril T. Young, George Gordon, L. 
R. Wilson, Walter C. Laidlaw and A. E. Cor- 
rigan. Manitoba, John W. Dafoe, James Rich- 
ardson and G. W. Allan, K. C. Saskatchewan, 
W. R. Motherwell, C. M. Hamilton and Joseph 
Glenn. Alberta, William Pearce, G. R. Mar- 
noch and Hon. George Hoadley. British Co- 
lumbia, territorial vice president, Phil. A. 
Wilson; directors, A. Bostock, Aird Flavelle, 
P. Z. Caverhill, W. W. Powell, H. R. MacMillan 
and Sid. G. Smith. 


Toronto Wholesalers in Conference 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 20.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
regular monthly meeting today, with J. L. Mac- 
farlane presiding. Secretary J. L. Campbell 
reported the result of his recent visit to Mon- 
treal, at which preliminary arrangements were 
made for codperation between the Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the Toronto wholesalers’ association, particu- 
larly in the matter of the exchange of credit 
reports. 

A. E. Eckardt submitted a brief report in 
regard to the meeting of the white pine section 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, at 
the annual convention at Quebec. W. Frank 
Oliver, in the absence of A. E. Clark, who is 
ill at home, reported on behalf of the hard- 
wood group, saying that plans are nearly com- 
pleted for the creation of a statistical service 
in connection with production, shipments and 
orders, probably to be worked out in conjunc- 
tion with similar statistics in use in the United 
States. J. L. Macfarlane reported on behalf 


of the spruce group, referring especially to the 
adoption of a definition of merchantable spruce, 

G. B. Van Blaricom gave a report of the 
activities of the Canadian Forest Products 
Publity Association. 


Merrimac Valley Dealers Confer 

HAVERHILL, Mass., Feb. 20.—The next meet- 
ing of the Merrimac Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation is to be held in Haverhill the second 
week of March, on an evening to be announced, 
with a representative of the Massachusetts de- 
partment of conservation present to make the 
principal address. The last meeting was held 
at Sunny Ridge Farm, Amesbury, and twenty- 
five of the dealers braved the violent storm of 
wind, snow, sleet and rain that featured the 
evening to attend the conference. W. EF. 
Drown, of the Merrimac Lumber Co., Ames- 
bury, was chairman and toastmaster. 

Edgar Douglas, of the Burnham & Dayis 
Co., Lowell, gave an interesting account of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
South American excursion and of the great 
New England flood of last November. There 
was an earnest discussion, led by Henry L, 
Stone, of the D. D. Chase Lumber Co., Haver- 
hill, of the report on the cost of doing busi- 
ness and the percentage of profit in the build- 
ing material business, recently made by the 
bureau of business research of the Harvard 
University graduate school of business admin- 
istration. 

Various problems and difficulties of the re- 
tail lumber trade also were brought up by dif- 
ferent dealers and considered, in a general 
round-table discussion from which every dealer 
present received valuable ideas from other deal- 
ers that he can modify for practical use in his 
own vard. 


Penn Supply Dealers Elect Directors 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 21—The Western 
Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, embracing dealers in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio, among them many lum- 
ber dealers, elected officers at its annual con- 
vention here Dec. 14 and 15, but left the 
choice of directors to the various districts into 
which the territory is divided, one director 
being chosen by each district. The choice of 
directors. has been completed, and the new 
board will meet in Pittsburgh within a couple 
of weeks. Following are the directors elected: 

A. J. Naser, William T. Leggett Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Howard McCrady, McCrady Bros., 
Braddock, lumber dealers; Albert W. Walters. 
John W. Walters Co., Johnstown, lumber 
dealer; P. A. Paulson, Hankins-Paulson Co., 
Uniontown; L. R. Jewill, R. B. McDanel Co., 
New Brighton, lumber dealer; F. G. Lillo, 
Lillo Bros., Oakdale, lumber dealers; John 
W. Pattison, Penn Coal & Supply Co., New 
Castle; H. O. Carson, Klingler-Carson Co.. 
Butler; Frank H. Hudson, Greensburg Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., Greensburg; George W. Bailey, 
Scott Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Ohio; B. F. 
Miller, sr., City Coal & Supply Co., Meadville; 
J. O. Yeager, J. N. Yeager Co., Yeagertown, 
lumber dealer; Richard Fullington, E. M. Full- 
ington’s Sons, Clearfield, lumber dealers; John 
W. Hasenflu, People’s Coal & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., Sharon; John T. White, E. W. Bissett 
& Son, Bradford, lumber dealers; Harry E. 
Zelt, Washington Grain & Feed Co., Washins- 
ton, Pa.; J. L. Hunter, Pickett Lumber Co., 
Warren, Pa. 


ABOUT ONE-FoURTH of the valuable young 
growth of spruce and balsam fir is usually 
destroyed in logging this timber for pulpwood 
in the northeastern States, according to a re- 
port made by M. Westveld, acting director of 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station of 
the Forest Service, who has been making a 
survey and special study of this phase of for- 
estry in New England. 
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Varied Club Activities of Lumbermen 


Chicago Club Elects New Officers 


The trustees of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago at a meeting held Feb. 21 in the club- 
rooms in the Builders Building elected the 
following officers: 





President—Charles W. Jacob, John Bader 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—-Harry Joseph, Joseph Bros. 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—Sangston Hettler, Herman H. 


Hettler Lumber Co. 
Secretary—John T. Hansen, Jolin T. 

Lumber Co. 
Secretary-manager 


Hansen 





M. EK. Cowper. 
The new board of trustees consists of the 
president, vice president, treasurer, secretary, 














effort will be undertaken by Secretary-manager 
Cowper, with the codperation of the entire 
membership. 


Club Told of Hardwood Plan 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 20.—Progress that 
has been made in getting all producers of hard- 
woods into the new conservation plan which 
is being operated through the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute was told by J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president of the institute, 
at the regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, which was held at the Hotel 
Gayoso last Thursday. He told of the organ- 
ization of practically every district and of the 
issuance of the first reports. A consolidated 
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HARRY JOSEPH, 
Chicago; 
Vice President 


JOHN T. HANSEN, . 
Chicago; 
Secretary 


E. A. THORNTON, 
Chicago; 
Trustee 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CHICAGO 








Blank-Stoller photo 


HARRY W. BISHOP, P. S. FLETCHER, 
Chicago; Chicago ; 
Trustee Trustee 








Baddell photo 
MISS M. E. COWPER, 
Chicago; 
Secretary-manager 


Cc. A. STAFFORD, 
Chicago; 
Trustee 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CHICAGO 


also Harry W. Bishop, Bishop “Lumber Co.; 
E, A. Thornton, E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. ; 
P. S. Fletcher, D. S. Pate Lumber Co., C. A. 
Stafford, Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co., 
and C. D. Russell, South Chicago Sash & 
Door Co. 

E. A. Thornton, retiring president, occupied 
the chair during the session, and a lengthy dis- 
cussion occurred regarding the club’s future 
activities. It was decided to undertake im- 
mediately a drive for new members, and this 


report, with production of approximately 80 
percent of the hardwood mills of the hardwood 
producing territory, was issued last Saturday, 
and Mr. Townshend told of this at the meet- 
ing. He predicted that within the next week 
90 percent production would be reporting for 
statistical information. 

It was voted to revise the constitution and 
by-laws of the club, and the president, S. A. 
Godman, was instructed to appoint a committee 
for this purpose. 


Philadelphia Organization Activities 


PHILADELPHIA, .Pa., Feb. .20.—Plans have 
been completed for the annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, to be 
held Thursday, March 1. The business sessions 
in the exchange rooms will be followed by a 
banquet at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. Nine 
candidates have been nominated for the board 
of directors to fill the three vacancies, and a 
spirited election is anticipated. 





At the February meeting of the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association, held in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, changes in the by- 
laws were adopted. The business session was 
preceded by a dinner served to the 200 mem- 
bers present. The by-law changes permit the 
reinstatement of former members in arrears on 
payment of back dues, confirm the reduction 
of dues from $10 to $6 made possible by the 
abandonment of the insurance feature, for- 
merly a part of membership privileges, and 
provide for election of trustees to the Kay 
Foundation instead of their appointment as 
heretofore. 


"SREB EEEe: 


Nylta Club Committees 


New York, Feb. 21.—The Nylta Club has 
announced committees for 1928 as follows: 

Executive—Frank A. Niles, chairman; Fred- 
erick J. Bruce, John A. Paterson, Conrad N. 
Pitcher, Frank J. Williams, James E. Thorn- 
ton, jr., Temple H. Tweedy, Wilfred E. 
Murchie and H. B. Coho. 

Publicity and advertising—Joseph E. Cashin, 
chairman; Daniel Whiteman, Joseph Master- 
son, Robert J. Bamber, Charles A. McDonald, 
Frank J. Herbek, A. H. (Johnny) Roth and 
Henry Boe. 

Meetings and lectures—Temple H. Tweedy, 
chairman; Thomas Jenkins, Thomas M. Ral- 
ston, Robert S. Ladue, Andrew H. Dykes and 
Charles Rosenbrock. 

Dinner and entertainment—Conrad N. 
Pitcher, chairman; William S. Beckley, jr.; 
Thornton Orr, Joseph E. Masterson, Theodore 
J. Bayer, Carlton N. Hub. 

Reception—Joseph G. Walsh, chairman; 
Joseph A. Nash, H. B. Eaton, Arthur Bailet, 
W. F. Cunningham, jr.; John L. Kennedy, 
Barlow Shuit, Walter Umla, Joseph Viafore, 
Charles Grimme, William H. MacFarlane, Wil- 
liam C. Young, Frank D. Homan, A. H. 
(Johnny) Roth, Louis Pflug, Harrison Ott, 
Irving Benzing, ir. 

Ways and means—Nick A. Hoffman, chair- 
man; George Fox, Volney Leggett, Fred A. 
Lutz; Chester Stewart and Walter Pettit. 

By-laws—Frank A. Niles, Wilfred E. 
Murchie, John A. Paterson, Conrad N. Pitcher 
and H. B. Coho. 


Chicagoan Discusses Merchandising 


BirrMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20.—Members of 
the Birmingham Lumbermen’s Club responded 
in numbers to the call of Secretary Allen G 
Loehr last Monday evening to hear an address 
by Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, who stopped over here 
on his way from’the mills at Lumberton, Miss., 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., where he spoke before 
the Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Hines, out of his 
many years of lumber merchandising, showed 
he understood the problems of lumbermen. 
For sound advice to the retailer, no one in the 
business is better qualified than Mr. Hines and 
he told members how to get the things due 
them as merchants of a needed product. How 
to secure the maximum profit from each trans- 
action came in for a lot of discussion, while 
the matter of unfair and unethical competition 
received generous treatment. With one accord 
the members present invited Mr. Hines to re- 
turn at some later date and talk to them about 
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Win Sales With 
This Flooring 


You'll find the quality, attractive- 
ness, smooth finish, even texture and 
close matching of Hudson Oak Floor- 
ing effective sales winning features. 

If you don't feel that you are getting 
your proper share of the flooring sales 
in your community try selling Hudson 
Brand. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at Memphis,Tenn. and Vicksburg, Miss. 


HUDSON | 
_ OAK FLOORING , 








LONGLEAF 


HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments from 
New Orleans, Gulfport, 
Mobile and Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
AND SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents. 


MILLS AT 
Howison Ten Mile 


Daily 
Capacity 
400,000 Feet 


Moss Point, Cedar Lake 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
fesoued, Miah Gunde. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 








Tce OAK FLOORING ... 
THE Best Oak doouing i= 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 











E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





solving the many perplexing problems confront- 
ing the dealers here at this time. 

Secretary Loehr announced that the present 
active membership of the State association is 
seventy-five, with an almost equal number of 
associate members. Next week’s meeting will 
take the form of the regular luncheon gath- 
ering. 


Holds Pre-Carnival Affair 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 20.—The Lumber- 
man’s Club was host on Feb. 18 to members 
and many out-of-town guests in a pre-carnival 
buffet supper and dance. About fifty couples 
attended. The reception committee was com- 
posed of Lee J. Wilson, chairman; Harvey 
Moynan and George Gardiner. The club rooms 
were beautifully draped in carnival colors 
under the direction of Mrs. Lee J. Wilson. 


To Talk on Salesmanship 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Feb. 21.—An_ unusual 
treat for the members of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club will be given at the meeting 
March 5 at the Cincinnati Club when Prof. 
William Stone, psycho-analyst and psycholo- 
gist, will give a 20-minute talk on salesman- 
ship and how it can be developed by metaphys- 
ical research. Following his talk he will give 
demonstrations of psycho-analysis on such 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club as desire 
it, reading character and pointing out faults 
and good points. Prof. Stone will be intro- 
duced by J. C. West, through whose courtesy 
he was obtained to make the address. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Plans of Twin City Hoo-Hoo 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 21—Members of 
the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club heard something 
about the “busy bee” at their regular meeting 
last week. The speaker was Professor Jager, 
chief of the bee division of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Henry Schmitz, chairman of the club’s 
program committee, announced that W. F 
Shaw, of Chicago, of the national lumber trade 
extension bureau, is to speak at the next meet- 
ing March 1, and on March 22 the club will 
celebrate ladies’ day. 


Holds Annual Dinner-Dance 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The fourth annual 
dinner-dance of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 13 of Boston was held tonight in the 
Georgian Room at the Hotel Statler, and was 
a most successful and enjoyable affair. There 
was a large attendance and an excellent pro- 
gram of entertainment provided by Frank W. 
Whitty, chairman of the dinner-dance com- 
mittee. 

The next lecture of the course on lumber 
grading and lumber uses, sponsored by the club, 
will be given by B. F. Ellis, field secretary of 
the Southern Cypress’ Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, March 8, in the rooms of the Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau. 


Californians Have Outdoor Show 


San Dreco, Cauir., Feb. 18.—With eighty- 
five members in attendance, the big outdoor 
show of the San Diego Hoo-Hoo Club was 
held here last week, with Frank Park, Vice- 
gerent Snark of the San Diego District,- acting 
as toastmaster at the dinner which was served 
at the Golden Lion Tavern. 

Prior to the banquet, several of the kittens 
were stationed at the corner of Fourth and F 
streets, all decked out in special costumes and 
placarded with Hoo-Hoo signs, where they en- 
tertained the public with their stunts and of- 
fered their wares for sale. Among the articles 
for sale were “knots fér knot heads.” sawdust 
at 5 cents a bag, and one kitten holding a tin 

















can was placarded with a big sign, “Help the 
poor kitten.” Another kitten dressed up in a 
youngster’s outfit was operating a kiddie car 
at high speed to the amusement of the crowd, 
while another candidate seated on a high step. 
ladder was amusing himself fishing for knots 
in a big tin pail. All of the kittens were ge. 
curely shackled and chained. The show was 
a knockout and attracted a big attendance, 


Snark Visits Vancouver Club 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 18.—The Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Vancouver held a special meeting and 
luncheon on Tuesday, Feb. 15, in the Hote] 
Vancouver in honor of Snark of the Universe 
James M. Brown. A. C. Horner, Pacific coast 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was a guest on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Brown spoke on the work that Hoo- 
Hoo was doing in conjunction with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Trade extension bureau, 
Col. Lightbody, member of the Supreme Nine 
for this district, was in attendance, and there 
was a good turnout. 





First Capitol Still Sunline 


Praririg pU Cuien, Wis., Feb. 21.—The first 
capitol of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 
erected and used for that purpose in 1836 when 
Wisconsin Territory was created to include the 
lands now comprised in these three States, 
recently has been reclaimed from an ignomi- 


| 














First 


capitol of Wisconsin Territory near 
Platteville, Wis., as it looks today 


nious use and has become an object of real in- 
terest to sightseers. This building, which is 
a small two-story frame structure, stands 
on a high knoll in the prairie six miles from 
Platteville, Wis., and for some time has been 
used by a farmer as a hog house. Since it has 
become State property, the hogs have been 
driven out and the old capitol building is visited 
by hundreds of motorists every year. 

Lumber for the construction of ‘this ancient 
capitol was brought from Pittsburgh by boat 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi River to 
Galena, Ill., and from there was hauled by 
wagon to the present site. 


Wood Waste for Home Fires 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Feb. 20.—The Mengel Co., 
a concern with considerable wood waste from 
its large box plants here, and also from its 
body building plant, has been using 2-column, 
8-inch deep advertising, featuring clean dry 
wood waste for home fire use and for use of 
bakers, dealers,and large consumers. The com- 
pany is offering two types, one of small slats 
for kindling use, and the other in large blocks, 
all clean and kiln dried, offered on the basis 
of $3.50 a thousand pounds, delivered, or $5 
a ton, arrangements having been made for de- 
livery through three local coal dealers, who may 
be called, or orders phoned to the plant will 
be taken care of. 

It has been several years since any local 
lumber concern did any advertising to get rid 
of wood waste. 
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‘Urged to Make Public Lumber-Conscious 


(Concluded from Page 59.) 


cent stated that building construction had 
caught up with demand, but 65 percent said 
it had not. An even half of the dealers 
are cultivating farm trade by means of 
considerable advertising, circulars, direct 
mail and personal solicitation; the other 
half do nothing outside of some newspaper 
advertising. Five dealers are thinking of 
quitting the cement business as it does not 
pay. There is very little competition for 
the re-roofing business and competition in 
general is fair to good. 

B. F. Springer, of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, president of the 
Milwaukee Retail Lumbermen’s Club, said 
20 percent of the membership said profits 
and volume both were better last year and 
80 percent said it was not. Eighty percent 
said constructions had satisfied demand and 
20 percent said it had not. Collections gen- 
erally were poor. Regarding competition, 
there was a lot of preaching but poor prac- 
tice. Competition is becoming keener as 
the volume decreases. “However,” said Mr. 
Springer, “The Milwaukee dealers have 
promised to ‘be good’ during 1928, and I 
believe they will, for they are waking up.” 

J. E. Heath, of the Heath Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Hilbert, secretary of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, said that 
farm business is being cultivated by the use 
of plan service as well as by advertising 
and personal solicitation. Twelve dealers 
reported competition very good, one fair and 
nine keen, “but,” said Mr. Heath, “none said 
bad. That’s a very good sign. We do not 
have to cut prices to obtain business.” 

A. M. Paulson, of the Barron Lumber 
Co., Barron, president of the North West 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, said condi- 
tions were generally better, with most deal- 
ers reporting a continued shortage in hous- 
ing needs. Outside re-roofing competition 
is being defeated by “watching the needs of 
our communities and being ready to meet 
them.” Local competition is generally good. 

Frank Bodden, of the Bodden Bros Co., 
Horicon, president of the South Central Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club, stated that the 
consensus in his district was that both 
volume and profits last year were better 
than during the preceding year. The opin- 
ion was also that dwelling construction had 
caught up with demand, but farm business 
is being cultivated by means of personal con- 
tact and advertising. Collections on the 
whole were good, and so is competition. 


Going Aggressively After Re-roofing Trade 
F. W. Wilford, of the Wilford Lumber & 


' Fuel Co., Beloit, president of the Southern 


Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, made essen- 
tially the same report as Mr. Bodden. He 
said one dealer in his territory is meeting 
re-roofing competition by training mechan- 
ics specially in that sort of work and going 
aggressively after such business. 

R. A. Lamp, of the R. A. Lamp Lumber 
Co., Waukesha, president of the Southeast- 
ern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, said 75 
to 80 percent of the dealers reported better 
profits and also better volume during the 
last year. One-half of them believed con- 
struction had caught up with demand, the 
other half taking the opposite view. Some 
dealers were mailing out to their customers 
cards stating their prices for a new roof 
as well as what the outside roofing con- 
tractor would charge, showing the decided 
advantage of dealing at home. Competi- 
tion, he said, is fair in smaller communities 
but keen in the larger. 

W. J. Bagley, of the Evans-Lee Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., president of the West Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club, stated that deal- 
ers in that territory are doing “everything” 
to promote farm trade. Three dealers main- 
tain roofing application crews of their own, 


keeping control of this business pretty well. 

C. R. Kant, of the D. J. Rohrer Lumber 
Co., Clintonville, Wis., stated that 80 per- 
cent of the dealers reported that profits last 
year were better, and 20 percent worse. Nine- 
ty percent reported volume as better and 10 
percent as worse. Fifty-five percent said 
dwelling construction had not caught up 
with demand, and 45 percent said it had. 

President Wilbur asked for a vote as to 
whether future conyentions should be held 
at some Milwaukee hotel or at the Auditor- 
ium, and the vote was unanimous in favor 
of the latter. 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


W. E. Gleason, of Portage, chairman of 
the necrology committee, thereupon came 
forward with his report, recalling the mem- 
ory of the following who had passed into 
the Great Beyond since the last convention: 

Frank Nett, Peebles; R. G. Scobie, Plain- 
field; W. A. Dean, Avalon; John B. Eagan, 
Avoca; John Peterson, Wakefield; Fred P. 
McGovern, Florence; William F. Gafke, 
Basco; F. A. Thayer, La Farge, and Harry 
A. Thorpe, Stanley. 

The membership rose to its feet and stood 
for a moment in silence in tribute to those 
who had passed on. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was then presented by Chairman Ralph E. 
Nuzum, of Viroqua, and was unanimously 
adopted, endorsing the aims of the Wiscon- 
sin Commercial Forestry Conference which 
will be held in Milwaukee within the near 
future to discuss plans pertaining to the 
perpetuation of the forests and woodlots 
within the State and to the encouraging of 
commercial forestry by means of reasonable 
taxation and other sane measures; opposing 
any change in the marketing policies of 
cement manufacturers which might work 
to the disadvantage of retailers and reaffirm- 
ing the stand that the retail lumber yard is 
the proper distributing center for all con- 
struction materials; thanking the presidents 
of the twenty district organizations for the 
excellent work they have done and the very 
real results produced through their en- 
deavors; thanking Gov. Zimmerman and all 
other speakers for the part they played in 
making this convention an outstanding suc- 
cess, also the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo for the invaluable service it is render- 
ing the lumber industry in all its branches 
in creating and maintaining a spirit of fel- 
lowship, service and co-operation; thanking 
the manufacturers maintaining exhibits in 
connection with the convention for their co- 
operation in making the event worth-while, 
and the managements of the Auditorium and 
the Schroeder Hotel for their very satisfy- 
ing arrangements, also the officers and di- 
rectors of the association for their untiring 
efforts in building up the organization and 
promoting its interests on every occasion. 


Officers Elected 


Now followed the report of the nomina- 
tions committee, presented by Chairman 
John M. Rogers, of Fox Lake, and unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 


President—-B. F. Springer, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 


Treasurer—J. H. Brannum, of the Bran- 
num Lumber Co., Racine (re-elected). 

Directors for three years—Hawley W. Wil- 
bur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, 
and W. J. Bagley, of the Evans-Lee Co., 
Eau Claire. 

At the directors’ meeting, held Wednes- 
day, Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, 
was re-employed as secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

Retiring President Wilbur fittingly intro- 
duced to the membership their new chief 
executive, and Mr. Springer responded by 
expressing deep appreciation of the honor 
and high regard for the man whom he 


Don’t Take “‘Grab Bag’’ Chances 


The old game of grab bag, with its pleasant 
surprises and many disappointments, reminds 
us of the present day game of lumber buying. 


The fellow who buys his lumber from Tom, 
Dick, and Harry has many surprises, but he 
also experiences many disappointments. There 
is a certain sense of uncertainty, doubt and 
fear that he may receive lumber that is not 
up to grade, that is poorly sawn, or stock with 
badly split ends. The lumber may be im- 
properly seasoned for his purposes. 


On the other hand, the majority of careful 
lumber buyers know it is far more satisfactory 
and economical to buy lumber from the fellow 
who is familiar with the different requirements 
of buyers and then supplies carefully manu- 
factured lumber at a right price. 


Our years of experience with both manu- 
facturers and lumber buyers guarantee our 
customers the finest quality Tennessee Red 
Cedar, Philippine Mahogany, Oak, Gum and 
other Southern Hardwoods. Don’t grab here 
and there when you can buy better lumber at 
the same price or just as good for less. Let 
us quote you on L.C.L. or ‘carloads now. 





3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 
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For Quick Sale 
200 Second Hand, 


two wheel, rear, 


Lumber Trucks 
In Good Condition. 


$10.°° Each 


White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, Inc. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


























Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: **Pickwood,” St. Louis 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 








TIMBER Lemieux 


‘rederick Lemieux 


ESTIMATORS _sF.H.Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


wargzcemlbesh side NEW ORLEANS 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kanay=’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, HL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Caddo River 


Lumber Company 


R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Yetiow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Rosboro, Ark, We Solicit 
ee A Your Patronage 














Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 














| Gummer Gypress Go. 


cent 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City 


aenieianin 


CY PRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
macs) Louisiana Red Cypress 
Pepe ny Lumber, Lath 


af and Shingles 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Planing Mill Facilities. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















succeeded, who he declared to have been 
one of the greatest, most capable and deep- 
sighted president the association ever had. 
President-Elect Springer: “I fully sense the 
responsibility of this position and accept 
only because I know I can depend on your 
full co-operation in administering my office. 
If we will just put our shoulders to the 
wheel, all in unison, and face our problems 
courageously and squarely, we will succeed 
in our aims and bring the lumber industry 
to the high plane where it belongs. What 
we need more than anything else is public 
recognition of what our business signifies, 
and that must be our purpose in association 
endeavor.” 

The thirty-eighth annual convention, by 
unanimous consent the largest and best in 
the colorful history of the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation, was therewith brought to a close 
with a few remarks from James T. Drought, 
association counsel. 


WEST COAST LUNCHEON 


A luncheon-meeting of salesmen, wholesalers 
and commission men handling West Coast 
woods was held Tuesday noon at the new 
Schroeder Hotel, under the auspices of the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, with R. T. Titus, 
field representative, in charge. Explaining 
why trade promotion for lumber is necessary, 
Mr. Titus exhibited charts comparing the sales 
of lumber with those of substitutes, showing 
that, whereas the former have increased but 
comparatively slightly in the last several years, 
those of the latter have had a tremendous 
spurt. He declared that the substitutes today 
are replacing no less than 18,500,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually. Part of the success 
achieved by the substitutes is due to the gen- 
eral public impression that there is a timber 
shortage. Mr. Titus urged the salesmen to 
correct this impression wherever possible, stat- 
ing that there is no such thing as a timber 
shortage but sufficient resources in view to care 
for every conceivable requirement indefinitely. 
Mr. Titus further outlined the activities of the 
bureau in detail and explained its plans for 
the future, with the idea that the salesmen 
“tie in” with these plans. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


Tuesday evening the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo held a rousing concatenation in the 
banquet hall of the Schroeder Hotel, preceded 
by a dinner and delightful entertainment. There 
were seventeen kittens. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The great main hall of the auditorium pre- 
sented a bustling scene throughout the conven- 
tion. Here were installed the approximately 
150 exhibits, laid out like a city with wide 
streets and a circular “drive” all around. Many 
of the exhibits were of special interest and all 
of them were heavily patronized. 

There was that of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, show- 
ing numerous examples of bird’s-eye maple 
beautifully finished in delicate tints, birch 
veneer, doors in bright colors that attracted 
considerable enthusiastic comment; fine pieces 
of furniture manufactured from northern hard- 
woods, full-sized samples of grade-marked 
hemlock, and a section of rock maple floor— 
“the sunlight floor’—in natural finish. The 
I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, of Wells, Mich., 
had a superb display of “Ideal” flooring, fin- 
ished in all the colors of the rainbow. The 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, of 
course, had a full and impressive display of 
maple flooring finished in the exquisite color 
tints developed by the Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio. The West Coast Lumber 
Bureau was represented by its usual excellent 
exhibit, the features of which were samples of 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock and western 
red cedar etched by sand-blasting and stained, 
and a veritable picture gallery of prize win- 
ning homes. The Southern Pine Association 


was represented by the educational exhipj, 
which has attracted so much attention through. 
out the country during this convention season, 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assogeja. 
tion’s visualization of “New Homes from Oy 
Houses,” by means of sectional models, was 
one of unceasing interest to the Wisconsin re. 
tailers. The California Redwood Association’; 
display, showing among other things a cross 
section of a room entirely finished in redwood 
in natural, waxed, was likewise much admired, 

There was, too, the famous replica of the 
*“Jenny Lind” doorway, as part of the exhibit 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; in the booth of the E. L. Bruce Co, 
Memphis, Tenn., movies showing all the proc. 
esses of manufacture of hardwood flooring; jn 
that of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., a cross-cut section of a giant Douglas 
fir log, with a prize offered to the one who 
guessed how old the tree was, as shown by 
the number of annular rings; in that of the 
Mason Fibre Co., Laurel, Miss., a most inter- 
esting visualization of the numerous uses of 
its famous product, Prestwood, and in that of 
the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif, 


a notably comprehensive display of millwork . 


and other products of that company. 

One of the most beautiful and attractive 
exhibits was that of the “Cinderella of the 
Woods,” made by the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., of Hermansville, Mich. This name 
attached to the maple flooring produced by 
that company caught the public fancy. Car- 
rying out this idea, the center of this exhibit 
was a decorated platform upon which reposed 
a beautiful silver Cinderella slipper. This ex- 
hibit was especially favored by the ladies in 
attendance at the convention, all of whom were 
greatly interested in the beautiful panels ex- 
hibited showing maple in the various stains 
and colors recently developed by the Marietta 
Paint & Color Co. W. B. Earle, director of 
publicity of the company, was in charge of 
the exhibit and with an assistant was kept busy 
handing out souvenirs arid explaining the 
beauties and advantages of hard maple, the 
“Cinderella of the Woods.” 

Among other exhibitors were the Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis.; H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co.; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; Wood 
Conversion Co.; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Andersen Lumber Co., 
Bayport, Minn.; The Lehon Co., Chicago; 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co.; Win- 
ton Lumber Co.; Rust-Owen Lumber Co.; J. 
W. Wells Lumber Co.; Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co.; R. Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis.: 
Beaver Products Co. (Inc.) ; Wheeler-Osgood 
Co.; Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., Bay City, 
Mich.; Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co.; the 
Atlas Portland Cement Co.; Rib Lake Lumber 
Co., Rib Lake, Wis.; Edward Hines Lumber 
Co.; Hammond Cedar Co. (Ltd.); the Lum- 


bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago; 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


The ladies’ auxiliary has had a busy couple 
of days, made enjoyable through the excellent 
arrangements for its entertainment made by 
Mrs. William A. Schneider, of Milwaukee, and 
the hostess committee, of which she is chair- 
man. Tuesday morning there was a reception 
at the Schroeder Hotel, followed by a compli- 
mentary luncheon given by the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, a bridge party 
in the afternoon, and theater party at the 
Palace-Orpheum Theater in the evening. Wed- 
nesday noon a luncheon-business meeting was 
held, at which Mrs. Frank W. Wilford, of Be- 
loit, was elected president of the auxiliary; 
Mrs. Don S, Montgomery, of Milwaukee, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Mrs. William A. Schnei- 
der reélected chairman of the entertainment 
committee. In the evening the auxiliary mem- 
bers furnished the “life of the party” during 
the association dinner-dance, and Thursday 
was devoted to shopping and private gather- 
ings. 
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Discuss National Forestry 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 20.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment was urged to assume direct responsi- 
bility for flood control measures in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in resolutions adopted at the 
closing session of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual meeting last Fri- 
day and Saturday at Hotel Statler. The reso- 
lution declared that such measures must in- 
clude, in addition to engineering works, the 
proper management of agricultural and forest 
lands, and urged that Congress make prompt 
and liberal provision for carrying out Forest 
Service recommendations for handling forest 
lands in the Mississippi Valley. 

That flood control in the Mississippi Valley 
is a national problem of the utmost importance 
and urgency, as stated in the resolutions, was 
emphasized by a number of speakers at the 
sessions, which were held jointly with the 
Missouri Forestry Association. These speak- 
ers included former Gov. John M. Parker, of 
Louisiana, who declared this was America’s 
greatest conservation problem; Charles Nagel, 
former secretary of commerce and labor and 
chairman of the business men’s commission on 
agriculture of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and E. J. White, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the last speaker digressing from the sub- 
ject “The Railroads’ Interest in Forestry.” 

The resolutions also opposed the bills now 
before Congress designed to give national park 
status to about 125,000 acres of national forest 
land in the Ouachita national forest, Arkansas, 
and favored the McSweeney-McNary bill. 
Another resolution stated that “the practice 
of timber growing by private owners is a busi- 
ness which is entitled not only to a sympathetic 
consideration from the public, but to specific 
encouragement in the form of equitable taxa- 
tion and of public participation in fire pre- 
vention and suppression.” The association re- 
newed its “pledge to attempt to secure public 
support of and assistance in the movement” and 
urged private owners generally “to expand 
their work of reforestation and sound timber 
land management.” 


Urge Government to Plant Forests 


Other resolutions endorsed the efforts of 
the lumber and naval stores industries to 
maintain and extend the markets for their 
products; urged the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to give “full rec- 
ognition and earnest consideration to the 
special tax problems involved in_ the 
proper use of forest lands; urged the expan- 
sion of forest planting by the Federal Govern- 
ment, whose “failure in this regard is particu- 
larly outstanding”; urged that soil surveys give 
more attention to the “classification, character- 
istics and best use of soils particularly fitted 
for timber growing”; urged the hearty support 
of all Missourians in obtaining more adequate 
financial support of the State department of 
forestry and that adequate appropriation be 
made without delay for the Florida forestry 
department; and thanked various local organ- 
izations for their part in making the conven- 
tion a success. 


OPENING SESSION 


The convention was opened Friday morning. 


with George D. Pratt, New York, president of 
the association, presiding. The address of 
welcome was delivered by Walter J. G. Neun, 
acting mayor. “Missouri’s Forest Program” 
was outlined by Frederick Dunlap, State for- 
ester and secretary of the Missouri Forestry 
Association, in the absence of Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, president of that association. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., defended the lumbermen 
from the charge of vandalism in cutting trees 
in his address on “What Industrial Forestry 
Asks of the Lumbermen.” Mr. Compton said 
in part: 


Divested of its wrappings of crimination and 
recrimination, the problem of industrial re- 
forestation is one of whether it will or will 
not pay. Certainly, it could not have paid 
in the past. Then it was simply a case of 
exploitation of the virgin forests or of being 
choked by them. It includes the question 
whether under private ownership satisfactory 
economic utilization can be made of those 375,- 
000,000 acres of naturally wooded lands which 
are not now in public ownership. Put in an- 
other way, must this nation remain economic- 
ally 375,000,000 acres less than it is geo- 
graphically? The solution of this tremendous 
land problem depends largely upon what as- 
sistance and consideration the public will give 
land owners in recognition of the common in- 
terest the public attaches to the general main- 
tenance of America as a forested land, 

The practicer of industrial reforestation 
would have the public divest itself of sickly 
sentimentalism which pesters but does not 
help. He would have it frown upon the sen- 
timentalists who see nothing in the felling 
of a tree but the destruction of a beautiful 
creation, and who continuously preach the 
false doctrine that the forest industries are 
vandalic destroyers and yet see nothing rep- 
rehensible in mining, fisheries, and the in- 
evitable exhaustion of the natural soil by 
exhaustion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


In the absence of Dr. von Schrenk, C. W. 
Nelson, vice president 6f Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), who was chairman of the St. 
Louis reception committee and active in the 
arrangements for the convention, presided at 
the afternoon session Friday. Former Gov. 
Parker of Louisiana told of his experiences in 


the Mississippi River floods of last April, and. 


urged that the problem be solved by the Gov- 
ernment, which had control of the navigable 
streams. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, was un- 
able to be present, but his paper on “The 
Meeting Ground of Forestry and Flood Con- 
trol,” was read by Maj. R. Y. Stuart, district 
forester. Col. Greeley declared that: 

There should be no exaggerated notions 
of what forestry can accomplish in control- 
ling the behavior of streams, and no unwar- 
ranted assumption that forestry, or any other 
form of land use can take the place of en- 
gineering structures in protecting areas sub- 
ject to overflow from the flood discharges that 
must always be anticipated in the Mississippi 
River. It is rather a search to find out how 
forestry, along with other betterments in the 
use of land, can help in reducing all forms of 
destruction in the Mississippi basin and in- 
creasing all forms of benefit from the natural 
resource represented by this river system. 

Speakers at the banquet, which was held 
in the ballroom of the Statler Friday night 
were: Dr. H. A. Buehler, State geologist of 
Missouri; Mr. Pratt; George T. Smith, di- 
rector of the St. Louis Industrial Club, and 
Mr. Parker. Isaac Hedges presided. More 
than 300 persons were present. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Marvin E. Meacham, president of the Good- 
fellow Lumber Co., and of the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club, presided at the session Saturday 
morning, which was devoted to “Forests and 
Industry.” : 

Mr. White said that the Missouri Pacific in 
1925 used 3,500,000 cross ties of a total of 105,- 
153,000 used by all the railroads of the coun- 
try. Another reason why the Missouri Pacific 
was interested in forestry was that forest prod- 
ucts form a heavy percentage of the revenue 
of the railroads of the country. 

Uniformity in specifications in cross ties has 
been an essential step in the elimination of 
waste and an established basis for valuing 
cross ties, both as to size and species, said 
E. E. Pershall, vice president of the T 
Moss Tie Co., who spoke on “Keeping Up the 
Cross Tie Supply.” 

Devere Dierks, Dierks Lumber Co., told 
“How We Are Making Our Lumber Opera- 





METZGER LUMBER & COAL CO. 


Lebanon, Indiana 


Mr. Arthur A. Hood, President, 
Southwest Lumber Sales Corp., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Dear Sir: 


We have been buying your Arizona White 
Pine for several years and built up quite a 
trade on it, because of the high class manufac- 
ture of your common boards and dimension, 
the quality and dryness of the wood, which 
makes it arrive here always in a dry and 
bright condition. 


The fact that the common lumber is always 
dry and straight and easily worked makes it 
a favorite with the carpenters. Your Bevel 
Siding is particularly attractive to the carpen- 
ters, because two coats of paint on your Bevel 
Siding will equal three coats on some other 
woods. The consumer likes it because it holds 
paint well and stays (put). Our planing mill 
men like to work it fine, because the machinery 
works it smooth without tearing and splitting 
it, and because it is so desirable for screens 
and cabinet work, being soft and desirable to 
work, 


We hope that your Arizona White Pine will 
always continue to be available in this market. 


Yours very truly, 


Signed—Roy Metzger. 
* * * * * 


If you want to make your customers real 
happy, just put in a stock of our Arizona 
White Pine finish, shiplap, boards and lath. 
Remember, Arizona White Pine is the Pick of 
Pondosas and can be used for every purpose 
where other Western Pines are used. 


Write now for latest stock list and prices. 


southwest Lumber 


les Corporation 
451 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Arthur A Hood. Pres. J.A Robison, Secy 
WG. Ramshaw, VP RF. Lilley, Treas. 
Selling Entire Qutput of , 
Cole Lumber Corp. White Pine Lumber Co 
Cady Lak Sein. $ ng =F ide 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Standard, Ariz. | 


Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 
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Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 
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Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


tions Permanent.” Mr. Dierks said that five 
years ago the company faced the issue of its 
future supply of timber, and declared that: 

We established a program of selective cut- 
ting, patterned along the lines of the plan used 
in the forests of Arkansas; a fire protective 
system which would effectively cope with the 
ever-present fire hazard; revised the estimates 
of our logging railroad needs, and embarked on 
a plan of securing the coédperation of the 
settlers in our community, in making our 
operations a permanent industry. 


Mr. Dunlap presided at the session Satur- 
day afternoon, when the subject of discussion 
was “Public Education in Forest Fire Preven- 
tion and Timber Growing.” The importance 
of public education in the State was discussed 
by State Foresters E. O. Siecke, Texas; Page 
S. Bunker, Alabama, and W. C. McCormick, 
North Carolina. “Methods of Public Educa- 
tion for the Timber Owners” were reviewed by 
P. N. Howell, Southern Paper Co.; Howard 
Andrews, president Nashville Tie Co., and 
B. F. Smith, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La. 


It was announced that all of the officers had 
been reélected by a mail ballot. New vice 
presidents elected include: C. G. 
conservation department, California Develop- 
ment Association, California; Charles W. Folds, 
chairman board of directors; Izaak Walton 
League, Illinois; A. W. Laird, president West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Idaho; B. F. Williamson, president Florida 
Forestry Association, Florida; and Roy O. 


Dunwoody, 


Woodruff, representative in Congress, Michj- 
gan. SA AAAABAEaEAS 
Missouri Forestry Annual 
St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 20.—Gov. Baker hay. 


ing released only $7,200 of the $20,000 appro. 
priated for the support of the Missouri for. 
estry department, the Missouri Forestry Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee at its annual 
meeting held at Hotel Statler last Friday to 
draft resolutions to be submitted to the exec. 
utive asking the release of the remainder of 
the sum allowed by the legislature. This com- 
mittee is composed of A. R. Fatham, vice 
president of the Western Tie & Timber Co. 
and president of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, chairman; W. P. 
Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co.; and 
E. J. White, vice president and general coun- 
sel of the Missouri Pacific Railway. 

The necessity for tax relief in the reforesta- 
tion of Missouri’s lands was shown by Jules 
A. Fremond, vice president of the Missouri 
Southern Railroad, Leeper. Within the last 
three or four months, he said, 60,000 acres of 
general forest land have been sold for taxes, 
Of this property, 35,000 acres were in Wayne 
County and 25,000 acres in Reynolds County. 

The following officers were reélected: 


President—Dr. Schrenk, St, 
Louis, Mo. 

Vice presidents—J. W. Fristoe, president, 
T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey, Kirksville, Mo. 

Secretary— itrederick Dunlap, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Hermann von 


State forester, 
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Reforestation Project on West Coast 


Intensive reforestation on 150,000 acres of 
pine forest has just been undertaken by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. at its Weed (Calif.) 
— according to an announcement by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This is the latest large reforestation 
project to be added to the approximately 21,- 
000,000 acres of land now under some degree 
of managed industrial reforestation. 

In making the announcement, the National 
association further explained that the gradual! 
application of forestry methods—in so far as 
controlling conditions will permit—as the wild 
forests are removed, will eventually result in 
sustained timber cropping on some 235,000,000 
acres of land owned by commercial timber 
companies and a perpetual output of lumber 
equal to the present volume. 

The forestery program of the Long-Bell 
company—and other California pine lumber 
companies—provides for the strictest super- 
vision of logging operations to protect young 
growth. Cutting of trees of less than a cer- 
tain prescribed diameter is prohibited and ex- 
treme care is taken in felling and skidding. 
Added precautions to prevent forest fires in 
cut-over areas also is a part of the program. 
Continuing, the announcement says: 


Nurseries for growing pines and firs have 
been established in the southern and Pacific 
coast lumber producing regions. Experiments 
are being made in “direct seeding’; that is, 
sowing tree seed in places now bare of trees, 
or where trees have been cut. 

That method was tried some years ago in 
California by the United States Forest Service, 
but it proved unsuccessful because the seeds 
were stolen by squirrels, chipmunks and other 
animals before the seeds could germinate. In 
the experiments of the lumber companies, 
however, rodent control is being |practiced 
befere seeding. 

Proper care of slash, after logging, and fire 
control are parts of the reforestation practices 
of almost every large pine producer. Every 
care is taken to give the second growth timber 
a chance to live and grow. 

The redwood forest owners of California de- 
pend for second crop on the growth of young 
trees from roots of felled trees, and also on 
seedlings that are raised by the millions every 
year, and set out among the stumps in the 
cut-over land. 


Remarkable progress has been made by the 
lumbermen in this country to insure a perma- 
nent timber supply. In the opinion of R. A. 
Long, of Kansas City, the United States has 
made more progress in the last thirty years 
in reforestation than Europe has made in the 
last three centuries. 


An Object Lensen te in Packing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 20.—That lumber- 
men are not neglecting any opportunity to 
point out the desirability of using wood for 
packing purposes was demonstrated again in 
a letter recently received by Rear Admiral 
Philip Andrews of the United States Navy, 
written by J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., ac- 
knowledging receipt of souvenirs from “Old 
Ironsides.” In his letter, Mr. Donovan ac- 
knowledged receipt of two bookends and a 
gavel and block, and advised Admiral Andrews 
that he expected to retain the bookends for 
his own- use but would present the gavel to 
the local branch of the Knights of Columbus. 
Mr. Donovan also directs the attention of the 
admiral to the fact that the gavel came packed 
in a light wooden box and was received in 
perfect condition, while the bookends came in 
fiber boxes, badly broken up. He also takes 
occasion to say a good word for Douglas fir, 
and in his letter to the admiral says: 

I understand the repairs on this historic 
ship are being made with Douglas fir from the 
State of Washington. I trust this information 
is correct because we think there is no better 
wood for such a purpose in the world, and we 
have many ships on this Coast, in the Alaska 
and South Seas trade, made of this material 
and giving excellent satisfaction. You are 
doubtless aware that a wooden ship may g0 
on a reef in poorly charted waters and get 
off again comparatively uninjured, where 4 
steel vessel would stay indefinitely. 

The gavel came packed in a light wooden 
box in perfect condition; the bookends came 
in fiber boxes badly broken up. My first im- 
pression was that both bookends were sent 
in one package, and that one was lost out, 
and I so reported to the postoffice authorities, 
but I have, after waiting over a week, re- 
ceived a second one with the fiber box broken 
but with the possible explanation that each 
was packed separately, and that both went to 
pieces on the road, spilling out the packing 
but retaining the bookend itself. 
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Selling Lumber 


Did you sell a bill of lumber, 

Did you make a little trade, 
And, drifting off to slumber, 

Was it all you thought you made? 
Or, when the day is over, 

Do you thank the God of men 
You helped some weary rover 
- Find a shelter once again? 


Are you only selling sheathing 
For a profit you desire? 
Can you see the smoke-plume wreathing 
From some other fellow’s fire? 
When you sell a farmer shingles 
For a roof above his door, 
Is there something in you tingles, 
Just a thought of something more? 


For I want to tell you, brother, 
Selling lumber isn’t much 

If there comes no thought, no other, 
Of the finer things you touch. 

Is dimension just a number, 
Is a threshold just a thing? 

Or are you only selling lumber, 
Or a place where children sing? 


Between Trains 


WasasH, Inp.—Years ago the town of Wa- 
bash had a professional football team, long 
before C. C. Pyle was heard of, that was pro- 
fessional without being commercial. It was the 
town team, and was sponsored by the Wabash 
Athletic Association. It licked everything that 
tackled it, and ran up 1,300 points while all its 
opponents ever ran up was an ally. But it 
faded away, like those things do. A few years 
ago H. B. Hutchens, the local laundryman, 
thought what a fine thing it would be to get the 
old players and the old fans together for an 
annual dinner. Now they come by hundreds 
at Christmastime for a wonderful home-coming. 

This year Satan came also, or anyway this 
department did, which many people consider is 
the same thing. They always have some out- 
sider come and make a speech so they will 
realize how much finer the people are in Wa- 
bash than the people who live anywhere else. 


Detroit, MicH.—The Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club 
started its season off with a bang tonight, and 
gave an exhibition of lumber loyalty that was 
fine to witness. Larry Smith, who had arranged 
the affair, got up out of a sick bed to come, 
so we understand, although we don’t know what 
the bed was sick of. Charlie Kotcher, the 
Henry Ford of the lumber business in Detroit, 
or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say 
that Henry is the Charlie Kotcher of the auto- 
mobile business, was also present, along with a 
lot of other lumber notables. 

Detroit, you know, is a hotbed of Hoo-Hoo 
or perhaps we should say onionbed. Anyway, 
it has more Hoo-Hoo to the square inch than 
any other city in the realm of the Great Black 
Cat. The Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club is the largest 
club in the order, and the largest class ever in- 
itiated into Hoo-Hoo was initiated right here 
in this same city. There were 260 candidates 
in that class that night, and the caterwauling 
was something awful. 

Larry Smith is president of the Detroit Hoo- 
Hoo Club, Charlie Weeks president emeritus, 
Jay Lewis, vice president, Don Watrous, jr., 
secretary and treasurer, and Hunter Gaines. 
cookee. All of the officers were present, we 
think, and none of them made speeches, except 
when forced to do so. Do you wonder that the 
Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club is a success? You do 
not. 

As to those present, well, just about every- 
body who is anybody was there. Jim Mulhall 
came down from Owosso, and there were others 
from Royal Oak and other foreign parts. Pa 


Gordon sat at the head table and gave it a look 
of wisdom it didn’t deserve. Al Blixburg, the 
well known backwoods Paderewski, was 
present, and Howard Follansbee, who assured 
us that he knew us when. As a matter of fact 
we went to school with Lew Hedrick, and we 
don’t know anybody who ever went to school 
with Howard, if anybody ever did. 

Frank Yochem, who likes the Swedes and 
likes to yoke ’em, in fact who talks Swedish 
better than the Swedes do, was right down in 
front. The Reisers were there, and Chris 
brought along a later Reiser, which most of 
our sons are. John Shaw and Clayt Spaulding, 
who invented golf, and wish now that they 
hadn’t, were puttering around. George Dickin- 
son, Frank Caldwell—but we better quit, or we 
shall miss somebody. 

Anyway, the lumbermen of Detroit gave us 
a warm greeting, and it was fine to renew old 
friendships and to make some new ones. It is 
always nice to know you are not forgotten. 


KEWANEE, ILL.— Once a year the Kewanee 
Chamber of Commerce entertains the farmers 
of the community at a big farm dinner. Next 
year it looks like it will have to be moved to 
the Armory, and a few years more and it will 
have to be moved to somebody’s ten-acre field. 
If you live in an agricultural community, is 
your Chamber of Commerce doing anything 
like that? If it isn’t, or some other organiza- 
tion of the local merchants isn’t, then the 
lumbermen, and the lawyers, and a lot of other 
professional and commercial people, are over- 
looking an opportunity to clasp hands with the 
farmer instead of locking horns with him. The 
merchants manage to scare up some souvenirs, 
and this year the Chamber of Commerce gave 
every farmer a present of a pair of husking 
mittens—made in Kewanee, of course. 

The simplest way is to invite the farmers on 
certain rural routes, all those running out of 
your postoffice if you can, and, if not, those 
covering the territory nearest to the town. 
After the thing is once established, all you 
need to do is to send the farmer a reply post- 
card. The card he keeps for his dinner ticket, 
and the reply he returns as his acceptance. 

Have some community singing of good, old 
songs like “The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale,” as well as any new ones you can find 
that are fit to sing, have two or three two- or 
three-minute speeches, then introduce the 
speaker of the evening, and have the whole 
thing out and over by nine or nine-thirty. 

And let no man think of making friends for 
himself, but only of making friends for the 
town. 


The Great White Way 


The Great White Way is fairyland, 
A fairyland to me, 
And here for long I love to stand 
And all its wonders see, 
The changeless, ever-changing scene— 
And yet the great White Way I mean 
Is this great fairyland of mine, 
The Great White Way of snow and pine. 


The Great White Way winds in among 
Cathedrals green and high, 
Trees that were old when I was young, 
Beneath God’s woodland sky. 
The Great White Way has boughs that bend, 
Whose touch is like the touch of friend, 
It knows no noise, no-moving crowds, 
Only the peace of drifting clouds. 


And, if there is a fairy place 
Where wonders still are done, 
’Tis here where fairies spin their lace, 
Strew jewels in the sun. 
And you may have your city din, 
Your world with man-made wonders in, 
But I among the pines shall stay 
And walk with God the Great White Way. 


Largest Seller 
because best 


Guaranteed 90% or more 
red face heartwood and 100% 
oilcontent. Accurately ton- 
gue and grooved sides and 
ends. Sealedat mill indouble 
face fibre board cartons. Now 
sold from coast to coast. 
Write for samples, circulars 
and prices. 


Genome & 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 








$7,412,739,000 


1928 Construction! 


According to the most authentic figures 
compiled by Building Age and National 
Builder, from U. S, Govt., Strauss and 
Dodge reports and estimates, this represents 
the probable 1928 building program in the 
United States. How many of the necessary 
window frames can you handle, PROFIT- 
ABLY? 


If you could increase the output of your 
window frame department without extend- 
ing labor, couldn’t you make more money? 


The Phillips Improved Window Frame 
Machine will do this for you; it will increase 
your output and reduce your manufacturing 
cost. 


Mail Coupon for particulars. 


Atlas Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A-15 Orlando, Fla , 


Send particulars as to how we can increase 
profits in our window frame department. 


Name 





Add 





Town 
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Review of Overseas Lumber Markets 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Lumber pros- 
pects in the United Kingdom are improving, 
according to cable advices from Capt. E. A. 
Selfridge, American lumber trade commis- 
sioner, London. The consumption of Amer- 
ican hardwoods is increasing. 

Plywoods are strong, stocks low and the fu- 
ture depends on Germany’s ability to continue 
present consumption. 

Douglas fir prices are weak and stocks 
heavy. Pitch pine is quiet, with stocks 
moderate. 

The Russian stock lists offered have been 
favorably received. At the end of the 1927 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mui ~=——Ss Lumber Co. 


WIS. 
Rotary Cvt 
Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who imsist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in Straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand’ 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 
The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicage Office: 1331 Monadnock Block 


Try 
Us 
















Members of 





We are 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Sind, Cd, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


7 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 
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season prices of Russian lumber to the United 
Kingdom had advanced 20s per standard on 
third quality and better and 10s on fourths 


above the opening prices in January, 1927. 
Swedish and Finnish price advances for 1928 
selling, which also were about the same for 
late 1927 sales, are 15s to 20s above 1927 first 
open water prices, so that the Russian ad- 
vances are regarded as quite moderate. 

From Buenos Aires, Commercial Attaché 
A. V. Dye cables that in the Argentine market 
lumber stocks are moving well and competi- 
tion is keen. General business conditions at 
the end of January were considered good. The 
freight market was active, but rates steady. 

Trade Commissioner Julian B. Foster cables 
from Wellington that renewed building ac- 
tivity is noted on all sides in New Zealand 
and from all indications 1928 will set a record 
in building. The lumber trade also is still 
active and the market outlook for Douglas fir 
and redwood is buoyant. 

German Outlook Encouraging 

M. Talbot Smith, consul in charge, Hamburg, 
reports that in the opinion of local lumber 
agents and importers a considerable demand 
for lumber is in sight in Germany early this 
year, since the stocks in the hands of German 
manufacturers are rather low. The demand 
will depend, to a considerable extent, upon 
the ability of the manufacturers of furniture, 
pianos, veneer etc., to export large quantities 
of their goods. At present several European 
countries, such as England and Denmark, are 
levying heavy import duties on such wooden 
goods. 

There is in the Rhineland a good demand 
for Douglas fir and a satisfactory demand at 
Hamburg for prime pitch pine boards. Ameri- 
can oak has a poor local market. First class 
American walnut veneer logs from 20 inches 
up are in good demand. The demand for 
American hardwoods such as poplar, hickory 
and gum is still restricted. The business in 
poplar has been favorably affected lately by 
firm prices prevailing for African okoume. 

Grecian Imports Limited to Southern Pine 

During the last quarter of 1927 the long 
process of readjustment and return to normal 
market conditions, which began in the latter 
half of 1926, was completed, according to Com- 
mercial Attaché Gardner Richardson, Athens, 
Greece. Old stocks which had accumulated 
in the hands of lumber dealers as a result of 
the construction slump which followed the 
boom period of 1923-25 were at last cleared, 
thus permitting the lumber market to adapt it- 
self to the normal requirements of the con- 
suming trade. A clear indication of this is 
the placing by lumber dealers of substantial 
orders for March, June and September de- 
livery, in contrast to the past policy of sched- 
uling orders on the basis of the immediate 
requirements of the market. This is described 
as a significant development, marking the be- 
ginning of normal market conditions and the 
reéstablishment of confidence. Lumber im- 
ports from the United States are vitually 
limited to southern pine. 

Lumber imports into China last year were 
50 percent less than in 1926, according to a 
radiogram from Trade Commissioner A. Bland 
Calder, Shanghai. Douglas fir imports into 
Shanghai totaled about 100,000,000 feet, com- 
pared with approximately 200,000,000 feet the 
year before, with 30 percent of the total im- 
ports still in stock at the beginning of 1928. 


Improvement in Italian Market 

The situation in the Italian market shows 
some improvement, according to reports from 
J. E. Wholean, American trade commissioner. 
The activity evidenced in pitch pine in Novem- 
ber due to Government railroad car material 
orders was not long lived, as was expected. 
Due to the almost complete cessation of con- 
struction of any sort, the lumber business has 
been experiencing a very difficult time and 
the market has not been good. However, the 
Government has put into effect a decree 
exempting construction for homes and apart- 
ment houses from taxes for 25 years and this 
may hold out some inducement for property 
owners to build. The return to a gold cur- 
rency basis will also benefit importers who 
heretofore have had the exchange rates to 
consider. These two factors have brought 
about a more encouraging feeling and the out- 
look for 1928 appears more favorable than it 





Was a month ago. For the first nine months 
of last year the United States stood third jp 
exports of lumber to Italy. Jugoslavia wag 
first with 662,251 tons, Austria second with 
468,700 tons and the United States next with 
85,313 tons, The latter figure shows an jp. 
crease over 1926, when the United States 
shipped to Italy 77,807 tons of lumber. 

Prospects for a more active lumber market 
and increased construction in Egypt on the 
part both of the Government and private ip. 
terests during 1928 appear fairly promising 
as a result of the gradual improvement in the 
economic situation of the country, says Ralph 
B. Curren, assistant trade commissioner, Alex. 
andria. Lumber dealers in Alexandria and 
Cairo look forward to a much better year than 
during the last two years. 

Swedish advance sales of lumber are esti- 
mated to have totaled about 545,000,000 feet 
by the middle of January, states a radiogram 
from Commercial Attaché T. O. Klath, Stock. 
holm. Although prices remain firm, British 
buying is so far negligible. 

January exports to the United States At. 
lantic coast from Vancouver totaled 3,507,523 
feet, compared with 8,371,396 feet in December, 
according to Trade Commissioner E. G. Bab 
bitt. Exports to the Canadian Atlantic coast 
were not made in January, while the December 
shipments were 2,758,830 feet. 

Finnish advance sales during January were 
rather slow, but the total sold up to Feb, 1 
was 842,000,000 feet, cables Trade Commis- 
sioner Frederick Lyon, Helsingfors. 


Export Statistics for 1927 


American exports of lumber and wood manu- 
factures in 1927 totaled $158,235,238, according 
to the statistics division, Department of Com- 
merce, exceeding the value of such exported 
products for any prior year except 1920, which 
was an abnormal year, furnishing no standard 
as to normal business. The 1927 exports rep- 
resented a gain of 8 percent over those for 
1926. The yearly gain made by the lumber 
export trade during a series of about 20 years 
prior to the world war averaged about 7% 
percent over each preceding year, so that the 
1927 volume appears, so far as this may show 
the situation, rather higher than average. 

Southern pine timber (6x6 inches and over) 
shipments gained importantly; the total for 
1926 was 121,680,000 feet and for 1927 it rose 
to 178,395,000 feet, and represented a value 
$3,000,000 greater than the year before. The 
gain in southern pine lumber was in about the 
same proportion, comparative totals being 
581,564,000 feet for 1926 and 710,549,000 feet 
for 1927. This means that more than $4,500,- 
000 worth of rough and dressed southern pine 
lumber was sold above what was sold in 1926. 
About $2,500,000 of this gain represents the in- 
crease in exports to the Argentine-Uruguayan 
market, where for some time during 1927 re- 
ceipts were so heavy as to produce a paralyz- 
ing effect upon the demand. 

The exports to Cuba were a little greater 
than for 1926. Exports to the United Kingdom, 
and to Continental Europe, except France, 
gained notably, and, in the case of Germany 
and the Netherlands, doubled. While scattered 
over several markets in Europe, whereas 
mostly concentrated in Buenos Aires in the 
case of South America, total shipments showed 
a percentage of gain for Europe comparable 
to that for South America. That is to say, 
exports of southern pine lumber to Europe 
rose from 137,000,000 to 195,000,000 feet, and 
from $7,300,000 to $10,100,000, gaining 34 percent 
in quantity and 38 percent in value, while 


exports to South America rose from.182,000,000 | 


to 240,000,000 feet, and from $8,200,000 to $10,- 
200,000 in value, gaining 32 percent in quantity 
and 25 percent in value. Exports to Argentina 
and to Uruguay increased by 50 percent, but 
to other South American markets there was &@ 
decrease. Mexico, Canada and Central America 
also took less southern pine. 

Douglas fir sawed timber exports were low 
during the early months of 1927 and the total 
for the year remained slightly below that for 
1926, standing at 544,827,000 feet for 1927. 
Exports of lumber of this species totaled 685,- 
907,000 feet valued at $15,379,026 during 1927, 
as compared with 694,486,000 feet valued at 
$15,272,972 during 1926, a slight gain in value 
which is mostly attributable to the increased 
proportion of dressed lumber in the total. Ex- 
ports (dressed and rough) to Europe increased 
from 43,000,000 feet in 1926 to 93,000,000 feet 
and from about $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 in 
value. 

The value of imports, on the other hand, 
was $92,515,105, compared with $101,910,887 in 
1926, a decline of more than 9 percent. 
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New Model Added to Tractor Line 


A new model tractor, designated the “Cater- 
pillar” Twenty, which takes its name from the 


act that its rating is 20-horsepower at the 
drawbar, is announced by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif., and Pe- 
oria, Ill. The Twenty is a new tractor in size, 
rating and price, built to fit into a line of 
pigger brothers, the Thirty and the Sixty, as 
well as the smaller 2-ton, and to supplement 
these models in lumbering, agriculture, con- 
tracting, Municipal work and in industry, ac- 
cording to engineers of the company. It rep- 
resents the cumulative engineering experience 
of more than forty years of tractor manufac- 
ture to meet the demands of tractors users in 
practically every country in the world. En- 
gineers of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. state 
that they spent two years in designing, build- 
ing and testing the new model under the most 
adverse field conditions before finally putting 
it into production. 

A variety of special equipment is provided 
for the new model to meet all special require- 
ments of owners. Special track shoes may 
be ordered in place of the standard 11-inch 
shoes. A spark arrester offers maximum pro- 
tection against possibilities of sparks coming 














New Model “Caterpillar” Twenty designed by 
engineers of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


from the exhaust. A front pull hook is avail- 
able, as it is often useful for pulling loads in 
reverse gear. 

Lighting equipment includes powerful head- 
lights, with brackets and necessary wiring. 
This equipment can be furnished applied at 
the plant, or boxed for field installation. 
Bracket bolt holes are tapped into radiator 
side plates and in the fenders at the rear of 
the tractor, to enable the owner to locate lights 
to suit his convenience. Current for the 
lighting system can be furnished either direct 
from a generator, or by a generator and stor- 
age battery system. 

For belt work, a stationary drive can be at- 
tached to the rear of the transmission case, 
this unit connecting directly with the upper 
transmission shaft. The new model develops 
25 belt horsepower. A power take-off can be 
provided for use with various equipment that 
is designed to be operated, as well as pulled, 
by a tractor. The new model can be equipped 
with a power take-off at either the front or 
rear. The summer top and cab equipment is 
of the quickly convertible type. 

An electric starter, with a floor button, 
Starting motor and starter flywheel ring, can 
be installed. The company advises that this 
equipment be ordered attached at the plant; 
but starter ring shrunk upon the flywheel, 
together with motor and accessories, can be 
supplied for field installation. The use of an 
electric starter, of course, necessitates that 
the tractor also be equipped with generator 
and battery, which can be used beth for 
Starter and the lights. 

Street plates can be furnished for condi- 
tions that make the use of a smooth track sur- 
face necessary or desirable. These plates 





bolt to the standard shoes and provide a flat 
ground contact without projecting grousers or 
bolt heads. The Twenty can be equipped with 
a muffler on the exhaust. An odometer, which 
registers distance traveled in miles, can be 
fitted to the Twenty to aid those tractor users 
who desire to keep accurate work or cost 
records. A special carburetor can be supplied 
when alcohol is used for fuel. 


Specifications of “Caterpillar” Twenty 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co. gives the fol- 
lowing specifications of the new model: En- 
gine, bore, 4-inch; stroke, 54-inch; revolutions 
a minute, 1,100. Valves, exhaust, head diam- 
eter 1%%-inch, stem diameter, ,,-inch; inlet, 
head diameter, 14§-inch, stem diameter y-inch, 


Crankshaft, diameter 2.50-inch. Cam shaft, 
bearings, diameter 2.25-inch. Pistons, diam- 
eter 4-inch; length 5.25 inch; rings, %-inch. 


Piston pins, diameter 1.50-inch. Fan, blades 6; 
fan diameter 20 inches, Brakes, drum diam- 
eter 115,-inch; band width 3 inches. 


Fuel, gasoline. (In countries where gasoline 
is unobtainable or where its price is unduly 
high in comparison with other locally obtain- 
able fuels, distillate, kerosene, alcohol etc. 
can be used. Information regarding the use 
of such fuels furnished on request.) Fuel tank 
of 22 gallons capacity. Flywheel clutch, 
drives upper transmission shaft through all- 
metal double universal connection; two fric- 
tion surfaces; clutch plates 14-inch diameter; 
friction surface area 115 square inches, Trans- 
mission, selective gear type, three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse; single reduction in all 
forward speeds. Steering, 16 plates in each 
clutch, 8 springs; diameter molded lining 10% 
inches; area friction surface each plate, 44 
square inches. Final drive gears, pitch 5; 
diameter of 9 assembling bolts %-inch. 
Sprocket, 25 teeth; diameter of face 2% 
inches; 9 bolts of %-inch diameter. 


Track, width of track shoe (standard) 11 
inches; height of integral grouser 2% inches; 
diameter of track shoe bolts %-inch; diameter 
of track pin 1,;-inch; diameter of track pin 
bushings 2 inches. Grease pump, capacity 25 
pounds. Ratings, engine speed 1,100 revolu- 
tions a minute; drawbar horsepower 20; belt 
horsepower 25. Speeds in miles per hour, low 
1.79, intermediate 3.07, high 4.67, reverse 2.26. 
Dimensions, over-all length 115.5 inches; over- 
all width 61 inches; over-all height 60.5 inches. 
Tread 42 inches. Ground clearan¢e under 
transmission 12 inches. Drawbar height above 
ground 15% inches. Approximate shipping 
weight 7,500 pounds; approximate net weight 
7,000 pounds, 


“Caterpillar” Service by Airplane 

San FRaANcisco, CAuiF., Feb. 18.—With in- 
creased use of the “Caterpillar” tractor in 
logging operations throughout the pine regions 
causing a growing demand for immediate 
service in emergency cases, the Robinson 
Tractor Co., “Caterpillar” distributer in Cali- 
fornia, has taken a forward step in furnishing 
“rapid service” to the lumbering industry. 

A small three-place airplane, capable of 
carrying a mechanic and replacement parts 
for tractors, has been added to the “Cater- 
pillar” service department and will be used 
during the coming logging and milling sea- 
son. The plane, which will be kept in Oakland, 
will have a speed of approximately 100 miles 
an hour and will be able to deliver parts and 
service experts to any of the pine mills within 
three hours. 


THERE were 278,000 owners of two or more trucks 
in the United States on Jan. 1, 1927. The National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates that this 
group of fleet owners owned slightly less than 1,000,- 
000 trucks. This leaves more than 1,764,000 owners 
of one truck and indicates that more than 2,000,000 
individuals or business concerns are engaged in truck 
transportation, at least to the extent of owning one 
or more trucks. The great popularity of the truck 
has been due largely to its flexibility and speed— 
advantages which are lost when control of the trans- 
portation medium through ownership is given up. 








WEEDS— 
mean FIRES !!! 


Remove this fire menace by removing weeds! Add 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber 
piles. This solution kills the roots making one good 
application a year sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today! 

1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


CindrewMit 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Our facilities enable 
us to give exception. 
alfy prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRIEE TO 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO,’BMINGHM, ALL 


PO BOXG4E 











Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-Third Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Manager 





A NEW fourteen-story fire-proof 
structure containing every mod- 
ern convenience and “Servidor” 


service. 
RATES: 
Room, private toilet, - - $2.50 
Single Room with bath, - - 3.50 
Double Room with bath, - - 5.00 


The location is unique : 
Subway, elevated, street cars, buses, all at door 
Finest parking space in the city 




















——— 
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ine’ Cypress Products 


’ ’ 
Longleaf Rift and Fiat 


FLOORING 
Shortleaf Finish 


Band Sawn Stock 


Boards Shiplap 
\ Dimension Roofers 


PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 


Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn’t 
possible. 
Sample if you 
ask for it. 


S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 





FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 
PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


"Sot Short Lest’ VEllow Pine 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS WITH 
WATER-PROOF LINES 
Sample Sheets, Price List and Cata- 


log of Other Supplies will 
be sent on request. 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Kenilworth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


'C. B.Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 












Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, coliect invoices 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


WwW -_ Cc 
honors Panama- Pace GRAND PRIZE 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Toois 


international Exposition 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

















Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—Ralph C. Smith and 
Allen A. Coale, of St. Louis, have formed the 
Smith-Coale Co. to take over the R. C. Smith 
Lumber Co. 


_ CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Wheeler-Osgood 
Co. has moved to 1600 Washington St. 
Vista—Crawford Lumber Co. succeeded by Geib 
Lumber Co. 
FLORIDA. Haines City—Ridge Lumber & 
Co, succeeded by S. J. Robinson & Son. 
ILLINOIS. Green River—Chas. A. 
ceeded by Joe Grymonprez. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Corporation, 
Hall Co. 
Lovell Co. 


MINNESOTA. 





Mfg. 
Lowe suc- 


Boston — Brockway-Smith 
Jackson & Newton Co, and Lovell & 
succeeded by Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 


Deerwood—I. S. Stenerson has 
succeeded to the management of the local yard 
of the Dower Lumber Co., E. C. Hendrickson hav- 
ing been changed to.the Crosby yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Coffeeville—B. L. Breedlove suc- 
ceeded by Taylor Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Gray Summit—Jas. E. Taylor suc- 
ceeded by Holtkamp Lumber Co.; new owner will 
make improvements. 

Kansas City—Scott-Hunter Lumber Co. _ suc- 


ceeded by Central 
NEBRASKA. 
Grain Co 


Reserve Lumber Co. 
Scribner — Crowell Lumber & 
sold to L. M. Weaver, of Spokane, Wash., 


and Adolph Diels, of Scribner, and will be oper- 
ated as Scribner Grain & Lumber Co. 
NEW YORK New York—-Norman T. Moore 


Lumber Co. removed to 
NORTH DAKOTA. Lidgerwood—Nortz Lumber 

Co. succeeded by Kocourek, Stucky & Kocourek. 
OHIO. Bellaire 


Long Island City. 


-Anderson & McGregor Co. sold 
to Dubois & McCoy Lumber Co. . 

Mt. Sterling—E. W. Hedges, formerly with the 
Buttles Ave. Lumber Co., of Columbus, heads a 
company to be organized under Ohio laws to take 
over the Mt. Sterling Lumber Co. and the C. D. 
Finley Lumber Co. The yard of the latter will 


be abandoned. ce. BD. 
manager of the new 
Newark—R. B. 
Locust St. 
OREGON. 
to have sold 


Finley is to be 
company. 
White Lumber Co. 


general 
moving to 


Gold Hill—Cleveland 
sawmill to H. S. 


Bros 
Johnson. 


reported 


PENNSYLVANIA. Center Valley—S. C. Moyer 
succeeded by Moyer & Bachman. 
Duryea—Taylor-Duryea Lumber Co. succeeded 


by Duryea Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—S. P. Bowers Co. moving to 
Berwyn, Chester County, 17 miles west of Phila- 
delphia, to a site on the Lincoln Highway and the 
Pennsylvania R. 

TENNESSEE. Winchester—Tennessee 
Co, succeeded by Frank Sprague & Sons. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—De Pue Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by De Pue-Burner Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Gilman—Heagle & Wiltgen suc- 
ceeded by Gilman Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.). 

Mellon—Penokee Lumber Co. sold to C. Hanson 
Lumber Co. 

Shawano—M. J. Wallirich Land Co. has changed 
name to M. J. Walirich Land & Lumber Co. 

Tripoli—Bissell Lumber Co. plans to move veneer 
plant from Tripoli to Ladysmith, Wis. 





Lumber 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Bathurst—Bathurst Co. 
(Ltd.) sold to Nesbitt, Thompson & Co., of Mon- 
treal. 
Incorporations 

CALIFORNIA Cotati—Cotati Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

COLORADO. Boulder—St. Vrain Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, 
Denver—Estes Park 
capital, $50,000. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Co., incorporated. 
FLORIDA. 
Corporation, 
INDIANA. Acton—Acton 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
Westport—Westport Lumber Co., 
capital, $10,000. 
KENTUCKY. Covington 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Brock way-Smith- 
Haigh-Lovell Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; 
wholesale millwork; 465 Bedford St., Charlestown. 
Boston—Merrill-Pullman Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; wholesale millwork. 
Boston—Scranton Wood Turning & Millwork 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000 preferred stock 
and 300 shares common, no par value. 
Everett—Alexander & Son Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; to manufacture millwork. 
Medford—Jackson & Newton Co., incorporated; 


$50,000 
Lumber Co., incorporated: 


Brookfield—T. M. Stack & 


Jacksonville- 
incorporated; 


American Hardwood 
capital, $5,000. 


Lumber Co., incor- 
incorporated; 


Lang Lumber Co., in- 


capital, $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—-Love Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Franklin—Hauser Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $250,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hatties»urg—Hattiesburg Hang) 
& Lumber Co. increasing capital from $50,909 te 
$100,000. J 

NORTH, DAKOTA. Heaton—Heaton Lumber 
(o., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Hamilton—Henneberger Lumber Co. in. 
corporated; 500 shares, no par value: genera) 
wholesale and retail. 


Utica—-Utica Mfg. Co., incorporated; 1,200 shares 


no par value; to manufacture furniture, cabj 
and wood products. 7 

OKLAHOMA. Ponca City—Baughman Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 


Tulsa—Adams-Jenkins Lumber Co., 
capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. Marshfield—W. J. Lumber 
Co. decreasing capital to $100,000. 

Portland—Montavilla Box & Molding Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $15,000. 
Portland—Hemlock Mill Co., incorporated: capi- 


incorporated: 


Conrad 


tal, $3,100; sawmill, logging. 
Walton—Globe Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000; sawmill. 


TENNESSEE. 


; Jacksboro—Williams Lumber (Co, 
incorporated; f 


capital, $10,000. 
Jefferson City—Jefferson City 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 
Murfreeshoro—Earthman Lumber Co. 
capital to $30,000. 


TEXAS. Port Arthur—Port Arthur Lumber Co 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000, 


Lumber Co., in. 


increasing 


San Antonio—Acme Planing Mill, incorporated: 
capital, $12,000. ‘ 
UTAH. Brigham City—Merrell Lumber Co., in- 


corporated under name of Merrell Lumber & Hard. 
ware Co. 
WASHINGTON. 
& Door Co. 
$250,000. 
_ Mercer Island—Mercer Island Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000. 
; WISCONSIN. Mishicot—Mishicot Lumber (Co,, 
incorporated. 
Milwaukee—Carl Miller Lumber Co. 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Windsor—Mackenzie-McLaren Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Hampton—Varnell 
erecting new sawmill in Hampton. 


CALIFORNIA. Alturas—Crane Creek Lumber 
ieee of Lakeview, Ore., is to establish sawmill 
nere. 

FLORIDA. 
will install a 
Ss. W. 10th St. 

New Smyrna—Whitehouse Barrel 
ings. has leased 
equipment with 


E Bellingham—Bellingham Sash 
increasing capital from $40,000 to 


increased 


Lumber Co. 


Miami—Everdrie Shaker Corporation 
wood dry kiln of latest type; 2762 
Co., of Hast- 
building here and will install 
daily capacity of 300 barrels. 
LOUISIANA. Derry—Clark & Morse Lumber Co. 
will probably rebuild its sawmill which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
MICHIGAN. Flint—Genesee Lumber Co. to erect 
new mill to replace one recently destroyed by fire 
MISSISSIPPI. Waynesboro—Cooper & Moreland, 
of Heidelberg, Miss., are reported to establish a 
hardwood mill in Wayne County, near here. 
TEXAS. Jewett—Jewett Lumber & Hardware 
Co., of which E. W. Brautigan is secretary and 
manager, will probably install a small planing 
mill and cut-off saw, it is reported. 


VIRGINIA. Martinsville—Hooker-Bassett Fur- 


niture Co. (Inec.), is soon to build a dining room 
furniture plant, will equip with machinery and 
install battery of kilns. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Inglewood—J. K. Sine Lumber 
Co. has engaged in business at 10910 Hawthorne 
Blvd. under management of John K. Sine. 

Los Angeles—Southern California Cabinet Co. has 
engaged in the woodworking business at 6037 
Crestwood Way. 

Los Angeles—C. C. Maddox’ and R. S. Meston 
have engaged in business at 5511 Whittier Blvd. as 
Altatex Lumber Co. 

Pomona—O’Neil Lumber Co. has engaged in 
business at 451 W. Commercial St., under manage- 
ment of Chas. I. O’Neil and Roscoe N. Ervin. 

Susanville—Red River Lumber Co. is building 4 
logging railroad from here into its timber north 
and west. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Archer Wrecking & 
ber Co. has opened a new and second hand 
ber business at 5248 Archer Ave. 

Chicago—Forest Lumber &' Box Co. has opened 
a wholesale lumber and box manufacturing plant 
at 1109 Addison St. 

Chicago—Gardner W. 
opened a wholesale 
Washington Blvd. 


Lum- 
lum- 


Taylor Lumber 


Co. has 
lumber business at 12 


99 
oe & 


MINNESOTA. Crosby—Range Lumber Co. will 
open a lumber business on Third St. 


MISSOURI. Independence—May Coal 
Co. will open a retail lumber business. 

Springfield—Tillman Lumber Co. has 
new lumber yard and filling station. 

NEBRASKA. Albin—Home Lumber Co., of 
ter, opening branch in Albin. 

OREGON. Portland—W. J. Platts has engaged 
in business at 983 Division, as Star Shingle Co. 
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Edson and H. H,. Wilson have 


portland—H. E. 
i at 1340 Commercial St. as 


engaged in business 


Wilson Roofing & Shingle Co. 

gOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Geo. Deas has 
‘started a handle manufacturing business. 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—W. J. Clyde Lumber 


co, opening a wholesale lumber business at 917 


Cotton Sales Bldg. 
TEXAS. Pecos—Clay Lumber Co. has opened a 
pranch yard. 


Jones opening new lumber yard. 
WASHINGTON. Spokane—Crawley Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, opening retail department. 

WYOMING. Cheyenne—Charles F. W. 
Howard B. Bloedorn have organized a lumber 
company to operate yards in LaGrange, Wheat- 
land and Lusk The LaGrange Lumber Co. and 
the Wheatland Lumber Co. have been incorporated 
to operate in towns of those names, while the 
Niobara Lumber Co, is the name under which the 


Quanah BE. A. 


and 


Lusk yard will operate; each is incorporated for 
$25,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Cargill—E. Weder has opened a 
lumber yard. 
Casualties 


ALABAMA. Magazine—Box factory and hard- 
wood lumber plant of the Jerome Sheip Co. has 
been damaged by fire; loss about $200,000. 

LOUISIANA. Derry—Clark & Morse 
Co.’s sawmill burned. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Genesee 
destroyed by fire; loss, $50,000. 

OHIO. Canton—Ohio Builders’ 
loss by fire, $65,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
mill near here destroyed 


Lumber 


Lumber Co.’s mill 


& Milling Co., 


King—Queen Lumber Co.'s 


by fire; loss, $2,000. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEE 








THOMAS A. BERRY, aged 62, president of 
the Berry Lumber Co. and vice president and 
general manager Of the wholesale department 
of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, died Feb. 13 in a Sioux City hos- 
pital. He had been ill.only a few weeks. Mr. 
Berry had been a resident of Sioux City’ and 
active in the lumber industry there thirty 
years. Since 1883, he had been associated 
with lumber enterprises in that section of the 
State. He was born Dec. 31, 1865, in Maple- 
ton, lowa, grew to manhood there and entered 
service of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber 
Co. in Mapleton upon completion of his high 
school course. For many years he was con- 
nected with the company’s branches in Jack- 
son, Wayne and Ponca, Neb., and later trans- 
ferred to Sioux City as manager. After estab- 
lishing the wholesale branch in Sioux City he 


organized the Berry Lumber Co. which had 
branches in Sheldon and Onawa, Iowa. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, two sons, 


two brothers and a sister. 


OTTO GRAMM, organizer of the Otto Lum- 
ber Co., of Laramie, Wyo., and a noted worker 
in the interests of forestry, died recently at 
his home in Laramie. Mr. Gramm had a host 
of friends among the foresters and business 
associates, and was prominent in Laramie busi- 
ness and political circles. He was 81 years 
old and at the time of his death, despite his 
advanced years, was mayor of Laramie, presi- 
dent of two tie companies, active in the work 


of the Rotary Club, the schools, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and in many fraternal 
organizations. He had been a resident of 


Laramie 57 years. In 1914 he organized the 
Foxpark Timber Co. and began tie onerations 
in the Medicine Bow forest. In 1921, at the 
age of 75, he organized the Otto Lumber Co., 
also engaged in tie operations on the Laramie 
River. Throughout his years in Laramie, Mr. 
Gramm held important public offices in which 
he made a record as a most able and far- 
seeing leader of men. 


J. T. BELSHAW, a well known retail lum- 
ber dealer of Stirling, Hastings County, On- 
tario, and an enthusiastic member of the On- 
tario Retail TLumber Dealers’ Association, 
passed away recently in his 86th year, after 
a paralytic stroke. Mr. Belshaw had been 
active until a few weeks prior to his death. 
Mr. Belshaw was born in Sidney Township, 
Ontario, in 1843. As a young man he moved 
to Rawdon Township, where he helped to 
hew out a home from the forest. He lived 
there for 65 years and located in Stirling in 
1908. In 1910, he and his son, J. B. Belshaw 
took over the retail lumber business of W. J. 
Haight. Mr. Belshaw served for many years 
in municipal life and was for twelve years a 


member of the Board of Education of the 
Town of Stirling. He was a justice of the 


peace for 30 years. Mr. Belshaw is survived 
by his widow, three sons and one daughter. 





CHARLES E. HAYWORTH, treasurer of 
the Arnold Lumber Co. and president of the 
Carolina Veneer Co. of High Point, N. C., 
died on Feb. 11 in a High Point hospital a 
the age of 45. His death followed an illness 
of six days 
bravely for his life with all odds against him. 
Mr. Hayworth was an officer in many manu- 
facturing plants and his financial activities 
were scattered all over the state. He was 
also secretary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Hayworth Roll & Panel Co., president 
of the Myrtle Desk Co., and president and 
treasurer of the Alma Furniture Co. In ad- 
dition to this he was a director of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of the High Point Per- 
Petual Building & Loan Association, of the 
chamber of commerce and of the High Point 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 





G. L. AITCHISON, aged 58, for twenty-four 
years a lumber dealer in Arnolds Park, Iowa, 
died Feb. 12 at his home there after an ill- 
hess of six years, He went there to become 
associated with the W. W. Johnson Lumber 
®% and remained with the firm when the 


during which time he fought. 


—— 


Bros. Lumber Co. took over the 
yards. Within the last ten years he acquired 
the Brandon interests and reorganized the 
company as the Aitchison Lumber Co. with 
yards in Albert Lea., Minn., Okoboji and 
Arnolds Park. He had been twice mayor, 
councilman and president of the board of edu- 
cation. Surviving are his widow and two 
sons; Lisle, manager of the Albert Lea yards 
and Clifford, a high school student, and a 
daughter, Lucille. 


Brandon 





SAMUEL B. SPENCER, formerly with the 


Spencer Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., died 
on Feb. 12. in Florida. Mr. Spencer had been 
living in the South since last March. Be- 


fore going South Mr. Spencer was in the 
wholesale lumber business in Detroit, but 
later he retired. In his 15 years’ business 


life in Rochester, Mr. Spencer was prominent 
in the Chamber of Commerce and in fraternal 
circles. He was a 33d degree Mason belong- 
ing to the Scottish Rite bodies. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Florence V. Spencer, and 
two sons, Kenneth and Leslie Spencer. 


JULIAN H. UNGER, aged 35, a hardwood 
lumberman of ‘Tchula, Miss., was found dead 
at his home in that place and is believed to 
have shot himself. Mr. Unger was missed 
from his usual activities by his brother, W. 
M. Unger, who made a search for him and 
finally discovered him lying dead on the floor 
of his room. Despondency caused by ill health 
is considered the probable cause of the suicide. 
Mrs. Unger and their two small children were 


visiting in Texas at the time. Mr. Unger 
was well known and had many lumbermen 
friends in the Mississippi trade. 





JOHN S. COLLINS, founder of the J. S. 
Collins Lumber Co., of Moorestown, near Cam- 
den, N. J., died Saturday, Feb. 18, at Miami 
Beach, Fla., past 90 years of age. Mr. Col- 
lins went to Florida thirty years ago and 
helped to found Miami Beach, a resort located 
on an island near Miami. He also built the 
Collins Bridge. Death came after a serious 
illness of several weeks. Mr. Collins is sur- 
vived by his widow, three sons and two 
daughters. One son, Irvin A. Collins, is presi- 
dent of the Collins Lumber Co, 





PAUL METZ, secretary of the Beck Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Harvey, Ill.. died very sud- 
denly on the night of Feb. 16 at the age of 
60. Mr. Metz had apparently been in good 
health and had worked at his desk as usual 
during the day. In the evening he had at- 
tended a church dinner and lecture, returned 
home and retired without any indication of 
illness. His death occurred about midnight. 
Mr. Metz had been in the employ of John 
Beck and of the Beck Coal & Lumber Co. 
which succeeded him, for 37 years. 





MRS. S. K. MARTIN, widow of a pioneer 
lumber merchant of Chicago, died at her 
home, 191 East Walton Place, Chicago, on 
Feb. 18 at the age of 86. Her husband §&. 
K. Martin, was prominent in the early Chicago 
lumber trade and was the founder and head 
of the business which has since developed 
into the Edward Hines Lumber Co. Mrs. Mar- 
tin leaves three sons, Elmer B., Walter L. and 
Wilton B. Martin. 


SP eee eaaeeaaaaaaa: 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. ., at 20 cents 


each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering, 

1,658,684. Lumber drier. Joseph E. Kocha, 
Linden, N. J, 

1,658,691. Support for circular saw sharpening 
machines. Peter C, Shiria, Powell River, B. C. 

1,658,770. Lumber loading dock. John A, 
Murray and Eugene B. McIntyre, San Francisco, 
Calif. 





BABCOCK 


—— SPRUCE LADDERS —— 


Increase Your Sales 





Extension Trestle 


















































Fruit 
Single 


Common 
Extension 


Taper 
Single 





Write for our latest prices. 
We pay the freight. 





W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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890,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the live tim- 
ber marked or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 67,400 acres in Township 15 S8., 
oy 29, 30 and 31 E.; Township 16 S., Ranges 

, 80, 31 and 32 ¥ and Township 17 S., Ranges 

30 and 31 E., M., Silvies River watershed, 
Mathous National Foret, Oregon, estimated to be 
770,000,000 feet B.M., more or less, of western 
yellow pine and 120,000,000 feet B.M., more or less, 
of Douglas fir, western larch, white fir, lodgepole 
pine and other species of timber, the cutting of 
other species than western yellow pine to be optional 
with the purchaser. The cutting of government tim- 
ber at an average rate of 60,000,000 feet annually 
will be permitted. 


a. PRICES. Lowest rates considered $2.80 

M for western yellow pine, $1.05 per M for 

asies fir and $.55 per M for other species. Rates 

to be readjusted on a date approximately three 

years from beginning of cutting and at three-year 
intervals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT. $25,000 must be deposited with each bid to 
be applied on the purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained as liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with his bid 
a statement of his financial resources, including the 
funds available for use on this project, and, before 
final award, the person or company submitting the 
most acceptable bid will be required to show that he 
has immediately available or will have available as 
needed sufficient funds to provide the improvements, 
equipment and working capital necessary to enable 
him to meet the requirements of the agreement. 
The manufacture of the timber in or near Burns, 
Oregon, will be required conditions are given 
in full in the prospectus and sample 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
to and not later than 2:00 p. m., gine ame 1, 1928, and 
will be opened immediately thereafter. 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concern- 
the character of timber, conditions of sale, deposits, 
and the submission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Su- 
pervisor, John Day, Oregon. 











Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Do you control your 
business? 
We arrange term financ- 
ing for western fir and pine 
lumbermen and _ loggers 


and pulp operators on rea- 


sonable terms and at min- 
imum expense. 
Loans $100,000 and up 


Call, or address our nearest office. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Cc. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SO7TSTARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK. B0G BARTLETT BLOG. 











OUR SPECIALTY 
Mixed Car Loadings 


: White Pine 
Sugar Pine 
Redwood 


Embracing all manufactured products therefrom. 


Car shippers of White Pine Mouldings, Siding. 
Sash, Doors and Cabinet Work. 


CHICAGO LUMBER 
COMPANY OF 
WASHINGTON 


MiLLS SALES OFFICE ~— YARDS 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 18.—The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
has decided to continue its advertising, and to 
follow up the publicity campaign of the last 
three years. A fund will be raised for this 
purpose. President E. W. Demarest has an- 
nounced the appointment of a new advertising 
committee, composed of Roy Sharpe, Lee L. 
Doud, and Ralph Dickman. The regular 
weekly meeting of the club was canceled in 
order that members might attend the annual 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at Seattle. 

The campaign inaugurated here to obtain a 
tariff on cedar shingles is receiving the sup- 
port of the local service clubs, and a mass 
meeting is to be held tonight under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Business Club to 
get the local organizations together on the 
project. 

The advance in the lumber rate to the At- 
lantic coast has strengthened the market, and 
bookings of lumber for intercoastal shipment 
during March and April have shown a marked 
increase. The present rate is $12.50, and there 
will be an advance to $13 on March 1. 

Tacoma’s bid for the seven ships of the 
American Oriental Mail line was accepted by 
the Shipping Board yesterday, and the vessels 
will be turned over to the local syndicate for 
operation. The organization of the local firm, 
which will be known as the Tacoma Oriental 
Line, will be completed next week. The syndi- 
cate which bid in the ships includes many 
prominent Tacoma lumbermen, and the head- 
quarters of the line will be transferred to Ta- 
coma. The Tacoma bid for the seven ships 
was $696,000. 

Cargo shipments of lumber were light last 
week. From the Shaffer and Baker docks and 
Portacoma piers, 1,785,000 feet; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,880,000 feet, and Defi- 
ance Lumber Co., 1,160,000 feet—a total of 
5,825,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
3,135,000 feet; California, 260,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 2,330,000 feet, and Europe, 100,000 
feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic coast 
took 1,427 bundles broom handles and 2,100 
doors. Japan took 100 tons box shook. Europe 
took 2,000 doors and a carload of floor blocks. 

The first important lumber convention of 
the year to be held in Tacoma is scheduled 
for next week, when the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association will have its annual 
meeting. The convention opens Tuesday and 
will be in session for two days. Delegates 
from Washington, Oregon, California, Mon- 
tana and Idaho are expected, and the prin- 
cipal subjects for discussion will be taxation 
and plans for closer codperation in fire pro- 
tection work. 

The annual meeting of the Wheeler, Osgood 
local of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen was held last Wednesday night. All 
officers were reélected. The convention com- 
mittee of the legion met Thursday night, and 
President W. C. Reugnitz of Portland was 
present. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 19.—A general increase in retail busi- 
ness has been reported in San Francisco, the 
peninsula and the East Bay districts during 
the last week. Building permits show a gen- 
erous increase. Retailers report that inquiries 
and orders for immediate delivery are on the 
upward trend. 

Meeting a condition which during the last 
few months had threatened to disrupt the 
organized movement of lumber to the Atlantic 
coast, a conference of shipping line executives 
met here last week and entered into a binding 
agreement to maintain rates, and drew up 
rules and regulations governing lumber ship- 
ments. Charters for the overseas trade, at 
the prevailing $14 rate, indicate an increase 
in shipments to the United Kingdom and the 
Orient, 

The office of the State forester has issued 
statistics showing that 1927 set a new low 
mark in forest fire losses in California. The 


te 


total timber and reproduction damage was 
estimated at only $132,087. The report also 
showed that a great percentage of the fires 
were man-caused, and not the result of lum. 
bering operations. The decrease was attrib- 
uted to the use of tractors in yarding. 

There are indications that western lumber. 
men will soon be doing a great deal of their 
business traveling by airplane. Two redwood 
mills have entered orders for small three. 
seater planes, and some lumbermen are now 
enrolled in aviation schools in San Francisco, 
the latest to enter being Eddie Sudden, of the 
Sudden Lumber Co. 

J. M. White, general manager. Long-Bel] 
Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., and president Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, will arrive here this week for a 
meeting of association directors. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Feb, 18.—Cargo arrivals in southern Cali- 
fornia during January were smaller than at 
any time since April, 1922, according to a re- 
port made by the Marine Exchange of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The figures show total 
shipments for January as 89,955,000 feet, of 
which 77,730,000 feet was Douglas fir, and 
12,225,000 feet redwood. Although California 
retail demand has shown considerable im- 
provement since the first of the month, whole- 
salers report considerable hesitancy about 
buying, but they also report prices firmer than 
they were two weeks ago. Present figures 
show forty-seven boats are off the Northwest 
run, forty-four being tied up and three trans- 
ferred to the intercoastal and export trades. 
Reports from the northwest are to the effect 
that the mills have good orders on their books, 
with a good demand for plank and timber. 
Prices are firm and advances during the next 
month are contemplated. 

E. L. Mason, Long Beach manager of the 
L. W. Blinn Lumber Co., of Wilmington, re- 
cently entertained the members of the Long 
Beach Executives’ Association at the com- 
pany’s plant, a tour of the plant being made 
after serving dinner. 

A. T. Show, Los Angeles representative 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., has been called to 
Omaha, Neb., by the serious illness of his 
mother. 

The Geib Lumber Co. has opened a yard at 
Encinitas. Company headquarters are at San 
Gabriel. 

The G. H. Walker Co. (Inc.), Los Angeles, 
have appointed the Fidelity Lumber Co., of 
Portland, exclusive buyers for the company in 
the Northwest. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Feb. 20.—The white pine sawmill at Ber- 
nalillo, N. M., is shut down for two weeks for 
annual overhauling, and logging meantime is 
reduced to about one-third of normal, the log- 
ging train running only on alternate days. 
Part of the logging is done under contract by 
J. C. Turnbull, whose two tractors are steadily 
at work, but not so many horses are used dur- 
ing the winter. 

George W. York, of Cleveland, Ohio, vice 
president George E. Breece Lumber Co., has 
been spending some time in Albuquerque, and 
will return via Alamogordo, N. M., accom- 
panied by Col. Breece, who will also visit the 
mills there. Mr. York was the receiver of the 
old American Lumber Co., and it was he who 
interested Col. Breece in the Southwest, lead- 
ing to his investment and locating in New 
Mexico. “Conditions in the East are showing 
marked improvement,” says Mr. York. “It is 
the general feeling that 1928 will be a good 
year for business.” Mr. York was formerly 
interested in irrigated farming and public 
utilities at Roswell, N. M. 

Two sawmills permitted to operate perpet- 
ually under the management plan for the 
“Springerville working circle” (Apache na- 
tional forest) are those of E. J. Whiting, near 
Green’s Peak, and Isaac Isaacson, at Clear 
Springs, Ariz. Mr. Whiting pays $2.50 a thou- 
sand for western yellow pine, Douglas fir and 
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icas Lumber Centers 


plue spruce, and trucks his products to St. 
Johns, county seat of Apache County, where 
he and his brother sell lumber along with 
general merchandise. Isaacson’s mill, capacity 
10,000 feet a day, cuts lumber and timbers, 
the bulk of which is retailed in Springerville 
by the Becker Mercantile Co. to farmers and 
ranchers of Round Valley. 

James G. McNary was home from El Paso 
long enough to attend a meeting at Santa Fe 
of the Republican State executive committee, 
of which he is chairman, and the Gov. Lowden 
reception and Lincoln Birthday banquet, but 
it is necessary to return to the hospital for 
another two weeks, which it is hoped will com- 
plete his recovery. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 18.—The supply of fir and hemlock logs 
decreased steadily during January and is very 
much below normal, while that of cedar is 
about normal for this district. Spruce stocks 
have increased until the supply is very much 
in excess of normal, largely because a number 
of operators are working in timber containing 
a greater proportion of spruce than usual at 
a time when the largest spruce mill has been 
closed for almost a month for repairs. All 
prices are the same as they were thirty days 
ago: 


No.3 No.2 No.1 
I a cits a he's Rah ot Sd gird $12.00 $18.00 $24.00 
RR ore 13.00 19.00 ey 00 
ee EE eee ae $10.00 
COOGEE, CRIRD SURs 6 ésictciesces $15.00 to $20. 00 


Grays Harbor ranked third among Washing- 
ton seaports in the value of cargoes shipped 
to foreign ports during 1927, and shipped 
almost twice as much lumber to foreign ports 
as any other Coast center. Basing predictions 
on shipments during January and the number 
of freighters booked to load here in February, 
exports during 1928 will be greater than in 
1927. On Feb. 14, seven vessels were loading 
for the Orient. 

Plans are being made for a celebration to 
greet the British steamer Robert Dollar when 
it arrives here Feb. 20. The huge vessel, re- 
cently purchased by the Canadian American 
Shipping Co., will be the largest vessel that 
ever entered Grays Harbor. Her cargo of lum- 
ber from this port will go to Japan. 

The North Western Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a 60-foot Diesel tug for general towing 
purposes on Grays Harbor. The tug is unique 
in that she is rudderless and is propelled by 
a wheel of a design heretofore unknown in 
marine circles. The propeller was designed by 
Prof. F. K. Kirsten, of the University of 
Washington, and the tug was built as an ex- 
periment by the Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle. 

Henry Dewey, of Big Rapids, Mich., eastern 
representative of the E. C. Miller Cedar Lum- 
ber Co., spent last week on Grays Harbor. Mr. 
Dewey is manager of the Northern Lumber 
Co., of Big Rapids. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 21.—Prolonged cold weather, with addi- 
tional snow in some parts of the Northwest, 
has tended to retard the opening of spring 
business, though yards see prospects for a 
good volume. Spring business is expected to 
come largely from farms and smaller com- 
munities. Residents of the Northwest have 
larger funds than at any time for a number 
of years, and still hold a substantial part of 
the crop for improved prices. Rural territory 
has held off from building for a number of 
years, and construction is imperative in many 
cases. Many retailers await development of 
business from the large number of estimates 
they have been called upon to figure. With 
much of the plowing completed last fall, an 
early break-up would give farmers time to 
undertake building. 

J. A. McDonald, until recently manager of 
the St. Hilaire Lumber Co. at Fargo, N. D., 
thinks business in North Dakota should im- 
Prove this year. 

Harry E. Beckwith, of the H. E. Beckwith 
Lumber Co., Chetek, Wis., when in the Twin 
Cities last week said that in northwestern 
Wisconsin, where settlers are taking up cut- 


over lands and diversification is in progress, 
trade is good. 

Price cutting was the subject of an address 
before the Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club 
last week by A. M. Melone, of the Melone- 
Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis. Bert J. 
Westover, building code expert of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
discussed building codes before the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club and the Hoots Club. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 21.—Retailers continue to take good 
lots of fir and southern pine. Wholesalers are 
Placing orders with western and southern 
mills, mostly for immediate shipment and 
volume of trade is increasing The building 
program in Milwaukee is starting off well. 
Hardwood operators are more optimistic than 
they have been, because there has been a 
spurt in sales Buying is on a close basis, 
but volume is becoming better. The outlook 
is for a good improvement in all species dur- 
ing the first half of the year. West Coast 
items tend to advance, as some are in short 
supply. Northern woods are showing more 
strength, and range of quotations is narrower. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 21.—The lumber market has not been 
showing so much activity the last ten days, 
though volume of business remains about 
steady. Retailers are beginning to get in the 
stock ordered last month, and are waiting to 
see what demand probably will be. There is 
a good volume of inquiry in most lines, though 
inquirers are taking plenty of time about de- 
ciding. The weather is not yet favorable for 
beginning building operations. Local retailers 
report there is more figuring than at this time 
last year, and they are looking for a much 
larger volume of building this spring. 

L. Cc. Lingham, who represents the Essco 
mills in Cleveland, visited the Kansas City 
offices last week on the way to the southern 


~ Nieetitte Va, 


Feb. 20.—There seems to have been more 
activity in demand for North Carolina pine in 
certain sections. Along the Atlantic seaboard 
there is not much doing except in low grade 
hardwoods, rough and dressed, box lumber 
and box bark strips. Rains this month have 
been a big handicap to small mills in shipping, 
hauling and logging, and larger operations 
have also felt the effects. Either the mills have 
not much of the popular stock or are holding 
for higher prices. Buyers are delaying place- 
ment of orders as long as possible, in an effort 
to pick up bargains and .also to forestall any 
attempt at advances. Prices in general show 
no change, but a number of mills are quoting 
higher on certain items. 

There has been very little demand for either 
band or circular sawn 4/4 edge No. 2 and bet- 
ter. New England buying has not opened up 
yet. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, band 
sawn, have not been very active but there has 
been improvement in demand for good circular 
sawn stock in mixed cars, rough and dressed. 
A few mills are quoting wholesalers 50 cents 
to $1 higher. Some orders are for shipment 
about March 1. Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 
stock widths, have not been very active. There 
is still a good demand for 5/4x10- and 12-inch 
No. 2 and better, rough and dressed, also for 
6/4 stock widths, and these are not very 
plentiful. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, rough, 
are quiet but there is a good demand for bark 

strip partition and flooring. 

Sales of rough 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried, 
for water shipment have shown an increase, 
most of this going to Baltimore, and at fair 
net mill prices, as water freight rates are now 
low. Rail mills are not finding business so 
brisk. Due to bad weather, very little edge 
box is being offered. No. 1, 4/4 stock box, 
rough and dressed, sells at quoted prices as 
fast as it develops. Air dried stock is in good 
demand, but rains delay shipments and mills 
are disinclined to book ahead. Edge 4/4 No. 
2 box has been quiet, but mills that sell 
separately the red heart and pitchy are sold 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S45 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Tas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Ges Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. oO. , Box. 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - ‘Lines! n, Nebraska 




















We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
Car Material. 








ARGE stocks on hand insure 
quick service to our custom- 


ers. Try us on your next order. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 


- Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. J 


D SIDING 


Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company | 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty i 


RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 


25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


Timber Estimating 
Logging Engineering 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 


References by Permission 

1. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Qre. 

W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 

EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 

Gates, Chicago, Ill 
G. B 











McLEOD, Vice President, 
Company, Portland, Ore. 


Hammond Lumber 

















Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








Here’s the Place to Buy— 


Flooring Finish 
Soft Yellow Siding Moulding 
F ! Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory & Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 

















SULLIVAN + 
LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 
This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 
During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
—— in this work. 
is book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and - 
tains 269 pages with index. ——— 


Price, delivered, $1.65 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























ahead at good prices. 
been in fair demand. 
is more active, 


No. 2 4/4 stock box has 
Stock box, 5/4 dressed, 
and the same is true of 6/4 
edge box, dressed and resawn. Box bark 
strips, 4/4 rough, resawn rough, and dressed, 
have been very active, several cargo orders be- 
ing booked at very good net mill prices. Low 
grade poplar, c\ press, gum etc. have been very 
active; upper grades are also moving very 
well. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 


flooring, thin ceiling, partition ete. in mixed 
earlots and inquiries have also picked up. 
There has been more activity in 7/16-inch 
ceiling, 11/16-inch partition, also bark strip 
partition. Kiln dried roofers have been in 


better demand and as few mills have any stock 
available for quick shipment, prices are strong. 
Air dried roofers have been quiet in all widths. 
Many roofer mills are refusing further busi- 
ness at today’s prices, due to inability to ship 
some orders already on hand because of bad 
weather. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Feb. 20.—Southern pine 
ported bookings last week 
Throughout the week there was good demand 
for B&better flooring, ceiling and partition. 
Dimension, 2x4-inch and wider, was unusually 
active, and there has been a slight advance in 
its price. Better grades of boards, shiplap and 


manufacturers re- 
equal to the cut. 


finish are also active, and will probably ad- 
vance. Special cutting in longleaf continues 
firm. There has been a considerable improve- 


ment in export business. 
and there is strong 
extra primes. 

Several prominent lumbermen of Mississippi 
have been appointed directors of the Board 
of Development, including J. B. Bishop, con- 
nected with Great Southern Lumber: Co., who 
lives in Pinola, and H. S. Weston, of the H. 
Weston Lumber Co., of Logtown. L. O.:Crosby, 
of the Goodyear Lumber Co., Picayune, was 
appointed president. A spirit of teamwork 
and coéperation marked the deliberations of 
the dealers at their several sessions last 
Thursday. The directors were high in praise 
of the leadership of L. O. Crosby, who was 
characterized by various speakers as “the 
South’s greatest figure in the field of develop- 
ment.” 


Sawn timber is firm, 
demand for Genoa and 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Feb. 20.—Orders have not been quite as 
plentiful as heretofore, but mills have very 
little dry stock. Present dry stocks available 
for interior markets are only about 50 percefit 
of the month’s output. <A good proportion of the 
holdings are unwanted items. Weather condi- 
tions have been rather bad this week as there 
have been a number of rainy days, and it is 
hard to bring stock into shipping-dry condi- 
tion except where it is kept under shed. The 
export market is sending in good orders, and 
sawn timbers are still badly oversold, ' especi- 
ally 30 cubic average and larger. 

Flooring, 3-inch, has moved only fairly well, 
as items in greatest demand are oversold. 
There is a very heavy demand for 3-inch No. 
2 common rift flooring. The 4-inch flooring 
has been rather active. With improvement 
in cotton prices, Delta trade is picking up. 
Stocks of rift flooring are extremely low. Sales 


of B&better drop siding are growing very 
heavy, more being sold last week than since 


the first of the vear, but Nos. 1 and 2 have 
not been quite so active. Ceiling has been in 
only fair demand, but there has been pro- 
nounced activity in B&better grades, which 
previously were a little draggy. Partition, 
bevel siding and square edge siding orders 
have been rather light. Pine molding is still 
sold well ahead. B&better and No. 1 and C 
finish have been rather slow. Stocks of inch 
No. 1 and C finish are very low. 

No. 2 fencing and boards are quite active. 
When the biggest buyers in Chicago begin to 
wire out offers on big blocks of boards and 
fencing, at prices they would not have paid 
two weeks ago, prices are bound to advance 
further. These wire offers of advanced prices 
were promptly met with requests for higher 
prices, and information that mills were over- 


sold, so that shipments of dry lumber could 
not be made under sixty days. The 10-inch 
boards and fencing are badly oversold. Island 


trade has been making heavy inroads on 5/ 
and 6/4 No. 2, and there is practically none of 
this in stock. No. 3 boards and fencing are 
showing a tendency to firm up in sympathy 
with No, 2. While stocks of some sizes in No. 
3 longleaf are fairly heavy, shortleaf stocks 


————— 
are extremely light. No. 4 boards are wey 
sold ahead, and grain door operatives are tax. 
ing good amounts. The box shook market is 
holding quite well, preparations being made 
for the cabbage crop. 

Dimension has been moving fairly well, cop. 
sidering the badly broken mill stocks, Di. 
mension stocks are lower than in years in Nos. 
1, 2 and 3. There is a fair surplus of short. 
leaf 2x10- and 2x12-inch No. 2. 

Sales of No. 1 lath have been holding up 
quite well, but No. 2 are still a little draggy 
Pine shingles continue to move in nice volume 
southern demand being active. : 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 20.—Prices are about the same as they 
were last week, those of some items being soft. 
Longleaf special cutting continued the leader 
in demand, and heavy joists, 3x14- and 3x16- 
inch, are most called for. Car decking, in short- 
leaf as well as longleaf, brought fair prices, 
though they were not as good as mills would 
have them. Dense pine was specified most often, 
but a few orders for No. 2 and better shortleaf 
for repair work were received. No. 3 common 
6- and 8-inch boards moved freely, and certain 
flooring stocks were in demand. Resawn No. 
38 common dimension also moved into Birming- 
ham market for decking or sheathing stocks, 
For subfloors, roof boards, etc., S4S or S2S&CM 
Georgia roofers, 1x4-inch and wider, are being 
used and are bringing about $12, delivered Bir- 
mingham district, retailing at $20 to $25. Pres- 
ent program of the building division of the city 
Government calls for an expénditure of $2,000,- 
000 for 1928. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 21.—Business has taken a definite trend 
upward, retailers beginning to buy in greater 
volume. The price situation remains the same. 
Southern pine prices show a range of $3. 
Quotations on softwoods remain about the 
same as last week’s. Mahogany and walnut 
are in demand, and other hardwoods, used by 


industrials and for furniture manufacture, 
are moving briskly. 
Fred L. Space, recently elected president 


Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., will con- 
tinue as general manager, with executive head- 
quarters at Scranton, Pa. F. Noel Pierce, sales 
manager Philadelphia branch, says the new 
mill at Andrews is now in fine shape and 
running to capacity. A railroad has been com- 
pleted to the mill, and the manufacture of 
oak, export poplar and other hardwoods has 
been speeded up. 

An interesting meeting of the Philadelphia 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association was held 
Tuesday noon, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
Experiences were exchanged over the banquet 


board. 
Macon, Ga. 


Keb. 20—Roofer manufacturers say that 
home building in the South is strengthening 
their market, though there is still room for 
much improvement. There is a steady move- 
ment of roofers to the North and East. No 


change in prices has been reported for a 
couple of weeks. Mills are still running below 
normal. 


Longleaf pine mills are operating consider- 
ably below normal, according to reports from 
southwest Georgia and southeastern Alabama. 
There is a fair demand for longleaf, and a 
steady movement, of dimension especially. 
Railroads are still good buyers. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Feb, 22.—Nearly all important factors in the 
Ontario lumber trade have been shaping up 
well. Retail lumber dealers are all reporting 
zood prospects for early activity, and as nearly 
all have low -stocks, the outlook from the 
wholesaler’s point of view is good. The out- 
put of lumber in Ontario shows a decrease, and 
stocks are in fewer hands than is usual. In- 
dustrial conditions generally in Ontario are 
improving steadily. Softwood manufacturers 
are counting upon higher prices. At present 
they are asking $1 to $3 more than they asked 
last year. Hemlock prices are especially firm. 
Jack pine is scarce, particularly in 1x4-, 1x6-, 
2x4- and 2x6-inch merchantable. Strong in- 
quiries are reported for spruce, with prices 
becoming firmer. There is a scarcity of 4x4- 
and 4-6-inch. The market for white pine is 
steady. 

R. E. Butler, R. E. Butler Lumber Co., Wood- 
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stock, who recently sold out to the Hutcheson 
Lumber Co., of Huntsville, Ont., is retiring, 
owing to ill health. Mr. Butler had been active 
in the retail trade for thirty-two years. 

H. R. MacMillan, of the H. R. MacMillan 
Export Co., Vancouver, B. C., recently visited 
eastern Canadian cities. W. F. T. Battle, who 
has been representing the company in New 
York City, is now in Montreal, associated with 
j, E. Green, eastern sales manager. 

J. C. Bartram, wholesaler, Ottawa, has 
opened an office in the Castle Building, Mon- 
treal, in charge of C. M. Bartram. 

Leo C. Kelly, formerly of Fredericton, N. B., 
has been appointed principal of the Pulp & 
Paper School recently established at Edmunds- 
ton, N. B., by the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association . 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 20.—Knute Engdahl, Jack Crowley, Lee 
Smith and other prominent members of the 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club last Monday night 
helped the Spokane A. Club in putting on the 
air an entertainment which was supposed to 
take place in a logging camp and advertise 
the lumber industry. Roland L. Bayne gave 
a three minute speech in place of J. M. (Jim) 
Brown, Snark of the Universe, who was on 
the Coast. 

A series of twelve talks on various phases 
of the lumber industry, to be given at the 
weekly noon luncheons of the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club over the next three or four months, 
was announced at the meeting yesterday 
noon by R. L. Bayne, chairman of the pro- 
gram and educational committees. The first 
talk was given yesterday by E. R. Edgerton, 
news representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. He sketched briefly the history of 
the industry, and said that lumber as a com- 
modity is in a transition period, wherein it 
is necessary to revise selling arguments, put- 


The annual meeting .and election of the 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club will be held about 
the middle of March. The club is having its 
quarters in the Bender Hotel renovated. Resi- 
dent and non-resident members now number 
about 250. 

R. M. Farrar, lumberman and banker, who 
is serving as vice chairman of the finance com- 
mittee raising funds for entertaining the 
national Democratic convention, has announced 
the following recent contributions from Hous- 
ton lumbermen: Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., 
$500: H. G. Fields Lumber Co., $500; Taylor 
Lumber Co., $500; Houston Ready-Cut House 


Co., $250; A. C. Ford, $100; Sabine Lumber 
Co., $100; Bering Manufacturing Co., mill 
products, $100. The goal is $350,000 and is 


almost made. 

Houston members of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas this week received from 
Thomas Heatley, engineer of tests for the 
City of New York, a letter expressing appre- 
ciation of the recent tour of longleaf pine 
mills in eastern Texas by himself and sev- 
eral other New York officials. Mr. Heatley 
said the party was much impressed by the 
efficiency of the mills visited, quality of out- 
put and indications of a plentiful supply. 
He indicated he and the other officials would 
recommend the use of longleaf pine for 
structural purposes, because of its superior 
strength and durability. 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 21.—There is much interest and discus- 
sion among eastern spruce men this week re- 
garding the export market. A large sale of 
dimension for export was reported last week 
at $2 to $3 above the regular base price of 
$40 quoted for Boston delivery. 

Some fair sales of Douglas fir have been 
made in this territory during the last two 

weeks. Much fir and 





hemlock will be on the 











way here during the 
next two months, as 
steamship space for 
March is practically all 
sold, and offerings for 
April are light. Ship- 
pers are paying $12.50 
for March, and $13 for 
April. Boston whole- 
salers are booking mill 
shipment orders for 
ordinary schedules of 
fir at $30, ship’s tackle. 

The Madawaska mill 


has marked up _ the 
price of its 1%-inch 
spruce lath to $7.25. 


Wholesalers who were 
recent visitors to 
Canada have returned 
very much _ impressed 
with the shortage there. 
Prices are strengthen- 





No, this is not a gigantic vase; it is a wind tunnel being moved to. 


a new location at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
wind tunnel, made of wood and plaster, is used by students of aero- 
nautical engineering for testing models of airplanes, struts and pro- 
It has windows in its sides to permit observation of objects 
tossed inside by a wind with a velocity of 90 or more miles an hour 


pellers. 





ing every week, and 
some holders have 
withdrawn all quota- 
tions. Predictions are 
that $8 will soon be the 
minimum for 1%-inch. 
One Canadian company 
is now asking $7, Bos- 
ton rate, for 1%-inch. 


This 





ting less emphasis on price and more on qual- 
ity and service. 

The Spokane downtown business district is 
showing more building activity than at any 
time in the last twenty years. 


Houston, Tex. 


Feb. 22.—Southern pine is in better shape 
than it has been for several weeks. Demand 
for both domestic items and export items is 
good. A few price advances have been noted, 
and there is a good prospect of a general 
Strengthening. No. 2 boards and shiplap and 
No. 1 and Bé&better flooring advanced $1. 
Eight-inch boards are very scarce. Export 
items sell readily except 6x6-.and 10x10-inch 
sawn timbers. Larger timbers are selling well 
at good prices. Prime grade is in splendid 
demand. The indications are that South Amer- 
ica will start buying again soon. Hardwoods 
are holding their own. There is a fair de- 
mand for sap gum. 

Out of a recent 8,000,000 feet order placed 
by the Santa Fe railway, local concerns got 
a fair share. Santa Fe buyers were in Hous- 
ton again last week. 





This week there are 
chances to pick up 1%-inch western hemlock 
lath at $4.75, ship’s tackle. 

F. W, Leatherbee, of the Davenport Peters 
Co., is fast recovering his health after a rather 
long and trying illness. 


New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 20.—Activity in southern pine here has 
improved during the latter part of the week. 


Improvement in weather conditions has in- 
creased interest in remodeling. There has 
been a demand for building items. Trade 


has been confined chiefly to the lower grades. 

Pine interests will have an opportunity to 
furnish timbers and pilings for a new Mis- 
sissippi River wharf to be constructed by 
the Board of Port Commissioners on the west 


bank at Gretna, to serve a number of indus- 
tries. 

The longleaf interests are furnishing 250,- 
000 feet for use in construction of the May 


Hosiery Mills, at Burlington, N. C. 
Cypress interests rcported a fair trade 
ing the last week. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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3-Ply Fir Panels 


We are exclusive sales agents for the 
Portland Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore., one 
of the largest and oldest Fir and 
Spruce veneer mills on the Pacific 
Coast. See us on 3-ply and 5-ply 
panels. Wholesale carload lots only. 


GRAM-WILLIS LUMBER Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 














Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphiet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any timeon ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| Master 
Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 











| 334-40 No. Ashland Ave., 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 




















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 


tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price tpaid, bound 
fm leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE , 41 3, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


LL 











M. N. Boston, of J. N. Boston & Sons, re- 
tailers of Marion, Ky., made a business trip 
to Jackson, Miss., during the last week. 


J. A. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Co., 
prominent retailer of Chicago, left last Satur- 
day to spend a few weeks’ vacation in Florida. 


P. L. Berke, president of the Zenith Box 
& Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., when in Chi- 
cago this week reported a good volume of 
business for this time of year. 


Pete Smith, manager of the southern pine 
department of the Hilgard Lumber Co., this 
week is calling on the trade in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and other eastern consuming points. 


H. W. Krueger, of the Shawano Lumber Co., 
Shawano, Wis., made a business trip to Chi- 
cago this week for the purpose of sizing up 
the northern hardwood situation in local terri- 
tory. 


G. C. Ratter, of Powers, Mich., sales repre- 
sentative for the Joslyn Manufacturing & Sup- 
ply Co., cedar pole manufacturer, was in Chi- 
cago Feb. 22 calling on some of his friends in 
the local trade. 


L. C. Ailor, sales manager of the Miller 
Bros. Co., Johnson City, Tenn., when in Chi- 
cago Monday calling on local oak flooring 
distributers stated that the company’s business 
has been very satisfactory so far this year. 


Ed Moller, of the Moller & Vanden Boom 
Lumber Co., line-yard operator with head- 
quarters at Quincy, Ill, stopped over in 
Jackson, Miss., last week for a day en route 
to New Orleans, La., to enjoy the Mardi Gras 
season. 


John D. Spaulding, of the John D. Spauld- 
ding Co., San Francisco, Calif., spent a day 
in Chicago this week and reported that there 
has been an increase in the volume of Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine business since the 
first of the year. 


W. J. Whyte, secretary-treasurer of the 
Gregertsen Bros. Co., cypress specialist, who 
has been on an eastern business trip for the 
last few weeks, was taken ill with pneumonia 
about ten days ago and is now slowly recov- 
ering at St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange, N. J. 


Robert F. Duncan, of the Robert Duncan 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent a day 
in Chicago this week after attending the an- 
nual of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association in Milwaukee, Wis. He 
reported a fairly satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness in his territory. 


H. H. Butts, of the Sawyer Goodman Co., 
and George S. Cortis, local representative for 
the Von Platen-Fox Co., were among the Chi- 
cago lumbermen who attended the annual 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., this week. 


William R. Morris, in charge of the New 
York office of the Union Lumber Co., passed 
through Chicago last Saturday on his return 
from a month’s trip to the West Coast, dur- 
ing which he visited the San Francisco head- 
quarters of the company also its redwood 
operations at Fort Bragg, Calif. 


At the annual meeting of directors and stock- 
holders of the Manhattan Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co. at Passaic, N. )., on Feb. 16, John 
H. Merrell was made a vice president of the 
company. Mr. Merrell formerly was general 
manager of the Chicago branch. A. S. Hardy, 
of the export department, was elected a di- 
rector. 


Shelby Preston, sales manager of the panel 
department of the Anderson-Tully Co., Mem- 


phis, Tenn., when in Chicago Feb. 20 reported 
that prices were too low to net a reasonable 
return. The volume of business is below 
normal for this season, but the company js 
looking for improvement within the next 
few weeks. 


Wallace Kullberg, of the Kullberg Manufac- 
turing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., stopped over in 
Chicago Feb. 22 on his return from a business 
trip to Cleveland and Detroit. He stated that 
there is a more optimistic feeling among lum- 
ber consumers in Cleveland. While in Chicago 
Mr. Kullberg conferred with M. L. Hansen 
of the Hansen Lumber Co., local representa- 
tive. 


Among the local lumbermen who attended 
the annual convention of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association in Milwaukee, 
Wis., this week were C. W. Lawrance, district 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; A. J. 
Barker, Barker-Fall Lumber Co.; George A. 
Hoene, of the George A. Hoene Lumber Co,; 
Tom Moore, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
and Fred H. Burnaby, president of the Inland 
Empire Lumber Co. 


F. H. Farwell, vice president and general 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex., spent several days in Chicago 
this week on his way back home after a visit 
to New York and other eastern industrial cen- 
ters. Contacts made on this trip have con- 
vinced Mr. Farwell that there is every indica- 
tion of a good demand for lumber and the 
outlook for the industry is better than it has 
been for some time. 


A. C. Wells, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Wells, Mich., who is president of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago Wednesday of this week, having spent 
the previous day at Milwaukee, Wis., attending 
the annual convention of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Wells feels much encouraged over the outlook 
and confidently expects a marked improvement 
in the situation in northern hardwoods in the 
immediate future. 


George D. Griffith, head of the Griffith- 
Hubbard Lumber Co., returned last week 
from several weeks’ vacation in the South- 
land, driving up in three days from Braden- 
ton, Fla., averaging about 480 miles a day. 
The return trip was made with his son-in-law, 
L. J. Washburn, and cousin, George Dilks. 
While in the South the party took in all the 
interesting spots on the east and west coasts 
of Florida. Mrs. Griffith and Mrs. Wash- 
burn, who accompanied the party on their 
southern trip, will remain in Florida until 
April. 


Clarence Umfleet, veteran lumber dealer and 
prominent citizen of Vincennes, Ind., for the 
last fourteen years, has announced has resig- 
nation as manager of the Simpson Lumber 
Co.’s Vincennes branch. The announcement 
came as a surprise. He stated that he had 
made new connections, but declined to say 
with whom. Before severing his relations with 
the Simpson company, Mr. Umfleet disposed 
of large holdings of stock purchased during 
his ten years as manager of the branch. Im- 
mediately following the announcement of his 
resignation, W. M. Simpson, president of the 
yards, named Ray Simpson as successor to 
Mr. Umfleet. 


The winter issue of the Saw Kerf, published 
for the friends of E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), 
makers of the famous “Silver Steel” saws, 0 
Indianapolis, Ind., has just made its appear- 
ance. It contains 22 pages of interesting ma- 
terial, among which are illustrated articles on 
the first national commercial forestry con- 
ference under the auspices of the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States; Atkins Pion- 
eers, in connection with which appears a poem 
reproduced from the. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
entitled “Old Timers,” by Douglas Malloch, 
the Lumberman Poet; Foley filing machines ; 
the use of Atkins saws in the Andaman Islands 
and the Philippines; electric hand saw devel- 
opment, by H. C. Atkins; winter operations of 
portable sawmills etc. The company states 
that the circulation of the Saw Kerf is rapidly 
increasing, and is now reaching over 40,000 
users of saws, who not only receive the book 
but read it from cover to cover. 


Casualty Company’s Annual Report 


The sixteenth annual report of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1927, made public last week by Presi- 
dent James S. Kemper, of Chicago, shows a 
surplus to policyholders of nearly $2,000,000, 
made up of net cash surplus of $1,208,673.62 
and voluntary reserve for contingents of $750.- 
000. Premium income was $6,718,131.36 in 
1927, comparing with $2,262,164.71 in 1922; 
$318,290.99 in 1917, and $29,562.55 in 1912. 
Automobile premiums written in 1927 totaled 





























A settee has been developed that can readily 
be changed into a work table. Hinged supports 
swing out from the ends of the settee, and the 
hinged back lifts out and forms the roomy top. 
This is a decided convenience for small apart- 
ments. The two views show how the settee 
can be readily adapted for one use or another 





over $5,000,000. Since the company was or- 
ganized, over $18,000,000 has been paid for 
losses or returned to policyholders in cash 
dividend savings. Dividends paid policy- 
holders in 1927 exceeded $1,000,000. 

Justin Peters, vice president and manager 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., has been elected a member of the advisory 
board, while W. R. Mengelberg and R. J. 
Dunn have been elected assistant secretaries. 
Mr. Dunn, formerly in charge of the auto- 
mobile loss department at Chicago, has been 
transferred to Boston as head of the legal 
department. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION: 


Decrease in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 11 
totaled 906,009 cars, according to reports filed 
today by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a 
decrease of 20,195 cars below the preceding 
week with decreases being reported in the 
total loading of grain and grain products, live 
stock, coal, forest products and miscellaneous. 
The total for the week of Feb. 11 was, how- 
ever, a decrease of 56,593 cars below the same 
week in 1927 and a decrease of 11,616 cars 
compared with the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 170,307 cars, a decrease 
of 48,179 cars below the same week in 1927 
and 1,602 cars below the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
46,082 cars,-an increase of 4,740 cars above 
the same week last year and 2,424 cars above 
the same period in 1926. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 31,322 cars, an increase of 4,645 cars 
above the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 32,816 cars, 
an increase of 4,789 cars above the same week 
last year and 3,047 cars above the same week 
in 1926. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 25,551 cars, an increase 
of 4,549 compared with the same week in 1927. 

Loading of merchandise and less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 250,356 cars, a decrease 
of 2,614 cars below the same week in 1927 but 
2,512 cars above the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 68,249 cars, 
2,719 cars below the same week last year and 
7,899 cars below the same week in 1926. 


Transit Charges on Forest Products 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—Announcement is 
made by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended supplements to tariffs publishing 
rates on forest products from points in the 
South to points in the North and East seeking 
to make effective a _ restriction that the 
through rates will not apply when transit 
charges are permitted beyond the rails of the 
initial carrier at a charge of less than 2% 
cents a hundred pounds on the weight for- 
warded from the transit point with a mini- 
mum of $7.50 a car. Most lines have agreed 
now to withdraw these supplements, with the 
exception of the southern lines, and this mat- 
ter may come up again, but Mr. Townshend 
says that it will be closely watched. 


(\@f2@@eac¢a2¢0208 


Oppose Increase in Transit Rate 

WESTON, W. Va., Feb. 20.—A meeting of 
representatives of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Western Maryland railroads, on the one 
hand, and of the lumbermen of the Charleston 
division of the Shippers Association was held 
last Friday for the purpose of considering the 
proposed upward revision of the present mill- 
ing-in-transit rate which is being insisted 
upon by the railroads to supplant the rates 
now in force. 

After the railroads had presented their side 
of the case and the lumbermen present had 
discussed the railroad proposals at length, a 
committee of lumbermen consisting of Sher- 
man L, Richards, W. W. Brust, of Weston; 











Forrest McNeil and Clyde M. Crist of Clarks- * 


burg and O. H. Taylor, G. H. Dornblazer, W. L. 
Taylor and W. L. Loury, of Elkins, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the details of the pro- 
posed new rating and to report its findings 
to the representatives at a meeting which will 
be held at a later date. 

After listening to the presentation of the 
railroads’ side of the case, J. H. Brewster, 
Clyde M. Crist and others expressed vigorous 
opposition to the proposal of the railroads to 
increase the milling-in-transit rate, stating 
that it would mean a material increase on the 
basis of 2% cents a hundred pounds to such 
an extent as could not be absorbed in the 
price to customers. Representatives of the 
lumbermen also declared that this was the 
worst time to increase rates. 


CHICAGO 





ONDOSA PINE 


is only one species of Pacific Coast woods we sell. 
Your inquiries and orders are also solicited for 


INLAND EMPIRE SPRUCE, 
FIR, LARCH AND CEDAR 


Telephone Central 5691 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


FRED H. BURNABY 
FRED L. LEIDINGER 


Suite 1026 Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 

Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 
Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 


Randolph 1069 


Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 


Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales 


nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 


“I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Sts., 


: CHICAGO 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 


hite Sul 


phur, B. C 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., *° 3,283" 


Telephone, Main 0276 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 


DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 


Phone, CANAL 0049 


2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 








TOTE-ROAD 
3 AND TRAIL 
dou yo 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 











“Tote -road and 
Trail,” the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business, It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 

No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 


greater joy, or serve as a more welcome gift 


to his friend. 


“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gold stamped. and with gilt tep. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.5@. 


American Lumberman 


431 8S. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 17: 


Plooring | Pinish 
1x3” E.G.— | B&better Rough: 
Tt. webdas ae 61.01 | 1x4” 39.60 | 
No, 1 coeeeeeeee 42.25 1x6” RN 41.00 
1x3” F.G.— 5/4x4, 6 & 8”. 56.00 
SR or con mais 39.74 | erent, © , 
Sh a 30.80 | B&better Surtaced 
i eee 24.13 | ee oe euw owe 46.42 
1x4” RG. 1x6” eecvcocee 46.22 
=a a 60.73 | 1x8” ........ 47.21 
int koekan ee 38.00 | 1x5 and 10”. - oe 
~ a oT ever 61.07 
aimer-...... 39.08 6/4x4, 6&8"... 61.78 
No. 1 " . 33.58 5/4x10 & 12”. 73.44 
y re 33.5 6/4 & 8/4x4 
oh Beecaaacnns 22.78 Fy ane 
ly 6.54 
Celling 6/4&8/4x10& 
anf, Batre... 425i ° = ....... 68.94 
Sm, UE Shi hha tp esas aa 30.75 Cs d 
Mis tearands 19.05 Surface —s 
a cice howe .23 | 
Partition Eee 38.65 
1x4x6” B&btr.. 38.67 eS eS 35.43 
No 1 aéeenenee 35.43 1x5. and 10”.. 42.47 
a, Messeenaaus 25.25 | 1x12” ....... 53.75 | 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&Btr 37.83 Stringers 
nr Mae & ape nates 36.23 Sq. E., 26 to 28’ 58.00 
No. Bidvwceatee ae 4 Be GO Oe views 58.00 
Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices made 


Plooring 
1x3”, E.G.— 
B&btr sap...... 57.25 
oe BO Geccecs 42.00 
1x3”, F.G.— 
B&btr aap ee 37.25 
Ss & | . aes 33.50 
SS 21.75 
1x4”, E.G.— 
i See 24.75 
x4”, F.G.— 
B&btr sap...... 38.50 
Se > ae 34.50 
NS gate a i cai 23.25 
Ceiling 
%x4” No. 2..... 16.00 
5x4” B&btr ...32.00 
No. 2..... 19.76 


0. G. Batts 
5x4” No. 1&btr 31.50 
5x3” No. 1&btr 33.00 


Partition 
i 2 Baadd 34.50 
Drop Siding, No. 117 
1x6” B&btr .... 39.00 
ae RA 37.50 
ek: Wes ate oe 26.00 
Jambs, B&Btr. 
SE es os amas 45.00 





Pinish, B&Btr., 


Surfaced 
ere res 43.25 
are 43.50 
. ee hess ex wee 45.25 
| 1x5410” ....... 52.00 
1x12”... sees 59.75 

5/4x4,6&8” ..... 61.50 
| 5 oS "=F 64.75 
| 6/4x12” ....... 71.75 
| 14%46&2x4-12” .... 60.00 
| Finish, C, Surfaced 
Se. on bom wie eel 37.00 
a ees 39.75 
| LIPO petra 38.00 
 — eee 45.00 
Castes & Base, 
B&Btr. 
Se - avieev eww 46.75 
DE” vwose ewe 48.75 
SES” van daes 57.25 
Shiplap, Random 
Lengths 
| No. 1, 1x 8” ... 33.00 
| No. 3, ix 8” ... 33.00 
1x10” ... 23.25 
We... 3 19.3"... 

36" ... 12.2 

ae” ce BEES 























Pencing, 518 | ahestest D Shortleaf Dimension, 
No. 1— 51E S1S1E B&better 
ce. Swedeens oy 56 | j— No. 2— 1%,1% & 2x4 
BT - cebicnals 4.07 | ae “4”, 19° ere 24.39 | 3x 6”, 19° ..... 18.10 Be reeks ss 61.29 
No. ee (all Igts.): ee | at 24.18 eee 18.55 Ship1 
rota = a 54 | 16° 1111 Bez 18&20’ |. 20.68 | No. 1. ixs? 21 
ixe” cece 20.02 | 18830 .. 36.30 | 3x 8°, 10’ ..... 19.34 | No. 2" (10-20) 19 
No. J (all lgts.): it re 22.13 | aeaeee 19.81 anaes 21.9 
sewaewed 96 | ERR 16° ..... 19.68 1x10”... 22" 31@3 
1x6” names 14.16 | Oe sarek 22.46 18&20’ .. 21.28 No. 3 eh ict.” 
| 18&20’ .. 24.15 | 2x10”, 12’ ..... 18.71 x8” 

Boards, 818 or 828 2x 8”. 10° 22°84 16’ 21.69 witness 16.20 
No. 1, 1x8” .... 33.16 "a estes ae 18&20’ |. 22.40 = (eaeees 16.94 
1x10” ....... 36.44 ere 22.00 | 2x12”, 10’ ..... 22.00 vaeyr pate 

Ixl2” ...... 47.30 18&20’ .. 23.23 ee 30.38 | Nol Bf --- 26 
No. 2 (all 10 to a AP S000", OF. occas 27.00 Jee 22.37 | No. 2, %”, 1.57 
AEE 20.93 OP aah 26.35 18&20’ 26.33 Byrkit Lath 

=e, veneer ne : 4 ras 27.17 No. 3— Sh... b Seer 13.71 
x12” =... 40. 24.9 18&20’ 25.37 OS er 13.35 | 8 and 10’....... 14.10 
Me, Scant tgte.): . .. | anit", 10 ..... 28.67 NY. wiinheeesins 12.74 | 12’ and longer.. 14.40 
prrneeees 6.58 P -sxene 29.84 I id ce Safe 14.51 Car rial 
1x19” <eeeews 173s awh 28.59 Os 14.50 | (an ies @ er 
Mee «wacews . 18&20’ 30.28 Longleaf Timbers No. 2 random.. 21.59 
No. 4, all widths Me Suan No. 1 Sq. B&S Car Sills 
and lengths... 17.97 2x 4”, 10 ..... 22.00 S48. 20’ and S4S, Sq. E&S 
Casing and Base ee 21.18 under: Up to 9”, 38 to 
B&better: ee 22.38 | geen A 26.81 | OR ees 00 
4 and 6”..... 53.16 18&20’ .. 23.97 10” ......... 28.38 | Up to 10”, 34 to 
8 and 10”.... 59.09 | 2x 6”, 10’ ..... 16.15 OP stsanc on’ 35.16 Te Sadho whoa 0.00 
in Shreveport (La.)territory during the period ended Feb. i7: 
| Random Fencing, 513 Dimension S1S1E Dimension §1S1E No. 3 BRandom 
| No. 1, 1x4” 33.50 Long- Short- Long- Short- | ,_,,, Dimension 
_ 1x6” .... 36.25 leaf leaf leaf leaf a 14.00 
| No. 2, 1x4” .... 18.00 | No. 1—2x4” No. 2—2x4” 2x10 ow rrettee 14.50 
oe" .... see 10’ .... 27.00 25.50 mae ° BEGoES” oe ctccne 14.50 
| ea & See” .cce Be 12’ ie 26.25 24.75 10’ core 25.00 20.50 Car Material 
1x6" 1.2. 14.25 16° 11. 28:25 25:25 cs: See See 124-6” 
18&20’. 31.00 28.59 20°. 2650 24. B&btr, 9or18’ .. 39.00 
meet |, 6. St. 22&24". 35.50 33.00 | , ay. TASS Ie 10 or 20° 35.00 
Sy! Speer 32.50 | 2x6”— as” Fe No. 1, 7&8’ .... 25.00 
a ea ierep ds 19.75 12’ .... 25.75 23.00 10° .... 20.00 18.00 12&14’ .. 38.00 
16’... 27.00 22.50 12” ..+- 21.25 17.25 | OR 40.50 
Boards, 81S or S28 18&20’. 29.00 26.50 ace Tage Bees 9 or 18’... 38.00 
No. 1— 22&24’. 34.25 32.75 ae oes | 10 or 20’. 33.25 
1x 8”, rdm... 33.00 | 9yg”__ Soe cece 66. Random zs 
1x10”, rdm... 38.50 1 ... 25.00 24.50 2&8” — | Igth .. 34.50 
1x12”, rdm... 47.25 16° |||) 26:00 24.25 10’ .... 24.00 .... | No. 2, Random.. 19.00 
No, 2— 18&20’. 28.25 26.75 12’ .... 22.75 19.00 | No. 1 Longleaf 
1x 8”, rdm... 22.00 22&24’. 35.00 33.25 16 - 24.00 21.00 | Timbers 
1x10”, rdm... 21.75 | 9.19” 18&20’. .... 22.50 Sq. E&S, 20° & Und 
1x12”, 10-16". 25.75 10’ .... 29.00 .. 2x10”— | 8” & und..... 29.25 
_ 1x12”, 18&20’. 27.75 12° °°. 99°75 27.25 12’ .... 25.00 21.00 | 3x4&10" 5x10/ 
~ o * 19.08 16’ .... 32.00 27.25 | re ! eee 8 6—6lhRer 37.00 
ix 8°. ram: 17-00 | 18&20°; 35:50 29.00 | 18&20’. 26.00 21.75 | 3&4x12" 11.222! 42.00 
1x12”, rdm... 18.75 | 2x12”"— | 2x12"— | We. 1 Shortleaf 
wasp | 12° ..+- 37.50 31.26 | 10° .... 35.50 22.00 | Timbers 
Plaster Lath, % x4 16’ .... 44.75 32.00 | 12’.... 25.50 22.25 | Sq. B&S, 20° & Und 
i Meécpawenrs 2.50 18&20’. 45.00 34.50 16’ .... 30.00 23.50 | 8” & und..... 26.25 
Sb Miskwansane 1.25 22&24’ 45.75 | 18x20’. .... 25.25 | s@4x12” ......" 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S— 


| 
Im 47 .n 0000 87.00 
BBO ln cccese 29.50 
: Rt pareeeee - 31.50 
3 | pl eee . 32.50 
ERIS” ccccese 33.50 


12’ 
$28.00 
30.50 
32.50 
33.50 
34.50 


14’ 16’ 
28. HH $29.00 
.00 


34.50 36.00 


For merchantable S1S deduct $3 from price | 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. 


ring, add 50 cents to | 
prices of No. 1 boards. 


For shiplap or floo 


Crating stock, Sl or 


28, 6” 


and wider, 6’ 


and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, $22.50. 
No. 1 Hemlock, S1S1E— 





10’ 
$31.00 
28.00 
31.00 
32.00 
33.00 


No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ 
and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, $22.00. 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price | 


of No. 1. 


and 


14’ 16’ 

29.00 $31.00 
28.00 30.00 
30.00 31.00 
32.00 33.00 
33.00 34.00 


longer, 2x4” 


| 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 21.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f. 0o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6"— 


ee 


eee eee 


Sap Heart 
$1.35 $1.65 | 
1.25 1.55 | 
1.15 1.25 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.0.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, 
drop siding, ceiling and standard patterns in 
lengths 6- to 16-foot, containing not more than 
10 percent of shorts nor more than 50 percent 
of 16-foot: 


D&better No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
— penn $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $40.00 $33.00 
sean 61 82 82 54.00 40.50 35.00 
Be | - Scipseiang 65 82 82 54.00 39.00 35.00 
a” -eeees 80 85 85 55.00 40.50 35.00 
a “aan 91 95 85 60.00 47.00 35.00 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price 
of 4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; in 
No. 3, add $5. 

Random Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 
No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; &/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 
42.50. 
No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 


For all rough stock, add $2.50. 
Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8; No. 2, $6.95. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumMBerMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 





Finish— Factory stock— 
SOP oo. 5 $70.00 1m sccceves $27.00 
1x4—10” .... 59.00 ite settee ay + 

Bevel siding— i eee cas ae 
eee cae eh Re vscsecaos 50 


3. 
%ex6” ....... 26.00 Green box Imbr. 17.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


; Pit yellow: No. 1, $22.50; No. 2, $17; No. 
’ Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@15.50. 

Cedar: $15@16. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $11 and $12. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 18.—Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $17; lum- 
ber logs, $29. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 18.— Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar: No. 1, $23; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $7. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $11. 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AmMertcan LumpBerMan] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, 





S28: No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5/4 ee $51.00 $39.00 $33.00 
— Beteyalnd epee ty olae 60.00 48.00 33.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 





5x4” 
1x4” 


106° 
117 | 
All .-: 


B&bett 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 


1x6” 





on nc 
Com} 


No. 1 
No. : 


No. 


Fo 
ix4 


cari 


Wi 


5, 1928 





$13. 


ons: 
13. 
; lum- 


mar- 


ig are 
shop, 
No. 3 
$33.00 
33.00 
of No. 
ecified 





Pesruary 25, 1928 
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~ ‘DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMAn] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Feb. 18 and 20, direct and 
wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical es Plooring 
Bé&btr. Cc D 
OS Tee $3 75 $34.25 $28.75 ae 
BE os wig maths eats ; 35.00 ease 
OS er ee 37.00 
Plat Guam a 7 el 
Pr oe 25 19.25 
ee 5 xo ep Rees — 39. 00 27.25 
Mixed Grain weetey 
Metts ©. arSuabolar ccna 6 $16.75 
‘Ceiing 
 ¢ : 23.75 19.00 
1x4” : 24.25 20.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
BN i, , coke a ae 29.00 23.75 =e 
eer sa i daa 28.00 25.25 as 
All ...-- ‘ 16.25 
Finish, “xin Driea and Surfaced 
x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
NONE 6 6ccceKer hax ene $35.00 $38.00 $47.75 
Common Boante, and Shipla 
x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
6 cane ale wee $17.25 $15.75 $16.25 $20.00 
I in sare. a Ca 11.50 12.00 13.50 13.50 
i Sone 7.00 7.50 7.50 
Dimension 
No. 1, a thick— 
14’ . 18’ 


20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


am 00 $16, 75 $17.75 $18.50 $18.50 

6”. 15.00 15.25 16 7e 17.00 17.00 $20.5 50 $22.25 
8”. 16.00 16.00 16.75 17.00 17.25 20.25 21.75 
10”. 16.25 16.75 16.25 17.75 18.00 19.75 21.00 
12”. 17.00 17.50 18.25 18.50 17.75 21.00 22.75 
9x4”, 8’, $15.50; 10’, $15.75; 2x6”, 10’, $14.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” - 2x10” 2x12” 


No. $+ -- Se ae 
No. 3. 6.75 75 


$12.00 $11.00 $10.00 
No 1 oeeneie Timbers 


Sx3 to 4n33” to OY, SUPERCON .nccc nese $18.75 
ae 0 SSRIS” tO GU, FOG ccc cccsnscss 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 19.00 


Pir Lath 
ee. ae | = dd ee ree eer 


apna, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9° a ot , 
I as ah hha ea Os teh ce sake et dO ae aw eta 3 50 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Peb. 20.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON BOARDS AND FENCING— 





10 &12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

ae RS gr $43.00 $43.00 $49.00 
i. 46.00 46.00 48.00 

2 ae eee 50.00 50.00 48.00 
| gl re 58.00 55.00 53.00 
Pe. vawceew 73.00 69.00 69.00 

2 Se ee 34.00 34.00 40.00 
nr. sweden 36.00 36.00 39.00 

 } 40.00 39.00 38.00 
i 42.00 40.00 38.00 
SEE st swcves 48.00 43.00 42.00 

2 2 ere 26.50 26.50 27.50 
ae” «aewees 29.50 29.50 30.50 
oe) kxkeowue 32.00 2.00 32.00 

—p eer 33.09 32.00 32.00 
SE” wt euees 34.00 33.00 - by 

yt all white pine No. 1, 2 and 8 ld $1; 


ix4 & wadr., 6 to 20’, No. 4, $26.00; £.°4 5, $18. 


For S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add 
$1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50. 


No. 1 Precs Sturr, 81Si1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$33.50 $32.50 $31.50 $31.50 $33.50 
2x 6” 31.50 30.50 30.5 30.5 32.50 
ax 8” ... 82350 332.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 
2x10” . 36.50 36.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 
2x12” . 37.50 37.50 37.50 35.50 37.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 


Noeway 

B&btr. Cc E 
Scere $41. 50° $36.50 $270 00 $17.00 Cee 00 
oS operas 46.00 41.00 31.00 20.00 35.00 





RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18.—Prices for mixed 
cars, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 


Width— Clear ws 3 
I io dik & ace ples $24.00 $23.00 $16.00 
RRS a 25.00 23.00 20.00 
eee 27.00 24.00 20@22 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch -inch 
oc ctakaeeen an bab ih ned $40.00 33.00 
Oe a -- 50.00 40.00 
EE. occ noch c Wales Leet ees 60.00 50.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 18.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Feb. 15: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. Csel. D oa. No. 8 clr. 
4/4 ....$69.70 $63.10 $52.3 $45.95 
ee | 64.70 51. 40 56.00 
6/4 .... 69.25 56.85 51.75 56.00 
S/E 10-3 THR8 70.90 61.45 66.00 
California Sugar Pine 
S74 50+ S038 $85.75 $64.30 $53.90 
5/4 .cce O8.20 78.45 59.20 64.15 
C/é ccs CR 74.75 54.00 64.85 
S/4 .<o- S696 89.05 85.05 82.45 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
ee $30.35 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.85 No. 1 ....... $40.25 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 24.80 NO, ZB coeseee & 8.50 
Panel, %" xa.w. 84.55 p09 9 oor777 39:8 
Douglas Fir TIMOOTS 2 vse 35.50 
C&better ...... $44.50 Siding, &btr 
Common ...... 15.80 ME sciecus 32.45 
Ties & timbers. 29.25 ——, $4.60 
di ansi 7 7 INQ. b cocecvece . 
Dimension 17.70 ae re 355 
White Fir Ee”. acanciectticgta sa 1.05 
C&btr, all sizes.$52.75 No. 1 dim., lf - 
No. 1 com..... 17.05 EA.W. sececes 20.95 
No. 1 dimen., Sugar Pine ey 
1% Xa.w. 18.85 ERR RRA $40.55 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 47.25 
Export No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 30.20 
Australian— Cedar 
/4xa.w. ....$57.50 Other than pen- 
5/4xa.w. . 56.45 Se eeerer $19.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18.—Eastern prices per 
thousand, four or five bunches, f.o.b. mill: 


First Grade Stock 


Standard Rite-Grade 
Extra clears, 6/2....$2.05@2.15 $2.10@2.15 
Extra stars, 5/2..... 2.20 
Extra clears ........ 2.25@2.45 2.60 @2.80 
Perfects, 5/2 ....... 2.90@ 3.00 3.00 @ 3.05 
NEE? ass ao be eo oa 2.95 @3.00 3.45 
Perfections ......... 3.80@3.90 3.90@4.00 
ES ee ees Rae § 8 «—- “win erates 
ae OC. CS... 3208- .  werirecacsos 
Second Grades, B. C. Stock, at 
Standard ttle 
Com. stars, canes een $2.95 
6/2 .....$ .85@ .95 Feo. s 3.30 
|. ee 1.00@1.10 TOUTORES occcccs 3.90 
Com. clrs 1.50@1.65 Perfections .... 4.10 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 13.—Following are typi- 
cal average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during 
the week ended Feb 10, as reported by the 
North Carolina Pine Association: 





Rough: 
Edge; 4/4— 
Ek G6 5 dew wie Riera Ge eee $48.80 
Ce tiara taten aC ae aha) distdir alate ax’ ak wa 30.00 
a I es oS. wk 6. Ge eth Srp. an Wa 23.65 
SS Me ED Saas lah ah 9k whsaccn hc ase. WG aw ea le age 18.75 
No.2&btr. No.3 No.1 box 
DEE SO okdce dines cae $48.68 $33.60 $25.75 
Oe Re ee epee ae gh 33.00 26.09 
I sad: Shaan Ra acdc 36.94 27.25 
WE ecGGains tugieewe site pity ae 30.53 
Edge No. 2 and better, 5/4 Die atnmrans tees $51.38 
Edge, No. 2 and better, 6/4............. 56.63 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips ists es ia lt 31.88 
ee Se I oo bk oa ew he oenenenweee 17.40 
Dressed: 2%” Over 
Flooring, ##}”— Width 2%” 
No. 2 & btr. and B&btr..... $42.93 $40.95 
No. 1 com. and No. 3........ 35.05 34.95 
po ee, ee Aer eer ee $35.94 | 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 17.75 
Roofers: *Air 
No. 1 dried 
atid aa te es kat rw a a a $27.71 $17.72 
RT | ah ie eee ee wee aee 27.96 19.11 
Ne ait oe Ga a aie ah wel oad 28.51 19.00 
EE Hime tac ean ca tatecena neem + 18.85 


*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 20.—The poplar siding 
market is in excellent shape, there being a 
good and steady demand, with producers well 





sold up. Prices are unchanged: 

FAS Select No. 1 No. 2 
Pee $50.00 oes. 00 $28.00 $22.00 
So. ee 50.00 6.00 26.00 22.00 
Ge exe eens 50.00 se: 00 24.00 18.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 7 
FAS Sel. 


No. 1 No. 2 


AsH— 
4/4 ...$ 85.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 19.00 
5/4 ... 100.00 85.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 


CSE woo See 95.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 

8/4 ... 115.00 190.00 75.00 45.00 wea 
Basswoop— 

4/4 ... 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 22.00 

5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 47.00 32.00 23.00 

6/4... 75.00 65.00 52.00 35.00 24.00 

8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 58.00 35.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 eens 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 ue 


Key stock, 4/4, $75; 5/4, $80 or on grade; 


FAS, $90; No. 1, $70. 


ix4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $60; 1x6- 
inch, $75. 
BrrcH— 
4/4 ... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 
off... Be 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21:00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 kee 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 eit 
3/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 
5/8 ... 177.00 62.00 $5.00 25.00 ‘ 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wadr., 
aga $15; for 65-inch & wdr., 8- foot & ligr., add 


Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add $165. 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $88; 
one and two face clear, $65; ix6-inch, two 
face clear, $90; one and two ‘face clear, $70; 
run of pile, $68. 


For sel. 


Sorr ELM— 
4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 24.00 21.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 68.00 28.00 22.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 78.00 40.00 sees 
12/4 95.00 85.00 78.00 46.00 ene 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 76.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 75.00 50.00 28.0 20.00 
8/4 - 80.00 60.00 35.00 *%25.00 
10/4 ... 96.00 75.00 50.00 rr 
12/4 - 105.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sort MAPLE— 
4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 85.00 76.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19,00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 20.00 
Harp MAPLE RovuGH FLOORING STocK— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
OE. Dicwricnsesan hanes OS 00 $98. 00 $20.00 
BOE osuwckisncveesacnse 3.00 33.00 23.0 
Harr MaPLE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel 
FAS 6”&wdr. 6"&wdr. No.2 No.3 


4/4 ...$ 68.00 $ 52.00 $ 42.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
00 00 65.00 465 3 


5/4 75. 00 3.00 19.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 68.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 34.00 21.00 
10/4 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 ... 108.00 95.00 83.00 60.00 30.00 
14/4 - 185.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 36.00 


Aaa nen straight FAS, $10; 8-inch and wider, 
$15; 10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, 
$40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 ra 5/, 6/ 


and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
BrECH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
‘* = 2 com. & better. .... $33.00 $16.00 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $40.00 $35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 60.00 0.00 0.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 2.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 new 60.00 40.00 26.00 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
FAS and 
. Nos.1 & 2 Nos. 1& 2 
I spielen em dla Mi - -$110.00 $ 85.00 
De  pexne eee Snivanieaee - 116.00 90.00 


C/E cvecccccccccccee -» 120.00 95.00 
BIE accccccesscccens ++ 130.00 105.00 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 21.—Orders for east- 
ern spruce frames are sufficient to keep base 
steady at $40. Some small mills will saw an 
easy schedule at $39 base, but export busi- 
ness has been done at $2 to $3 above domestic 
price. Request for random is small but sup- 
plies are very light and prices are firmly held. 
Opening of the winter mills has been delayed 
py lack of snow and mild weather. Dry boards 
are very scarce, and prices are correspondingly 
firm. Lath prices are strengthening. Quota- 
tions: Dimension, rail shipment, 8- to 20-foot, 
g-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, $41; 10-inch, $42; 
12-inch, $44. Provincial random, 2x3- to 2x7- 
inch, $33@34; 2x8, $37@38; 2x10, $38@39. 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
pis, merchantable, $34@ 34.50; matched, 
clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $37@38. Furring, 1x2- 
inch, $33@33.50. Lath, 1%-inch, $6.75@7; 1%- 


inch, $7.25. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—Demand for northern 
hardwoods is on a seasonable basis, orders 
being received from automobile, furniture, in- 
terior finish and flooring plants. Box fac- 
tories are taking No. 3 grades in quantities 
and some l-inch No. 2 basswood, dry stocks 
of the latter being practically cleaned up. 
Prices are firm. Southern hardwood demand 
in local territory is not particularly brisk, 
although there is some call for the more popu- 
lar items. Oak flooring is moving in fair 
volume. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 20.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods continues unsatisfactory. 
The furniture trade is still out of the market, 
planing mill business is negligible, and oak 
flooring is in fair call. Most of the demand 
comes from automobile body plants wanting 
gum, elm and maple. Low grade box factory 
stock is moving in spurts. Prices rule gener- 
ally firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 21.—The southern 
hardwood market here is just a little steadier. 
Orders are generally for straight cars and 
about equally divided between ash, hard maple, 
oak, poplar and chestnut, mostly sound wormy. 
Export trade is dull, with prices unsatisfac- 
tory. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 21.—Improve- 
ment is recorded in northern hardwood busi- 
ness. Box and crating manufacturers are tak- 
ing a very fair amount of low grades. Prices 
are steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Demand for 
hardwoods is not brisk, but some wholesalers 
say that trade is about as good as they had 
expected and compares favorably with that of 
a year ago. Inquiries have been’ more satis- 
factory during the last two or three weeks, 
and it is expected that some of the industrial 
concerns which have been buying in a very 
limited way will place an increased amount 
of business soon. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 22.—Hardwood prices 
are firm, yet as low as they have been for 
some sixty days. There is a fair demand for 
sap gum and an occasional sale of red gum. 
There are a few sales of oak but at low 
prices, and flooring is right at the bottom. 
Export trade is not improving. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—The fir market is hold- 
ing up pretty well. More inquiries are being 
received from all consuming sources. Retail 
yards bought fair quantities last month and 
some of them are getting their stock in. 
Sitka spruce is in good demand from sash 
and door and other consumers. Dry mill 
stocks are about normal and prices hold firm. 
There is a seasonable call for Engelmann 
spruce at steady prices. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—Improvement 
in demand continues the most encouraging 
factor in the fir lumber situation. All markets 
are buying more. Though prices are tending 
upward, they are too low to be a correct gage 
of values. Stabilization of freights has had 
a good effect in both the domestic and offshore 
cargo trade. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—There has been but 
slight improvement in fir since last week, but 
the market retains its steadiness, with storage 
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We ran across a letter the other day from one 


of NATALBANY’S representatives to his trade. 


It spoke of the high quality of the lumber he 
obtained through NATALBANY, and to prove 
his point stated that he had sold ten million 
feet of our Long Leaf Yellow Pine construc- 
tion timbers without a “kick.” 


You'll find a minimum of kicks, or “claims,” in 
any NATALBANY stock, probably because 
NATALBANY not only has the mechanical 
means to produce good lumber, but also be- 
cause there is a real desire to ship every cus- 
tomer just exactly what he orders. 


Long Leaf timbers or short leaf dimension 
or cut-to-length trim or any other lumber item, 
if it’s. from NATALBANY it’s as safe as buying 


sterling. 


Mills 71-72-73 on the Illinois Central Speedy Mainline 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER _ yy, COMPANY,LTD 
SALES BBG OFFICE 
LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 





A “Complete Supply” of Hardwoods from the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Company, Canton, Miss. 
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2». GRAIGMOUNTAIN Qawali 
| 
| SOFT and WHITE | 
| MOULDINGS 
| FINISH | 
’ ° ’ CASING | 
Here’s Quality That'll BASE | 
Help You Win Sales SIDING | 
: . . IMENSION 
| It’s fine big, soft-textured logs like this peepee | 
| that has made the reputation of Craig mou | 
| . ; ; SHOP AND 
Mountain Pondosa Pine lumber for win- FACTORY | 
| ning sales and delivering satisfaction. LUMBER. | 
| It is logs like this that have produced SALES | 
_ the light, soft and white lumber that has Pip creme | 
| created a preference for Craig Mountain P.O. Box 96, | 
| Pondosa Pine. J. SCHILLER 
And it is because we have an ample Kansas City, Mo.” 
supply of fine quality logs, such as this, LUMBER CO. | 
that we urge you to try a mixed car of je ng meray be | 
| our fine selling lumber. W,H.LEWIS, | 
| merce Bide. Banver, 
| Send us your inquiries for Spring stock. Colo. 
ALEX W.STEWART, 
| Bide. Minseapolie 
: bo inn. j 
_ Craig Mountain Lumber Co. | (“. 
| WINCHESTER, IDAHO ss ame 
| EB. H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Omsha, Nebr. 




















“QUALITY” Make Homes More Salable 


° —not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encouraging 
Oak Flooring owners to line all closets with 


Order it in mixed cars “KILMOTH” Closet Lining 


builds trade on merit. 


with “Kilmoth’’ Closet Supply this stock manufactured from Tenn. Aromatic 
Lining Red Cedar and you'll notice an increase in sales. Order 


L. C. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 











os 
lumber well in control and shipments slightly 
less than normal. Weather conditions haye 


been a drawback to trade for the last few days, 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 20.—Fir demand in 
this section is as satisfactory as that for any 
other species, sellers reporting an increase jn 
the number and size of orders. Business js 
still being taken at low price levels, with mar- 
gins of profit scaled and with the competition 
about as keen as it has been. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 21.—Fir demana 
shows a little improvement each week, and 
there is some talk of prices tightening up. 
The demand is mostly for mixed cars for 
country yards. There is some railroad de- 
mand and some orders for car material. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 13.—Retail 
stocks have been reduced to lower levels than 
at any time since January of last year. Deal- 
ers have permitted their stocks to get very 
low. The wholesalers say that only the larger 
mills are able to handle their orders. Build- 
ing is progressing very nicely. Prices are firm 
and advances are expected almost daily. 


CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS. MO., Feb. 20.—There is a fair 
demand for yellow cypress, the most active 
item being No. 1, which is wanted by the 
coffin trade. Industrials are placing fair or- 
ders for crating stock, and retailers are buy- 
ing finish and fencing. Prices are unchanged. 
Trade in Gulf coast cypress also is fair, local 
observers noting an increase in the inquiry 
for tank grades. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—Northern hemlock is 
in good demand from country yard and in- 
dustrial consumers at $4 off the Broughton 
list. Assortments of dry mill stocks are badly 
broken. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Inquiries are for only 
small lots of eastern and western hemlock. 
Demand is light. Prices are at rockbottom and 
fluctuations are rare. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 21.—Specialists in 
West Coast hemlock report steamship space 
for March and April shipment nearly all sold, 
hence considerable fir and hemlock will be on 
the way here during the next two months. 
There was a fair volume of business here last 
week, mostly in transits, and some sales were 
made at reasonably profitable prices. Eastern 
and northern hemlock offerings are very light 
and prices are firmly held. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—There is a fair demand 
for California white pine from various con- 
sumers. Prices on pitchy selects have ad- 
vanced from $3 to $5 within the last week, 
due to shortage of the more popular items. 
Idaho and Pondosa pines are moving in fair 
volume to retail yard and industrial consum- 
ers. Prices remain practically unchanged 
since the first of the year. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 18.—There 
is a continued increase in prices and demand 
in both white and sugar pine, the former 
being most wanted, especially in upper grades. 
No. 2 shop 6/4, all widths, was around $25, 
with demand good. Rail demand was good, 
and inquiries from eastern points indicate a 
general increase in orders. Local business is 
somewhat better. Foreign business, especially 
with Australia, is brisk. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Improvement in de- 
mand for Idaho pine has made prices some- 
what firmer. Pondosa prices are even steadier. 
Volume of sales for the first half of February 
is considerably better than that for the same 
period in January. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Trade in the 
California pines is disappointing. Some small 
orders are being received, mostly for imme- 
diate shipment from yard stocks. Retailers 
are waiting until building work starts. Prices 
are unsettled, but mills are trying to bring 
about advances. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 21.—Retail de- 
mand for western pines is relatively better 
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—— 
than that for southern pine, and a good fac- 
tory trade continues. Prices of some items 
are reported a little firmer. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 18.—Prices 
continue steady, and dry stocks of some items 
are low. Production of California white and 
sugar pine from January 1 to 28, inclusive, 
totaled 46,327,447 feet, a decrease from 1927 
figures for the same period of 8.3 percent. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—Redwood demand is on 
a steady basis, the volume generally being 
ahead of the same period a year ago. Retail- 
ers are placing orders for replenishment pur- 
poses, and in some cases are buying for 
spring needs. Industrial trade is seasonable. 
Mill stocks of A and B grades are broken, 
and there is a shortage of A siding at some 
mills. Prices are firm. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 18.—Red- 
wood had one of the best weeks of the year. 
Prices were steady, with slight increases re- 
ported by some companies in individual sizes 
or grades. Stocks at mills are in better shape 
than they were last month. Rail shipments 
are strong. Foreign trade was less active. 
Local retailers report a slight increase in de- 
mand. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 18.—The red- 
wood market has registered improvement dur- 
ing the last ten days. The mills report orders 
far in excess of production, with prices firm 
and many requests for immediate shipment. 
Retail stocks are low, and several price ad- 
vances have been made during the last month. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—Southern pine consum- 
ers show more interest in the market as is 
evidenced by the fact that more inquiries are 
coming out from retailers, industrials and 
railroad sources. Some orders are being 
placed for immediate needs, and the volume 
is expected to increase shortly. Mill stocks 
generally are well assorted and prices hold 
steady. 





ST. LOUIS. MO., Feb. 20.—Activity in 
southern pine is about normal for this time 
of year. Retailers are buying general items 
of yard stock as needs arise. Industrial de- 
mand for crating is not very strong. Prices 
have readjusted themselves after the recent 
flurry. There is some shortage of 6-inch No. 3. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 21.—The southern 
pine market is about steady, with a fair 
volume of fill-in orders being placed. Inquiry 
is good. The present demand is mostly for 
common items, with occasional calls for floor- 
ing and finish. The industrial demand is re- 
ported fair, with considerable car material 
wanted. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 22.—Scarcity of 
stocks and good demand have resulted in an 
advance of $1. on No. 2 boards and shiplap 
and B&better flooring. Most mills are over- 
sold on these stocks, particularly 8-inch 
boards. All items of pine are strong. Export 
trade is in good shape, except that 6x6- and 
10x10-inch sawn timbers are slow. Prime and 
large timbers on the whole are bringing good 
prices. South American concerns are making 
inquiries. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 21.—Current business 
in southern pine is very quiet, though yard 
stocks are generally light. There has been no 
recent change in prices, but concessions are fre- 
quently offered. Sales of 1x4-inch flooring, 
shortleaf and longleaf, range: Bé&better rift, 
$68@81: C rift, $51@73; B&better flat, $46@ 
50.50. B&better partition, }}-inch, is offered at 
$44@48. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 18.—Red cedar 
shingles are a little stronger. Royals are 
searce, and other upper grades are firm. Clears 
and stars are holding their own. There is a 
considerable volume of buying. Most of the 
Shingle mills are running. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 21.—Although 
there is inquiry, there is little change in the 
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Good Lumber 


means 


Good Will 


If you expect to stay in business for a 
lifetime you must win for yourself the 
good will of your community. 


Good will is built upon friendliness, 
service, and Good lumber. Poor 
lumber never made a friend for a 
lumberman. 


To insure nothing but Good lumber 
for permanent construction— 


Sell them Peavy Pine 
Products and Satisfaction. 5 


PEAVY-WILSON 


LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers Of 
Virgin Long Leaf and ShortLeaf Southern Pine “vHardwoods 


Shreveport, La. 


SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co., Ine. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ine. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ine. 
Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texla, Texas 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BESSeLLeetee 


CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NEW ORLEANS: 
1966 Conway Bidg. 209 Texas Nat’! Bank Bidg. 1826 New Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1203-04 National Bank of North Philadelphia Bidg., 3701 N. Broad St. 


Every stick of 1” and 2” lumber that we manufacture 
is scientifically steam kiln dried 
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RACKSON-FORDSONS are the most 
flexible and economical tractors for 
all logging operations. They replace 
horses for hauling, skidding, snaking, deck- 
ing and loading—operations on which large 
tractors cannot always be used economically 
because they are too costly, slow and clumsy. 


The low cost of Tracksons allows the use 
of four or five of them in place of one large 
tractor at practically the same investment, 
and can be spread over a number of opera- 
tions in different places ‘at the same time. 
They will work on steep, rough grades, in 
wet swampy land, in underbrush and under 
conditions where horses or heavy tractors 
could not. 


Hundreds of progressive loggers have recog. 
nized this fact and are using Trackson- 
Fordsons, because of their performance and 
economy. Write for Free Special Bulletin 
on Logging. 





beret cee 


——MAKERS OF FULL-CRAWLERS — 
SiO CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE,wWwI1s. 





rackson Compan 








Planer Knives 


a quality of steel and workmanship that guarantees users long and satisfac- 
Insist on having all your knives bear this trade mark if you 


tory service. 


This Trade Mark 
Insures Quality Knives 


You can’t get more value out of the knives 
you buy than the maker puts into them. 
For that reason we are careful to put into our 


would get the best knife service. 


Taylor, Stiles & Company 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J.,U.S A. 


Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo Western Agents. 














lath si 

a Situation. Large buyers and pr 

both are inclined to hold off. There as 
no change in quotations. The market is not 
crowded with shingles, and the movement 
continues light. Retailers are not inclined to 
take on stocks. There is only a Slightly in. 
creased number of transit cars. Clears were 
quoted at $2.25, and stars at $2.10. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 21.—The shingle 
market here is dull, and there has been little 
inquiry the last week. Prices are weak, though 
quotations still are $2.25 for clears and $2.09 
for stars. The demand for lath continues 
good and business is well divided between 
southern and western mills. Siding demanq 
is slow, but shows signs of picking up. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 21.—News from Canada 
of a curtailment of production continues to 
have a bracing effect on the market for east. 
ern spruce lath. Prices are holding firm at 
$6.75, wholesale, and some retailers are put- 
ting in good-sized stocks at that figure. The 
market in shingles is improving gradually, 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 22.—Lath are sell- 
ing fairly well and some mills are consider. 
ably oversold. Prices are $2.50 for No. 1, and 
$1.50 for No. 2. Shingles are slow at $2 
for extra stars and $2.20 for extra clears, 
Coast basis. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 21.—The boxboard 
market is moderately active, and the outlook 
is favorable. Sellers are not pressing very 
hard for early contracts, and prices are steady 
to firm. Round edge white pine inch box- 
boards are $27@30. Weather conditions have 
been unfavorable and probably the winter's 
production will be well under the average. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 21.—Clapboards are 
quiet. Heavy snow has slowed down yard 
trade. Offerings of eastern spruce and native 
white pine clapboards are very light and 
prices are firm, Plenty of Coast clapboards 
are available at rather attractive figures. 





Another Step in Wood Utilization 


Wasurincrton, D. C., Feb. 22.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has announced as another 
step in the elimination of waste in industry a 
survey of non-utilized wood available as raw 
material for byproducts industries will be un- 
dertaken in North Carolina. This State sur- 
vey, the second in a program of national scope, 
will be made in codperation with Maj. Wade 
H. Phillips, director of the North Carolina 
department of conservation and development, 
and J. S. Holmes, State forester. 


Gov. McLean, of North Carolina, is honorary 
chairman of a subcommittee which will direct 
the survey. Reuben B. Robertson, president of 
the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., is 
chairman of the subcommittee. Commenting 
upon the survey, Gov. McLean said: 

I heartily endorse the efforts of the national 
committee to bring about the closest possible 
utilization of our timber resources. This sur- 
vey ought to give information as to how we 
can best use byproducts and waste wood to 
advantage. This work should stimulate the 
location of auxiliary wood using industries. 


A similar survey of Virginia is now nearing 
completion. 

This series of State surveys, eventually to 
cover the entire country, is part of the com- 
mittee’s program to promote the closer use of 
wood in order to make possible profitable com- 
mercial reforestation. It is the hope of the 
committee that by gathering and publishing 
information as to the quantity of such wood 
waste available for byproducts industries the 
establishment of such plants at strategic points 
will be encouraged, thus utilizing a greater 
proportion of the felled tree. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from page 85) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 21.—Prices have remained at about the 
same level for the last two weeks. Some 
puyers are trying to buy their requirements 
for future delivery. There seems to be a good 
deal of optimism, especially in districts not 
affected by the coal mine strike. Prices on 
southern pine, especially No. 2 common boards 
and 2-inch dimension, continue strong, and it 
is becoming more difficult to place mixed car 
orders for quick shipment. California white 
and sugar pines are showing a little more 
strength, and a good many items are very 
searce. Idaho and Pondosa pines are strong, 
and in the upper grades there seems to be 
some scarcity. Some mills are restricting 
orders to limited amounts of certain items. 
The hardwood market continues to show more 
activity, especially as regards red and white 
oak. Demand for chestnut seems to be slack- 
ening. The furniture, woodworking and floor- 
ing plants are active buyers of oak, and in- 
dustrial demand has increased considerably. 
Little change is noted in the Appalachian 
hardwood situation, except that some items 
are scarce and command higher prices, white 
oak in particular. On account of a shortage, 
prices on Canadian spruce lath have advanced 
considerably in the last few weeks, and hem- 
lock, basswood and poplar lath have sold 
better. 

The Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club will hold 
its next meeting Wednesday, March 7. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 21.—Cold weather and snow have 
caused a slight let-up in business, and slack- 
ened activities that seemed a week ago to 
have got a fairly good start. Improvement in 
conditions is seen and some prices perhaps 
are a little stiffer. 

Prof. A. B. Recknagel will speak before the 
Nylta Club next Friday night on “Sustained 
Yield as a Cure for Over-production of 
Lumber.” 

The Gordon J. McDonald Co. announces 
the acquisition of John J. Lapsley as an ex- 
pert on California and Pondosa pines. Mr. 
Lapsley was formerly with the John D. 
Mershon Co. 

Ernest G. Tepperwien has joined the sales 
force of the E. B. Rein Lumber Co. 

Frank Jobson has been engaged by the 
Hedden-Clark Lumber Co. to represent it in 
the metropolitan district. 

W. G. Frost, president Frost & Davis Lum- 
ber Co., with New York office, has departed 
with Mrs. Frost for the Pacific coast. F. S. 
Davis, vice-president, Montgomery, Ala., has 
been in New York. 

H. Marshall Allen, formerly of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been made general sales manager of 
the Babcock-Angell Lumber Co. His former 
assistant has been given charge of the Syra- 
cuse office. 

R. L. Sisson, president A. Sherman Lumber 
Co., Potsdam, N. Y., sailed recently with Mrs. 
Sisson for a Mediterranean cruise. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Feb. 18.—Conditions here comtinue good. All 
fir camps have now resumed operations and log 
production is back to normal. The recent 
strengthening of the market for cedar prod- 
ucts is awakening interest among cedar 
loggers. Production of this species is probably 
less than 50 percent of what it was this time 
last year, but immediate re-opening of a num- 
ber of cedar camps is probable. The hemlock 
log market is very firm. Stocks shrank nearly 
25 percent during the last thirty days. List 
prices on all species as established Jan. 1 
are being realized, and generally speaking the 
market is fair. 

The Japanese markets are buying consider- 
able lumber for March-April. Freight space 
is very scarce, owing to the quantity of wheat 
and cedar logs being shipped to Japan. Aus- 
tralia is inquiring for May-June-July ship- 
ment, but prices offering are very low, and 
mills are not inclined to book up. Outside 


of the inquiry for approximately twelve mil- 
lion feet of railroad ties, China is quiet. The 
demand for clears from the United Kingdom 
and Continent is a little slack, but the British 


railroads are in the market for large quanti- 
ties of ties and crossing timbers. South Africa 
is taking normal quantities, and one charter 
has been made for late March loading. Ship- 
ment by water to eastern Canada will begin 
March 1. This business is in nice volume, 
being mostly industrial timbers. Canadian 
railways have bought considerable lumber for 
water shipment to the St. Lawrence district. 
The Canadian prairies are beginning to buy 
rather freely. 

Shingle business seems to be coming in 
fairly freely at present list prices. Scarcity 
of some grades may cause advances, 

There is no great volume of Atlantic sea- 
board business. New York freights are stiff. 
The mills are not accumulating a great deal 
of east coast stuff, as they have been able to 
secure sufficient volume of rail orders to 
absorb a great part of their side cut. 

The Safety League of the Consolidated 
Shingle Mills of British Columbia held its an- 
nual meeting and dinner on Feb. 15 at Van- 
couver. Much satisfaction was expressed over 
the reduction in accidents in 1927. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 20.—Further improvement in bookings 
of lower and medium grades of northern pine 
was reported by mills in the last ten days. 
Country retailers are disposed to begin sorting 
up their stocks fairly early, as they expect a 
good farm demand. Inquiry is in about nor- 
mal volume for the season. Demand for box 
lumber is a feature, bookings being reported 
from Chicago and other middle West points. 





Efficiency and Economy 


Prominently displayed in the 
office of the Elliott Lumber Co., of 
Danville, Ill., and indicative of 
the policy of that organization, 
is this motto: 


“Efficiency First, 
Economy Second” 


This motto was noted by N. E. 
Holden, wholesale commission 
lumberman at Danville who sent 
it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

What motto in a lumber office 
has attracted your attention? 











Interest in lath is showing a decided pick up, 
as many buyers believe output will be re- 
stricted because many small mill operators 
have been inactive. Supplies of dry northern 
pine are moderate. Large mills are counting 
on a large log input, and will probably have 
a larger mill cut than last season’s. But 
small tie operators having no logging roads 
have been greatly handicapped by deep snows 
and wet bottoms, and their output will be 
less. Tie prices are therefore stiffening, with 
buyers for Northwest railroads coming in 
more actively. Quotations in all lines of 
northern pine are well held, and concessions 
are regarded as unlikely. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 20.—Though improved weather has en- 
abled Georgia pine mills to increase output 
slightly, orders have improved in larger ratio 
and inquiries are active. Heavy business is 
coming from retailers in the larger southeast 
cities, as retail sales are the largest in two or 
three years, while millwork plants are also 
doing a larger business than usual. Nos. 1 
and 2 flooring, ceiling and partition are active, 
with mill prices $1 to $2 higher than pre- 
viously this year, but demand for Bé&better 
grades is only fair. Dimension and boards 
are in good call and tend to strengthen. A 
large amount of industrial construction is in 
prospect for the Southeast. Railroads are still 
the largest industrial buyers. Roofer manu- 


; tities, 


facturers report a further improvement in de- 
mand, and air dried No. 2 and better bring 
$17.50 and $18.50, while North Carolina kiln 
dried roofers are in only fair call at $20 to $23 
for 1x6- to 1x12-inch No. 2 common. Roofer 
production is still well below normal. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 20.—Demand for Arkansas pine has 
continued fair, but is hardly as large as manu- 
facturers expected it would be by this time,. 
Prices have remained virtually unchanged, 
with yard items strengthening. Finish and 
finish items are moving in small quantities at: | 


' prices that are far from satisfactory. Upper: 


grades are now down to almost the same! 
level as common grades. A few straight car ~ 
orders for yard items are being placed, but 
most orders are for mixed cars. Dealer inquiry 
is moderately heavy indicating hesitancy. In- 
dustrial buying has been of about the same 
volume as. last week. Railroad buying is 
quiet, and car siding is moving in small quan- 


weather ‘has been good. 

The Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co. of Mal- 
vern,- Ark., ,will cut its last pine log this 
week. The closing of this opération will re; 
duce quite materially the production of Arkan- 
sas soft pine, as it has. been a large orm y 
for a good many years. 


Laurel, Miss. =) ms 


Feb. 20.—Last week saw little if any change 
in pine market conditions. The unfilled order 
files of the local mills carry a normal volume 
of business. Shipments and production have 
both been about average. Business is being 
placed in fair volume and prices of all items 
are steady, with an advancing tendency. The 
export market has been quiet, because of 
church holidays abroad. A fair amount of 
business has been booked, and shipments are 
going forward at a normal pace. Sawn heart 
timbers continue firm. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Feb. 20.—The southern pine market may 
safely be said to be much more active and 
stronger. Apparently the yards are still buy- 
ing only such items as they are in immediate 
need of, and as a result every order is a “rush” 
order. Assortments at mills are pretty badly 
broken but, with export demand looking up 
and with some railroad and bridge timber 
orders being placed, the mills are enabled. to 
even up their stocks to some extent in the 
cutting of these bills. Most of the pine mills 
in this section are running on about the same 
schedule as during the last quarter of 1927. 

Hardwood demand is decidedly spotted. 
Flooring concerns are’ taking a little material, 
and auto body and millwork concerns are buy- 
ing limited quantities. The gums and tide. 
water red cypress seem to be in best call, with 
the better grades of oak and magnolia also 
in fair demand. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 18.—Volume of business is quite satis- 
factory, but not large enough to cause price 
advances. California is expected to turn into 
a good market this year if the bountiful rains 
of the last several weeks bring the expected 
good crops. There is apparently increased de- 
mand for fir in the Atlantic coast States, For 
the last two or three weeks, orders have been 
coming more frequently and last week brought 
more inquiries than normally. Freight rates 
are stiffening. The rate for March shipments 
is $13, with a $14 rate probable before April. 
Japanese purchases are about normal. Aus- 
tralia, in spite of its new and heavy import 
tax on lumber, is still in the market. An order 
for a million feet of fir for Government con- 
struction along the Panama Canal was placed 
here recently for shipment next week. 





A pistrict office of the United States For- 
est Service, to look after matters in Kentucky, 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri and 
Iowa, has been opened at the Federal Building, 
Louisville, Ky., in charge of E. M. Bruner, field 
representative for the service the last fifteen 
years and a native of Louisville, who reported 
a he is mighty glad to return to his native 

tate. 


Production has been normal, as the: 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 


Count in ture. 
( Heading counts _— lines. 


No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























WANTED—ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
By large wholesale and retail general woodworking 
plant, rated AAAI, located in the Middle Atlantic 


States, in good section. Applicant must qualify 
with sufficient practical experience in general mill 
work, experience in reading blue prints and details, 
piece billing into shop, sufficient executive ability 
to efficiently handle employees. Must be of clean 
habits, strictly sober, married, and preferably 35 to 
45 years of age. Definite advancement if you are 
right man. Enclose references with application. 
Also prefer snapshot if one available. Do not apply 
if you do not have present employment. 
Address “‘S. 22," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE, 
energetic and trustworthy manager and good col- 
lector, between the ages of 25 and 35 years, for 
retail lumber yard in northwest Arkansas, good 
town and healthful location. Reply in own hand- 
writing, giving references, details concerning self, 
experience, and salary expected. 

Address “M. 3,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL FOREMAN 
Wanted, experienced especially with maple and 
high speed machines. Give age, married or single, 
past employers. 

Address “S. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: COMPETENT AND RELIABLE 
Estimator on special millwork; experienced in 
New York State. 

Address “R. 3," care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—EXPERIENCED 
For wood working plant located in southern New 
England for getting out special inside and outside 
finish from architects’ plans for mills, houses and 
all other buildings. 
Address “R. 16,” 














care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Bookkeeper and general office man Chicago terri- 
tory. State experience, reference, age and salary. 
Address “R. 23," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
Who understands making details, laying out cab- 
inet and stair work. 











Address “K. 16," care American Lumberman. 
Ww ILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in manufacturing crating and box 

shooks. 
Address “P. 12,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—GOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Prefer one that can grade both hardwood and 
pine lumber. Must be accurate and reliable, 

Address “P. 20." care American Lumberman. 


WANTED YOUNG MAN AS SALES MANAGER 
With wholesale lumber experience. 
Address “S. 31,” care American Lumberman. 
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GOOD OPENING FOR SALESMAN 
A well established commission lumber company in 
Chicago has an opening for an energetic lumber 
salesman who is accuainted with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and suburban retail lumber trade, and can 
sell Fir and Southern Pine, California and Inland 
Empire Pines. This is a steady position that will 
pay well to a good man. 
Address “P. 35," care American Lumberman. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
In No. Dak., Wisc., Mich., Ind., Penn. and Kans., 
to represent long established shipper of Fir Lum- 
ber. Exclusive territory and liberal commissions. 
Proud of our record for prompt shipments and 
satisfactory lumber. Not a quality complaint in 
over six months. Want only salesmen of integrity, 
acquaintance in their territory and experience 
selling West Coast Lumber. 
Address “S. 4,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
To work out from Columbus, Ohio, working such 
towns as Canton, Mansfield, Massillon, Alliance, 
Dayton and Springfield, selling yellow pine, white 
pine, hardwoods and oak and maple flooring. Pre- 
fer a man having good connection with the indus- 
trial trade. 

THE FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHOLESALER 

In northeast Mississippi, handling capacity from 
twenty to twenty-five million feet dimension stock, 
desires to form connection with several selling 
representatives in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan, who are willing to become financially 
interested in a small way. If interested address 
“Pp. 25,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR OHIO 
One who knows retail and industrial trade in 
northern portion and has thorough knowledge of 
Southern Pine, West Coast and Inland Empire 
products. Salary and profit sharing basis. State 
age, experience, salary expected. 
Address ‘“K.20,"" care American Lumberman. 


_ . WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
For large established firm. Must have thorough 
knowledge Inland Empire and California woods. 
Location Chicago. State age, experience, salary 
expected. 

Address “R. 31," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALEMAN 
To sell industrial and other direct users of South- 
ern Pine, Hardwoods and West Coast products on 
commission basis. Liberal commission and good 
open territory. ® 
Address “M. 15,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SALESMEN 
Highly profitable, easy selling side line, commission 
basis; high class salesmen only. Advise territory 
covered. 
Address “S. 27,”" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Experienced and with good following for large yard 
on the northwest side. Good opportunity for man 
that can produce. RISSMAN LUMBER & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, 3800 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, III. 


SOUTHERN WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Has opening for two salesmen selling yellow pine 
and fir to retail and industrial trade. Prefer men 
with established business. Replies confidential. 
Address “‘R. 26,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 
Large Yellow Pine Manufacturer desires sales con- 
nection with a live salesman experienced in selling 
the industrial trade in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Address ‘M. 12.” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Retail lumber salesman for Detroit district. 
have best of references. 
care American Lumberman. 
































Must 


Address “S. 20," 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
at present employed, desires to make change and 
make connection with Southern Mill. Know trade 
Northern Tllinois, Wisconsin and Mississippi Valley. 
Best of references. 
Address “R. 9,” care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE LUMBERMAN 
Manufacturing and development engineering ex- 
perience, wishes connection with reliable company. 
Now superintendent for highly rated company. 

Address “S. 10,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION AS 
Band saw filer; twenty years experience on all 
kinds of wood; excellent references; go anywhere, 
ready now. 
Address “R. 10," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: POSITION WITH 
Sawmill or Wholesaler: High Class lumber sales 
correspondent, office man, typist, buyer. Best refer- 
ences. Go anywhere. 
Address “R. 29,” care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER OF LINE YARD 
System with 17 years experience in retail business 
is forced by sale of yards to private owners to 
seek new position where full salary may be earned. 

Address “P. 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Eleven years experience. Will soon be available. 
Desire permanent position. A-1 references. 
Address ‘‘M. 17.’" care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Twenty years experience, Wants position stock or 


detail. 
“S. 14,” care American Lumberman. 
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SALES MANAGER 
Now employed same position fifteen years, desires 
change for reasons you would appreciate as prefer. 
ence purely personal but not necessary, therefore 
the unimportant jobs not interesting. Must be op- 
portunity where ability and experience required 
and remuneration in keeping. Record and refer. 
ences will stand very rigid investigation. Location 
not important. Know markets of Yellow Pine 
California and Western Pine, Redwood and some 
knowledge other Western woods. Banking and 
accounting experience. If interested in proven 
ability in distribution problem on highest average 
selling basis, either at mill or market, will appre. 
ciate reply and personal interview for your further 
investigation. 
Address “S. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


THOROUGH LUMBERMAN 
Man with over 25 years’ experience from stump to 
market, familiar with all departments of the lum- 
ber business as to manufacturing and wholesaling, 
especially in hardwoods. Possess a knowledge of 
sources of supply invaluable to wholesalers and 
large consumers, of various classes of stock, as 
to grades, texture and quality in general. Good 
executive and hard worker. Would consider propo- 
sition from strictly high class concern where a 
thorough knowledge of the lumber business is re- 
quired. Would much prefer a personal interview. 

Address “‘P, 41,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR 
With eight years experience with manufacturer 
and retailer, is open to overtures for a new con- 
nection. Well qualified to assume responsibilities 
of Comptroller. Connection desired with firm where 
man with initiative is needed. 
Address “S. 16,’ care of American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
33 years of age, with 12 years experience as General 
Manager and Purchasing Agent operating line 
yards and hardware. Will go anywhere. What 
have you to offer? Best of references. 
Address “P. 4,” care American Lumberman. 


CHAS. S. ASH, 1233 ARTER AVE.., 
Topeka, Kans., has the ability to fill any position 
in your sales department, from salesman to saleg 
manager. Experienced in Pacific Coast, Southern 
Pine and Southern Hardwood products. Write for 
best trade, bank and character references. 


WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Or would accept position to sell to contractors. 
Have long experience as yard manager and dealing 
with contractors. Can start at once. Guarantee 
to make good. 

Address “S. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
15 years’ experience. Understand blue prints, list- 
ing, estimating, general construction, hardware and 
paint. Best of references, 
Address “S. 28," care American Lumberman. 


SOUTHERN PINE AND HARDWOOD OPERATOR 
With 23 years’ experience is open for a job. Com- 
petent to take entire charge of an operation cut- 
ting up to 40 million per year. 

Address “P, 42,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
By log loader engineer with twenty years expe- 
rience. Good references. 
Address “‘R, 2,” care American Lumberman. 


ANY NORTHERN OR SOUTHERN 
Hardwood manufacturer who can use the services 
of one having practical experience in lumber from 
stump to consumer, write ELMER B. SMITH, 
18 W- 13th St., Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION WITH AN A NO. 1 
Planing mill concern as superintendent, have had 
several years’ experience in the millwork game. 
Can give A-1 reference. 

Address “S. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS DETAILER AND 
Biller with a first-class planing mill concern doing 
a general line of high-class millwork, cabinet 
work, etc. 

Address “S. 9,” 


LATH MILL FOREMAN 
Middle age, fifteen years’ experience. Wants mill 
by day, or contract. First class filer and millwright 
Best reference. 
Address ““M. 25,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 
With a concern in New York or New Jersey, 4s 
office man or salesman. 13 years’ experience in 
the lumber business. Married. Best of references. 
Address “S. 12,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


COMBINATION MAN WANTS POSITION 
Planing mill, band resaw filing. Up to now on 
any kind of woodworking machinery: Al reference. 

Address “S. 26," care Amercian Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND MILL MAN 
Open for executive or sales position in or around 
Chicago. Competent, steady, sober. Might invest. 

Address “R. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


FILERS HELPER. 19 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Can do anything in filing room. References. Write 
CALVIN SMITH, 1302 2nd St., Marquette, Mich. 


WANTED: JOB. SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant Sales Manager. Capable, energetic. Good 
record and references. Sawmill and Wholesale. 
Available March first. 

Address “R, 28,” care American Lumberman. 






































care American Lumberman. 























Address 
SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Of extensive experience is open for a _ position. 
Thoroughly familiar with construction, estimating, 
billing, on os. 


Address care American Lumberman. 








TIMEKEEPER—MANUFACTURING END 
Desires position with lumber concern. Six years 
experience. Age 30, married, good references. 
Available at once. 


Address “P. 34,” care American Lumberman. 
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